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How Fast Can the Fingers Fly? 


Some time ago the Literary Digest reprinted the follow- 
ing article translated from the Kosmos of Stuttgart: 

“As his highest achievement the violinist executes six 
hundred finger motions per minute—10 movements per second. 
The pianist, when playing the Minute Waltz, must touch in 
the same length of time 740 keys with his right hand. Great 
pianists accomplish this in not more than forty seconds or 
even thirty-five. Among the most delicate and most practiced 
muscles of the entire body are those concerned in speech, in the 
use of which Valentin, in the course of his experiments, exe- 
cuted 1,500 definite motions in one minute, or 25 per second; 
and yet this record number in the case of man comprises only 
one-tenth of the muscular motions made by the ordinary house- 
fly with its wings. This insect makes 330 wing-beats per second, 
which is very probably the world record for rapidity among 
all natural fliers; hence it may be given the title of world mas- 
ter of aéronautics.” 

Such figures may surprise the layman; but they certainly 
will be thought commonplace by many of the expert technicians 
of the day. With a fairly advanced pupil there are definite 
methods whereby it is possible to advance the playing of scales 
so that a speed of 1,000 notes a minute may be attained. We 
have seen this done repeatedly. What is the speedometer rec- 
ord of Rosenthal? 

What does amaze us, however, is the towering number of 
notes that some of the great pianists have stored away in their 
memories, ready to be poured forth at lightning-like speed 
when necessary. 

We sincerely wonder whether the human mind and the 
human hands are ever put to a greater test of memory and skill 
than that which the virtuoso assumes with ease half a dozen 
times a week. 


Music Memory Contests 


Last year 1083 cities of our country held music memory 
contests. Some cities held as many as four, five or six. 

The plan of the Music Memory Contests is simplicity 
itself. 

A group of compositions or melodies is played and the 
contestants write the names of as many as they can identify. 

The value of the contest lies principally in the advance 
study given by the contestants to the larger list of works from 
which the test list is selected. 

The test is largely aural. That is, the contestant needs 

to know nothing about music itself to identify Come Where My 
Love Lies Dreaming or Old Dog Tray, provided his ears are 
acute enough to remember the tune and to name it and the 
composer. 

It is not necessary, for instance, either to play the tune 
or to sing it in order to be eligible to enter the contest. You 
must know it when you hear it. Playing the tune and singing 
it may help; but we have heard of a number of children who 
have won contests who were not otherwise musically accom- 
‘plished. Therefore, it is a fair test. It would scem, however, 
that the musically-trained child has advantages. 

The Music Memory Contest, according to the report of 
the National Bureau for the Advancement of Music, was devised 
by Mr. C. M. Tremaine, in his family group, in 1916. The 
first city-wide contest was held in Westfield, N. J., in the same 
year, under the direction of Mabel Bray, Supervisor of Music. 

The Bureau gives prizes of medals and bronze plaques, 
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where desired. A full description of the system may be ob- 
tained from the office of the Bureau, at 45 West 45th St., New 
York. 

If the music memory contest did nothing more than to 
stimulate an interest in music and in things musical, it would 
be well worth while. There can be no question that it has pro- 
vided a splendid musical ‘incentive for thousands and thousands 
of children. We advise teachers everywhere to stand behind 
this movement, inaugurate new contests, and to help the child- 
ren who enter them. 

_ Teachers and music supervisors all over the country, who 
have tried the experiment, endorse it very strongly. 


“Letting George Do It’ 


Ir is not surprising that this pillowed age of ease and 
luxury should have bred the catch phrase, “Let George Do It.” 

Many of us are living our lives by proxy. Fifty to one 
hundred thousand people gather in a huge Stadium to see 
twenty-two men play football. Every day during the sea- 
son literally millions of American men watch collections of 
“Georges” play bascball and call that sport. Excepting a 
very small part of our citizenship which indulges occasionly 
in golf, tennis, handball, cricket and a few other games we 
conduct our sports by proxy. 

In housekeeping, gardening, reading, walking, religion, 
in fact in most everything, we are laboriously seeking the im- 
mortal “George” to take the job off our hands. We demand 
to be amused, to be entertained, to be edified; and we expect 
to do nothing more to deserve this than to go through the 
motions of sticking our hard-earned money through a wicket 
at the Box Office and getting the little pieces of pasteboard 
back. 

It is a fine thing to know that we can buy instruction, 
amusement, entertainment and edification, whether it comes 
over the footlights, off the bookshelves, from the phonograph 
disk, over the radio, or in any other way. These media of com- 
munication are most precious symbols of our glorious age. 

YET (note the capitals), are we all not losing a very great 
deal by letting “George” do it all. We know from experience 
that the fun of doing a thing oneself is almost always ten times 
as great as watching some other person, no matter how skill- 
fully he may do the same thing. There is more fun in working 
out a Haydn Sonata-at the keyboard and getting that inde- 
scribable satisfaction that comes from playing it even fairly 
well than the pleasure we may get from hearing a score of vir- 
tuosi play it far finer than we can ever hope to play it. In 
fact, the joy of hearing really good playing is reserved for the 
pianist who employs it to better his own playing. 

We believe in concerts, the opera, the theatre, the oratorio, 
the phonograph, or the radio; but, for goodness sake, don’t 
forget that these things bring you only a very small fraction 
of the joy that comes from doing the best you can in your own 
way at your chosen art. 

We earnestly wish that our younger readers will not re- 
gard this as a sermon. We are not preaching. We are merely 
stating experience, not only our own experience, but the experi- 
ence of millions of music workers who have gone before. We 
have known of numerous students who have tried to do the 
better part of their practicing by going to concerts and re- 
citals. We may as well try to dine by going to a banquet and 
watching other people eat. It won’t work. Concerts are in- 
valuable; but understand—they are no substitutes for real 
“honest-to-goodness” work. 
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Gumption in Technic 

Gumprion‘is an excellent Yankee word embracing all that 
goes with common sense combined with quickness of perception. 

In piano technic, the live student who uses his own brains 
and “catches on” easily, has gumption. 

Every teacher identifies this now and then in rare pupils. 

For instance, certain passages can be played much more 
readily by a slight lateral twist of the wrist. The student with 
gumption sees this at once. He does not have to be told over 
and over again “‘Why.” 

Gumption is a rare quality; it should be definitely cul- 
tivated. 

Perhaps one of the best plans is by the Socratic method 
of well-aimed questions which will encourage the student to 
find out for himself the “Why.” 

You may know perfectly well “Why” the thumb should 
be prepared at the “turn under” in scale-playing. Don’t tell 
the pupil that he must do it as you do it. Let him find out by 
questioning “Why” the scale is smoother when the thumb is 
passed under the fingers ready to strike in advance of the time 
it is due, rather than waiting for a jerky motion at the last 
moment. 

William Mason, Stephen Emery, W. 8. B. Matthews, Wil- 
liam Sherwood and E. M. Bowman were great educators, be- 
cause they added to ample training the rare quality of gump- 
tion. 


Organs Everywhere 

No advance in musical life in America has been greater 
during the past ten years than that to be seen in the field of 
the organ. 

When one realizes that an organ is probably the most 
expensive of all musical instruments, it is difficult to picture 
the very lavish manner in which we Americans are setting up 
organs in all parts of the United States. 

We know of several excellent organs installed in Colleges 
located in very sparsely-settled sections. In some instances 
we have had opportunities to talk with the organists. The 
organ recital becomes the great attraction of the whole coun- 
tryside. Often there are as many as a thousand people waiting 
outside, unable to gain admission. They stand all evening to 
hear the music and go home inspired and delighted and with 
a wholly different conception of the interest in college life. 
Moving pictures could hardly do this. 

We would like to know how greatly the investments have 
increased during the last quarter of a century. The organs 
come in one by one, and we have hardly realized what this 
great introduction of musical equipment means to the country. 
In thousands of moving picture theaters there are now excel- 
lent organs. 

This has meant the creation of a far greater number of 
players. The development of the moving-picture organist 
is one of the interesting phases of present-day musical educa- 
tion in America. In one great conservatory there is a special 
course in special rooms with special films. The film is shown 
and the students mark down the selections they think appro- 
priate. The music is then brought froma library and the stu- 
dent is given an opportunity to show how his selections apply. 
In this particular school the class-room is built literally in the 
heart of a large organ. The student is surrounded by the 
organ on all sides. Later, when he becomes more expert, he 
is assigned to a larger organ in a real moving picture hall and 
given a trial in the early morning with more film pictures. 

This kind of a training may make fine moving-picture 
organists ; but we like to feel that the one who becomes equipped 
to be an organist should study this wonderful instrument 
seriously and earnestly with the view to becoming a church 
and a concert organist as well. The moving-picture organ- 
ists are doing a wonderful work in popularizing fine music 
in America. It has always seemed to us that the very best of 
them are the organists who have been fine church organists 
before they adapted themselves to moving pictures. School- 
ing always tells. 


Diet and Divas 

Wuy the fat prima-donna? 

Is it success or case; or is it something about singing 
itself that conduces obesity? 

We have an idea that it is a combination of all three. 
Andreas Dippel, he of the innumerable réles, who once ruled 
the destinies of the Metropolitan, was asked, ‘“‘What are your 
favorite réles?”’ His instant reply was, ‘*Vienna.” 

The successful prima donna is first of all a very healthy 
human animal. She must be that to stand the strain. Her 
singing has the effect of keeping the blood in prime circulation. 
Very probably there is no finer exercise for dilapidated diges- 
tive organs than singing. This insures ready assimilation of 
nutrition. Success brings the means to live at restaurants 
where delicious pastries, rich gravies, and creamy dressings are 
the rule. The life induces indolence. And there you are. 
After a few years the singer commences to expand. — More 
prosperity brings more fat. The audiences no longer sce the 
charming girl-like personality, but something becoming more 
and more like the sweating Behemoth of the boiling Nile. Con- 
cert engagements grow fewer; Madame visits beauty doctors. 
Her breath gets shorter; she consults a lung specialist. If 
she has a strong will, she does the only thing which will make 
her again look like a human being; she dicts persistently and 
exercises judiciously. Far better is it for the young singer to 
guard against the dangers of fat than to fight it later in life. 
The wise diva is the one who places dict at the beginning of 
her list of the ingredients of success. 

Recent investigations by large imsurance companies indi- 
cate that the average individual in middle life is far safer 
when twenty pounds under-weight than when twenty pounds 
over-weight. 


Musical Music Critics 

We note with pleasure that the job of Music Critic on 
the daily paper which once divided itself between the sporting 
editor and the veterinary editor is now being given to real 
musicians who have the gift of writing. 

The reason for this is readily guessed. The folks who are 
interested in concerts demand intelligent, authoritative reviews 
—reviews that will help them to stabilize their own musical 
judgment. No one who has not had either years of training 
asa critic or else the best of schooling as a music student can 
dare to attempt this work in this day. 

The position of music critic on a daily paper of large 
circulation is by no means an easy one. One of the things the 
music critic must know is where to stop. There is a certain 
meridian of general public musical intelligence beyond which 
he dare not go. It is quite proper for THe Ervupr to dwell 
upon dominant-sevenths, because very few musically-informed 
people in this day who need TH Evrunr fail to know what a 
dominant-seventh is. But to the business man who likes music 
and wants to find out whether what he thought of the concert 
he has just attended was anything like what a music critic 
might think of it—the dominant-seventh has no more meaning 
than the boletacee. Yet, that same man, in his day, wants 
to be sure that the music critic knows what he is talking about. 


A Matter of Pitch 


Do you know:at what pitch your piano is tuned? 

The pitch most widely used in America is that known as 
“International Pitch.” That is, the middle A, or ’’A-3’’ (the 
first A above middle C), vibrates at the rate of 435 double 
vibrations a second. | 

This is just five degrees less than the old Concert Pitch 
(440 vibrations) which was formerly widely employed. 

The difference of five vibrations is very slight, it is true, 
and the effect of a piano tuned at that pitch may not be quite 
so brilliant, but there is a great gain in mellowness in the lower 
tones of the instrument. The tension upon the strings is not 
so great and the pull upon the pins is less. ; 

The International Pitch corresponds to the ‘so-called 
French Diapason, adopted by the French Government. 
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The Making of a Virtuoso Violinist 


An Interview with the Famous Violin Master, Leopold Auer 


(Epitor’s Note—The following interview with 
vof. Leopold Auer, the famous violinist and 
acher of virtuoso violinists, was obtained for 

HE ETUDE by Robert Braine, editor of the 
Violinists’ Etude.” 

'Prof. Auer was born on June 7, 1845, in the 
ttle Hungarian town of Veszprem. His father 
las a house painter and decorator, who was noted 
w his artistic work. 

The little Leopold commenced the study of the 
iolin when a mere child, and at the age of eight 
ntered the Budapest Conservatorium in the class 
f Prof. Ridley Kohné. His progress was so 
wid that wealthy friends sent him for a wider 
eld of study to Vienna, for a two-year term in 
le Vienna Conservatorium, where he was a mem- 
er of the. class of the famous violinist and 
acher, Prof. Joseph Helmesberger. He also 


One afternoon last summer I sat in the Parkview Hotel 
Chicago, and discussed violin topics with Prof. Leopold 
uer, the famous violinist and teacher of violin virtu- 
i. I must confess to a thrill in meeting this remarkable 
nius of the violin. Here was a man, on the eve of his 
ith birthday, still actively taking part in the musical 
fairs of the world, teaching, giving occasional public 
olin recitals, editing and arranging works for the violin, 
id busily at work on a new book. In his teaching, 
rof. Auer’s lessons command the highest fees of any 
ving violin teacher, and as a matter of fact the highest 
es paid any violin teacher in the history of the art, for 
olin instruction. 
Think also of chatting with a man, in the flesh, who 
as known practically all the famous musicians of the 
orld for the past 65 years, a man who frequently 
peared as violinist, in chamber concerts, with 
ie mighty Anton Rubinstein at the piano, and 
ho had played solo violin works with the 
ano accompaniment of the illustrious Liszt. 
hink also of a man who was on terms of 
srsonal friendship with such great musicians 
nd composers as Brahms, Wagner, Joachim, 
arasate, Wieniawski, Rossini, Von Bulow, 
aderewski, Leschetizky, Tschaikowski, Liszt, 
nton and Nicholas Rubinstein, Davidoff, 
ésar Cui, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Jacques Dont, 
oldmark, Vieuxtemps, Berlioz, Safonoff, Jo- 
ann Strauss, Borodine, Balakireff, Gounod, 
aint-Saéns, Glazounoff, Robert and Clara 
chumann, Hans Richter, Gade, Scriabine, and 
numerable other composers and solo artists 
f the first rank, as well as the most famous 
ocalists in the last half century. 
Here also was a man who has produced a 
robably greater number of famous virtuoso 
iolinists than any violin teacher in musical 
istory, also violinists of world-wide fame, like 
ascha Heifetz, Mischa Elman, Efren Zimba- 
st, Toscha Seidel, Kathleen Parlow, and a 
mg list of others of alrffost equal fame. 
*You have had great success in producing 
reat solo violinists, Prof. Auer,” I said, “what 
your opinion is the best musical blood for 
1e development of great violinists ?” 
“The Slavs and Jews,” said the great teacher. 
“These people have been oppressed and down- 
odden for generations, and this seems to have 
eveloped a mental state which makes it easier 
9r them to develop supreme musical expres- 
on. It is better also if the student has known 
ardship and poverty in his youth, as the sor- 
yws he has endured and his passionate longing 
ar a happier life, will cause him to develop 
) a greater artist, than if he had been 
Wed in luxury from his birth.” 
“a you find it possible to get talent here in 
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had lessons from Jacob Dont, the noted writer 
of violin studies, at the latter’s residence. 

At the age of thirteen the young violinist’s 
father took him on-a series of tours, giving con- 
certs as a prodigy violinist, lasting two years in 
all. Later he became a private pupil of Joseph 
Joachim, the famous violinist, who did much for 
him in building up his violin education. 

Fis student days over, Prof. Auer entered on 
his life career of “many-sided musical activity,” 
as Schumann has phrased it. He appeared as 
solo violinist, leader of string quartet and orches- 
tra director at. various times in the principal cities 
of Europe with distinguished success. Much of 
his life was spent in Russia as soloist to the late 
Czar, director of the Russian Musical Society 
Orchestra and professor of violin playing in the 
Conservatory of Petrograd. 

In consequence of the revolution in Russia, 


“No country possesses a monopoly of violin talent. I 
find pupils of extraordinary talent herein the United 
States, as much talent in fact as in Europe. The reason 
why so many more great violin artists have been pro- 
duced in Europe is this: in Europe there are government 
music schools, with eminent teachers. The cost of’ in- 
struction is low, and when a great talent is discovered 
among the poor, he is educated free of cost or at a 
nominal charge. Here in the United States many splen- 
did talents are wasted, because there is no one to look 
after their development. Occasionally such a talent is 
developed by rich- patrons; but these patrons, as a rule, 
instead of seeing the talent unfold slowly and develop 
without undue haste, are continually asking how long 
it will be before the young genius can go on the con- 
cert stage and make money. They always. want to be 
hurrying up the process. 
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LEOPOLD AUER 


Prof. Auer lost his personal fortune and the many 
priceless decorations, medals, gifts and testi- 
monials given lim by royalty during his long mu- 
sical life, as well as souvenirs, letters and me- 
mentos from famous musicians who were his 
friends. 

In 1918 the violinist decided to come to the 
United States, with the intention of becoming 
an American citizen. He received a warm wel- 
come from American musicians, and after giving 
several violin recitals in the larger cities of this 
country, established himself as teacher of the 
violin in New York City. He also conducts 
master classes in the Chicago Musical College 
and at the Philadelphia Musical Academy. 

In June, 1924, Prof. Auer was married to Mme. 
Wanda Bogutska Stein, who had acted as his 
piano accompanist in Europe for many years. 


“A rich nation like the United States should have a 
national conservatory, with branches in all the large 
Cities, so that the musical talent of the nation can be 
developed. In the case of pupils of great talent} who 
are too poor to pay for instruction, they should be taught 
free of charge.” 

“At what age should the future virtuoso start?” 

“Lessons can hardly be begun too early, if the pupil 
is to be a solo violinist and thoroughly master the instru- 
ment. Most of the great violinists began at five, six, 
seven, eight, or even a little earlier in some cases. All 
the great virtuoso performers of the world—on every 
kind of instrument—were wunder-kinder (prodigies) ; 
Paganini, Wieniawski, Sarasate, Liszt, Rubinstein, Hei- 
fetz, Elman, and countless others. The violinist who 
would attain the topmost heights must commence in 
early childhood. All prodigies do not develop into great 
violinists -truly; but all great violinists were 
prodigies to start with. 

“T am often asked what chance violin stu- 
dents who commence at fifteen or sixteen years 
of age, in the twenties, or in middle age, have 
of developing into finished violinists, capable of 
playing great violin works. My answer is, 
‘None at all.’ It is too late. Pupils who start 
‘between fifteen and twenty, if they have talent 
and practice diligently, may become fair orches- 
tra players, but they can never make the vir- 
tuoso rank.” 

“How much must the future virtuoso prac- 
tice daily?” 

“Tn this I differ frome teachers who contend 
that the pupil cannot practice too much, or too 
many hours a day. There is such a thing as too 
many hours of daily practice, especially if a 
large part of it is done on the interminable 
technical exercises which some teachers advo- 
cate. In the case of a really talented pupil, an 
average of about four hours daily practice is 
enough; but he must take at least six hours to 
do it. By this I mean that there must be 
periods of rest between the periods of practice. 
Let the pupil do a half-hour or more of con- 
centrated practice and then rest fifteen- or 
twenty minutes, to give mind and muscles a 
chance to recuperate. In this way we find that 
the student with six hours at his disposal will 
have done four hours of concentrated practice, 
with two hours of rest scattered at intervals 
through the period of practice. This is better 
than it would have been to spend the entire 
six hours in practice. I have no patience with 
teachers who advocate seven or eight hours of 
practice, a great part of it on dry, technical 


cance exercises whic are purely mechanical. Of 
course a great deal of technical work must be 
done; but too much of it is soul-killing. The 


pupil’s nervous system should not be over-taxed 
by excessive practice,” 
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How Long Will it Take? 


“How many years does it take for the making of a 
virtuoso ?” 

“No definite rule can be laid down as to this. Pos- 
sibly it might average eight or ten years from the 
time the pupil has his first lessons until he is able to 
play the great concertos. Much depends on the talent 
and enthusiasm of the pupil, of course. Some pupils 
‘arrive’ sooner than others.” 

“What about the choice of a violin?” 

“An old violin is to be preferred, if a good one can be 
found for the pupil. The tone of an old violin 1s 
smoother and more sympathetic than a new one, and it is 
easier to play. Still I am not unduly prejudiced against 
new violins, since the violin makers of to-day are turn- 
ing out some very. good ones. As you probably noticed, 
when you visited my master class this morning, I used 
a new violin in illustrating passages for the pupils. This 
violin was made for me by a violin-maker near Losch- 
witz, in Europe, where I formerly did my summer teach- 
ing; and it has an excellent tone. In concert, I use my 
Stradivarius, but it would be too risky to use it in the 
class room, day after day. 

“Unfortunately the average violin pupil cannot hope 
to become the possessor of a genuine Stradivarius, so 
he must be content with an old violin by a less famous 
maker, or a good new violin. Stradivarius violins are 
increasing in value constantly. A leading American 
violin dealer told me the other day that he had sold a 
famous Stradivarius to a rich American amateur for 
$40,000. This as far as I know is a record price for a 
Strad. 
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The Cremona Secret 


“The secret of the supreme excellence of the violins 
of Cremona is not exactly known. I should say the 
cause of this excellence is age, the peculiar excellence 
of th® Cremona varnish, and the supreme skill with 
which a great artist like Stradivarius made his violins.” 

“What is your opinion of the tests between Cremona 
violins, and new violins, in a darkened theater where 
the violins were played one after another, the audience 
voting which violin had the best tone, the result being 
that in many instances the majority of votes were in 
favor of the new violins ?” 

“IT think these tests are swindles, and do not mean 
anything. There is a great deal in how a violin is 
played. The player if he chooses can make an inferior 
violin sound better than a superior one.” 

“Of late years we have had many ‘attachments’ which 
are built into the violin with the hope of ‘improving’ the 
tone, as well as improved sound posts, bass-bars, bridges, 
double bass-bars, two, three or four sound posts set in 
different parts of the violin, in place of one and so on. 
Are any of these of any value?” 

“T use none of them, and do not know a single one of 
any value. Many of the inventors of these improve- 
ments and appliances come to me to get me to use them 
and to give them endorsements and testimonials. They 
even offer large sums for such endorsements. I uni- 
formly refuse to give them, because I do not believe in 
the improvements. You see my Stradivarius laying on 
the table over there. It is) exactly the same as when it 
left the hand of the great Italian luthier, with the single 
exception of the chin-rest which, however, is simply a 
device for holding the instrument and has nothing to do 
with the tone. Look carefully at the violin. You will 
see a normal] bridge, sound-post and bass-bar, made in 
the same shape and of the same material as they were 
made in the day of Stradivarius, and without any new- 
fangled improvements or attachments.” 

“What strings do you prefer?” 


The Best Strings 

“T prefer all the strings to be of Italian gut, with the 
G string wrapped with silver wire, of course. I do not 
see any special advantage in the Aluminum D string, 
although many use it. I do not like the steel E strings 
which have come into such enormous popularity of late, 
although I am not unmindful of the advantages they 
possess through the ease with which they are tuned, and 
from the fact that they seldom break. The steel E 
seems cold, metallic and unsympathetic to me, and I 
do not think its tone is at all comparable to that of the 
Italian gut E string, for solo playing. I am aware, 
however, of the fact that a large proportion of the pres- 
ent day concert violinists use the steel. E string.” 

“I notice that your pupils hold the head of the violin 
very high when playing.” 

“Yes, I have emphasized this manner of holding the 
violin very much in my teaching. Anyone can see that 
if the violin is held low, with the back pressing against 
the shoulder and chest of the player, it cuts off the 
vibrations of a considerable part of the back of the 


. point, 


violin and mutes the note to that extent. If held high, 
so that practically the entire back vibrates, the tone will 
be greater, more sonorous and freer. 

“I favor the use of the chin rest, and a tall or short 
model rest should be used, to conform to the pupil who 
has a long or short neck. As a rule I do not advise the 
use of a pad or cushion, although in the case of girls 
and women it may be sometimes necessary on account 
of the arrangement of their clothing.” 

“Should the future virtuoso study the piano as well 
as the violin?” 

“By all means. Every musician should be able to play 
the piano no matter what instrument he plays. Almost 
all the great violinists in musical history have been able 
to play the piano to a greater or less extent. I have 
always played the piano; and very often play the piano 
accompaniments when giving lessons and no accompa- 
nist is present. A practical knowledge of the piano is of 
great value to the violin teacher, as he can act as 
accompanist to his pupils when necessary. It is also 
of great advantage to the violin student if he can play 
the piano parts to violin works which he is studying, 
as he gets a clear idea of the entire musical and har- 
monic structure of the composition from studying the 
piano part as well as the solo violin part. 

“It also goes without saying that the serious violin 
student should study harmony, composition, counter- 
fugue and all theoretical branches; for these 
studies will make him a better violinist. It is getting to 
be well understood, at the present day, that the success- 
ful violin artist must be a good musician as well as a 
virtuoso,” 

“Should the one studying for a virtuoso career do any 
orchestral work? Do you think that this detracts from 
his individuality and temperament, as claimed?” 

“Such a claim is nonsense. A certain amount of play- 
ing in an orchestra where good works are studied is an 
advantage to the student, if anything. I myself did a 
great deal of orchestral work as violinist, both in my 
student days and also later as a professional violinist. 
Ysaye, who has had much success as a solo violinist, 
formerly played in orchestra as concertmeister for 
quite a long time; and I could name a large number of 
others who never found that orchestra playing injured 
their solo work.” 

The Elgar Concerto 

“Has any good violin concerto appeared in recent years 
worthy of public performance by the virtuoso?” 

“Only one that I can recall—the Elgar Violin Con- 
certo, by the English composer. This is a really fine 
and important work and contains some very effective 
passages. It will repay the study of any serious violinist.” 

“A well-known violinist recently advocated holding the 
hair of the bow flat on the strings at all times, instead 
of the stick being turned away from the player so that 


only the edge of the hair is used when playing ex- 


tremely soft passages, as almost all teachers advise.” 

“T do not advise having hair flat on the strings at 
all times, although the violinist in question may get 
good results through having a very fine control of the 
bow. If the player turns the stick away from him to 
a reasonable extent, he will have the advantage of being 
able to use only a portion of the hair in soft passages, 
or the entire width of the hair when more pressure is 
applied.” 

“How long should a pupil be kept in the first posi- 
tion ?” 

“No exact rule can be laid down, as every pupil is a 
law unto himself, and no two pupils progress at the 
same rate. A pupil should attack the higher positions 
when in the judgment of the teacher he is ready for 
them.” 

“What about the vibrato?” 

“There is nothing more overdone than the vibrato. 
As I have said in my book on violin playing, ‘In any 
case remember that only the most sparing use of the 
vibrato is desirable. The too generous use of the device 
defeats the purpose for which you use it.’ The excessive 
vibrato is a habit for which I have no tolerance; and 
I always fight against it when I observe it in my pupils 
—though often, I must admit, without success. As a 
rule I forbid my students using the vibrato at all on 
notes which are not sustained, and I earnestly advise 
them not to abuse it, even in the case, of sustained notes 
which succeed each other in a phrase.” 

In his book, “My Long Life in Music,” Prof. Auer 
has given an amusing account of when he played for 
the great violinist, Vieuxtemps, whe a boy, and the 
unfortunate results which followed too much use of the 
vibrato and glissando. 


“WHite music is worth all it costs, its value as a 
developer of character is its greatest asset, as all real 
teachers of children find by exper cace.” 


How Haydn Got His Job 


By G. R. Betts 


“THE story of Haydn’s entering into the service of 
one of the most important princes of Europe is interest 
ing,” retnarks Esther Singleton in The Orchestra and 
Its Instruments. She then quotes Stendhal in 
following: 

“Haydn had attracted the attention of Prince Ester 
hazy by one of his symphonies; and friends of Haydr 
arranged that he should compose a symphony to 5 
performed at Eisenstadt on the Prince’s birthday. 

“Haydn executed, it, and it was worthy of his talents 
The day, of the ceremony having arrived, the Prine 
seated on his throne and surrounded by his cou 
attended at the usual concert. Haydn’s symphony 
begun. ,Scarcely had the performers got into th 
middle of the first Allegro, when the Prince interrupte 
them and asked who was the author of that fine com 
position. - 

“‘Haydn,’ replied Friedberg, and he made the poo 
young man, all trembling, come forward. 

“What!’ exclaimed Prince Esterhazy, ‘is it thi 
Moor’s music?’ (Haydn’s complexion, it must be con 
fessed, gave some reason for this sarcasm). ‘Well 
Moor, he. said, ‘from henceforth you remain in 
service. . What is your name?’ 

“ “Joseph Haydn.’ 

“ ‘Surely, I remember the name. You are now e 


to me. Go and dress yourself like a professor. Do h 
let me see: you any more in this trim. You cut a pitif 
figure. Get a new coat, a wig and buckles, a collar a 
red heels’to your shoes; and I particularly desire t 
your shoes may be high, in order that your stature 
me 


You understand 
yoy 


correspond:to your intelligence. 
Go your. way, and everything will be given you. 


3 
How Von Weber Looked | 


By Victor West j 


Cart Maria voN WEBER, composer of “Der Frey 
schiitz” and. founder of the romantic movement in Ger 
man music, was a remarkable man but seems to hav 
been modést in dress. The following account of him a 
the time, he first appeared as Kapellmeister at Dresdet 
(1816) is written by his son and quoted by Esther Sin 
leton in The Orchestra and Its Music. 

“There are still living many old members of th 
Dresden Orchestra who can remember the appearance 
of von Weber on this memorable occasion. He stoo¢ 
before them, a little, narrow-chested man, with lon; 
arms and a thin pale face, from which his eyes gleame 
forth in lightning flashes through his spectacles. Whet 
he was: pleased a smile, which was positively enchant 
ing, played over his otherwise serious mouth, Whe 
affected by the occurrence of the moment, he bent hi 
head gently sideways with an air of peculiar tendernes 
and edrnestnéss. He wore a blue frock-coat with meta 
buttons, tight pantaloons and Hessian boots with tassels 
A scrupulously clean white cravat with embroidere 
ends, in which was stuck a handsome diamond pin 
encircled his neck. Over all he carried a tawny col 
ored cloak with several capes, a broad round hat ot 
his head. Nothing in his whole attire indicated au, 
artistic pretension or affectation; and in the streets, o 
ina room, he might have been easily overlooked. One 
noticed, however, von Weber was sure to charm an 
captivate by his air of intellectual refinement an 


elegance of manner.” 


Edward? Bok 


The most noted of present-day journal- 
ists who, since his retirement, has given his 
‘time to the promotion of Peace and Educa- 
tion, including music in very large measure, 
tells in a very impressive manner in the April” 
ETUDE 


“How I Came to Love Music.” 

This issue will also contain the new song 
of the nation, “Our United States.” Words 
by Edward Bok, music arranged by Leopold 
Stokowski, conductor of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 


secently met a man who had purchased a very ex- 
European automobile about a year ago and 
thereafter had invested in a grand piano of a 
make. The automobile has had almost daily at- 
m of an expert chauffeur but the piano had not 
‘a tuner for a year, The piano had been kept in a 
with varying temperature and although it had 
played upon yery little it was quite badly out of 
In the automobile the gentleman had kept up his 
ent; in the piano he exhibited the tendency to let 
strument “run down.” : 


00 or $2000.00 for a piano, it deserves “decent” 
ion. Many pianos are abused through neglect 
e than through anything else. The owners are well 
ting; but they are ignorant of the nature of a good 
It is for this reason that the writer has col- 
some statements which should be of great in- 
st to every piano owner. 


Charging a Just Price 


Phe first statement is from a well-known piano manu- 
a A. G. Gulbranson, who says in part: 
‘Manufacturers, dealers and the public should have 
very vital interest in piano tuning. If all three could 
aroused to even a normal and proper interest, there 
Id be no ‘tuning problem, 
t would help the entire music industry if pianos were 
as often as they should be. It would help the mu- 
appreciation of the Nation. 
‘One of the first things to be encouraged by all of 
is the charging of prices for tuning that will enable 
> men engaged in the profession to make a respectable 
vome and make it an object for them to stay in it. 
competent piano tuner must necessarily apply him- 
{ ‘conscientiously to his work, and he should have rea- 
1 to be proud of his ability and the profession in 
lich he is engaged. He should be assured of a per- 
nent and attractive opportunity in his chosen field. 
“Merchants should realize that the employment of a 
mpetent service man is one of the best things for their 
siness. In the first place, piano tunings and repairs 
such a man will be handled in a way that will reflect 
edit on the house sending him out. 
“In the second place, it will help sell more pianos, for 
is reason: What the tuner says about a piano has a 
eat deal of weight. People respect his judgment. He 
Bw practical man, they feel, and unbiased, not being 
gaged in the selling of pianos. 
“When there is a proper appreciation of tuning on the 
rt of the trade and public, more competent, intelligent 
m will be attracted to the profession. And there is 
doubt in my mind but that this condition will prove 
be a distinct and, noticeable factor in the sale of 
wre pianos. 
“One of the fundamental policies of a firm’s business 
‘to have at all times a service department that will 
t be surpassed in efficiency by any other department. 
ie owner says it has been one of the biggest factors in 
¢ growth of the business and that there is no other 
anch of it that he considers of greater importance. 
“The public’s interest in piano tuning is warranted by 
ason of the facts that frequent tuning preserves the 
‘trument itself, makes it a pleasure for one to play it 
d gives greater enjoyment to all listeners. It is also 
portant that children hear pianos in tune, so that they 
ay form a correct idea of good music. 
“Concert pianists have their pianos tuned and regu- 
ed before each performance; music teachers four to 
7 times a year. Great pianists do not pay tuners big 
laries and expenses to travel around with them and 
ne and keep in adjustment their pianos every day, 
out very good reason. That reason is that the daily- 
piano sounds better. So our insistence that every 
‘should be tuned and regulated every six months 
the most out a it is certainly a most moderate 
‘reasonable one.” 
n the United States, the National Association of 
uners, under its enthusiastic president, Charles 
nn, and the Tuners’ Journal have done a 
ork in raising the standards of the piano and. 


- aera A 
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Keep Your Piano in Tune 


By S. C. BURTON 


In Canada, the progressive group known as the 
Manitoba Piano Tuners’ Association has just issued a 
leaflet designed. to give some of the reasons why the 
immense strain upon the wires of any ordinary piano 
is enough in itself to cause the instrument to “let down” 
after a time has elapsed. The following is an extract: 


About Tension 


“On an instrument called the Monochord (invented 
about 2500 years ago by Pythagoras) a piece of steel 
music wire is fastened at one end, passed over two 
bridges (one or both of which may be movable), then 
over a wheel, or pulley, and a weight is attached to the 
free end. 

“It is estimated that if the wire selected be No. 17 
and the bridges adjusted so that the ‘speaking’ part of 
the string (that part between the bridges) measures 
26.04 inches, and a weight of 160 Ibs. used, the sound 
given by the string when plucked will be the same as 
that of ‘Middle C’ on a piano tuned to International 
pitch (A-435). 

“The weighting of the string in the Monochord is 
what might be termed giving it the ‘tension’ required 
to bring it up to a’certain pitch. In the piano this prin- 
ciple is copied by using a built-up rock maple .pin-block 
into which tuning pins are driven after being carefully 
bored for. The tuning pin might be said to correspond 
to the weight used on the Monochord and the string 
passes through a hole, or eye, in the pin and is given 
several turns around it; the opposite or ‘fixed’ end of 
the string is held by a hitch-pin in the heavy iron frame. 

The average piano contains about 225 strings, and if 
we assume the average tension on each string to be 160 
pounds, then by multiplying those numbers together 
(225 x 160) we arrive at the astonishing total of 36,000 
pounds, or 18 tons! 

“The automobile, after its daily quota of work, stands 
in the garage relieved of all wear and tear, but the 
piano in the home must struggle day and night, year 
after year, to carry its enormous burden. The average 
modern piano is so well constructed that when the load 
is evenly distributed 


no ill effects; but when the instru- 
ment is let get badly out of tune the strain becomes 
greater in some parts than in others, often resulting in 
irreparable damage. 


Give the Child a Chance 


“The belief that any kind of a piano will do for a 
child to practice on is erroneous. If the instrument is 
in need of regulation, or is badly out of repair, many of 
the notes will not respond without a hard blow, and the 
little one, becoming exasperated, at last will form the 
habit of thumping all of the notes, and the chances for 
such a child becoming a 
such conditions continue. 

“Such an instrument will likely be badly out of tune 
as well, and the delicate, God-given aural apparatus will 
become hopelessly calloused on account of its continued 
association with discordant sounds. 


finished performer are nil while 


Fair Treatment 


The worker is known by his 
tools. The professional teacher 
should see to it that his piano 
is kept in the finest possible con- 
dition. There is nothing that 
makes quite so bad an impres- 
sion upon a pupil applying for 
lessons as a poor instrument in 
bad condition. 
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“Tf a pupil is taking vocal lessons and practicing with 
the aid of an out-of-tune piano at home, he or she will 
naturally fall into the habit of following or ‘copying’ 
the sounds in the instrument, and with disastrous results. 

“And just here it might be mentioned that if the piano’ 
at home is away below the pitch of the teacher's piano, 
a good deal of the home practice is worthless. The 
parents of the child will perhaps wonder why he or 
she does not advance more rapidly, and, seeking for the 
cause, may blame the teacher; whereas the real cause is 
in neglecting to call in occasionally an experienced 
tuner. 


Danger from Moths and Mice 


“The action of a piano (that part of the instrument 
which acts as messenger between the keys and strings) 
contains a large quantity of felt and cloth materials, 
and becomes a veritable paradise for moths and mice 
when the instrument is let go for a long time without 
being opened up for the attention it requires. 

“Mice will proceed in a business-like way to strip 
the action so as to furnish the materials for the com- 
fortable home they will make in the piano, and playing 
on the instrument will not disturb them—in fact they 
rather seem to enjoy it. 

“And while moths may be slower than mice in getting 
down to actual business, they nevertheless do the job 
very thoroughly in time. 


Tuning—A Form of Insurance 


“A piano costs some hundreds of dollars, and the 


services of a competent tuner at a few dollars a year 


-is surely a good investment—in fact it is an insurance 


against the early collapse of the instrument. 

“The conscientious piano manufacturer—ever jealous 
of his reputation—turns out an instrument which is a 
joy and a delight, but he cannot compel the owner to 
put out the necessary money to have the piano kept in 
its almost perfect original condition. After some months 
of neglect a sensitive-eared person may visit the home in 
which the piano is installed and, on hearing a ‘piece’ 
played, will actually shudder and think: ‘Oh, what a 
horrid instrument.’ Or perhaps being one of the out- 
spoken kind will frankly advise the owner to’send for a 
good tuner immediately and have the original beautiful 
harmonies restored. 

“Production of tone is accomplished by the piano 
manufacturer with an elaborately equipped factory and 
huge staff of expert artisans, but the restoration of 


harmony rests with one individual—the skilled and 
conscientious piano tuner. 
Some Useful ‘“‘Don’ts”’ 
“Don’t keep a piano continually against a wall. Leave 
a space of six inches or more so that the air can 
circulate. 
“Don’t place the instrument near a stove, hot air 


register or radiator, 

“Don’t keep a window or door open near the instru- 
ment on damp or rainy days. 

“Don’t keep the piano closed all summer; give it 
plenty of good dry air on sunny days. If it is an up- 
right piano turn back the top and remove the bottom 
door (under the key-bottom). This will not interfere 
with the playing. 

“Don't turn the heat on too suddenly in the room 
where the piano is when the cold’ weather arrives. It 
is well. in this climate, to put an uncovered sealer or» 
two of water in the bottom of an upright piano to keep 
it from drying out too quickly, but DON’T leave any 
water in the instrument after about the end of March 

“Don’t keep the keys covered in daylight except when 
dusting, etc. Ivory in its original state is yellow and is 
put through a bleaching process which whitens it. If 
kept in the dark, it will not only go back to its original 
color, but is apt to get many shades darker. 

“Don’t forget that a neglected piano will not stay in 
tune with one tuning; arrange to have it tuned soon 
again. 

‘Don’t forget that there is a lot of dampness in the 
home in summer, and dryness (from ihe furnace) 
winter—each condition having a different influence on 
the piano, which, for those reasons, should be tuned at 
least twice a year,” 
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A Famous London Physician on the 
Healing Power of Music 


Sir Rosert ARMSTRONG-JonEs, M.D., Gresham Pro- 
fessor of Physic, does not exactly “throw physic to the 
dogs” but he does manifest an interest in music as a re- 
lief for many of the ills of life. In the London Musical 
News and Herald he writes: 

“As a ‘healer,’ music can stir the mind and excite the 
emotions either directly or indirectly; the former, when 
vibrations of sound reach the drum of the ear and are 
carried along the auditory nerve to the brain, where their 
rhythmic combinations flow in a continuous stream giv- 
ing rise to pleasure, happiness, satisfaction, joy—or the 
reverse; the latter, through associative memory links, as 
when the funeral dirge gives rise, by previous associa- 
tions, to lamentation and gloom; or the martial air to 
conquest and victory; or the oratorio to the sacred story. 
Conversely, an emotion finds its outward expression and 
relief in concrete musical combinations, such as the dis- 
tinguished genius of the great composers has originated ; 
a physical outlet in music being thus provided for pent- 
up emotions, subtle thoughts, and strong feelings. As 
we know, life is rich in proportion to the fullness of its 
emotional activities, it is noble and useful in so far as 
these are under control, and it is delightful in proportion 
to their balance and direction. 


Music Relieves Strain 

“Thus music has the power not only to bring about 
a relaxation from the stress, cares, and strain of life, 
but also of affording a diversion to its occupations, and 
therefore of conferring moral and social benefits upon 
its votaries. It can regulate, order, and discipline the 
emotions, and this to an extraordinary degree, whilst it 
affords a refined and intellectual pastime. It is acces- 
sible to the humblest, it dispenses blessings to the toil- 
worn and the fatigued as well as to the mentally afflicted 
—to whom it can be a gentle minister of consolation. 
It can knit closer the family life; even as it has already 
done in the gramophone and the ‘listener-in’; it can draw 
together the different elements in the social scale, and 
even at school dull teaching can often be made accept- 
able to the pupils by singing and music. 

“Its effect on groups. or masses of people is often 
marvellous: witness, for instance, the sinking of the 
troop-ship ‘Birkenhead’ with all on board going down, 
yet every person calm and resigned to his fate, whilst the 
band was playing; witness the forced march of a regi- 
ment going into action with unflinching courage and with 
an undaunted common purpose after listening to the 
strains of its own band; as also the young soldier under 
fire in the trenches, singing war ditties, yet full of deter- 
mination, being cheered by ‘It’s a long way to Tipperary,’ 
‘Keep the home-fires burning, ‘Pack up your troubles, 
‘It’s a long, long trail,’ and ‘Goodbye, Isabel’; also the 
remarkable effect upon a concourse of people of ‘Rule 
Britannia, ‘March of the Men of ‘Harlech, ‘John 
Brown’s Body,’ ‘The Marseillaise,’ ‘Brabanconne,’ ‘Car- 
magnole, and ‘Hen Wlad fy Nhadau,’ 


Even Animals Helped 

“Even animals are cheered by music: horses are en- 
couraged by the cheery songs of the ploughman, and 
they enjoy the sounds of their own tinkling bells. Dogs 
enjoy music, and even the rattlesnake will become 
charmed by music and will keep time by a graceful mo- 
tion of its head, which is held up on a part of its body 
rigidly erected. Wild deer have been known to stand 
and listen to music, and mice have also been known to 
do the same thing. 

“No remedy can restore and refresh the emotional life 
of man as music can; and. it is our duty to see that those 
who have spent their lives in teaching the art and in 
providing pleasure for the public, should be enabled 
to enjoy adequate pensions in their old age and that their 
declining days should be those of peace.” 


Exaggeration 


By Francesco Berger, Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 


EXAGGERATION is a very insidious vice—but it is a vice, 
nevertheless. Those who are guilty of it are generally, 
but not always, unconscious of their propensity, for it 
has become their second nature. It differs from other 
pernicious indulgences. The drunkard, for instance, 
knows that he is intoxicating himself, and sets about it 
intentionally. The liar, too, is aware of his untruthfulness, 
and sins with the object of deceiving. But many persons 
who habitually exaggerate would shrink with dismay if 
their exaggeration were pointed out to them. 


Exaggeration in All Arts 

Exaggeration obtains in speech, in manner, in appear- 
ance and fashion, in books, in acting, in playing and 
singing—in all the Arts. And it is not a new thing. 
Shakespeare warns the players against it in “Hamlet,” 
and there is reason to believe it was rampant in the 
classical days of old. To-day we meet it flourishing with 
the vigor of a new growth in much of the music that 
disturbs us, from performers, from composers, from 
conductors. 

Perhaps, in individual cases, it is the outcome of some 
such mental process as this: sooner than conform to the 
oft-told, to the oft-sung, to the oft-played, I will strike 
out a new line for myself by over-doing everything, and 
out-doing everybody. What is common-place I hold 
to be more objectionable than what is eccentric. And if 
I succeed in being extremely original, even to the point 
of eccentricity or absurdity, I may arrive at being 
credited with possessing a measure of few sacre, and 
possibly may be hailed as a genius. 

We all know the tale of the little girl who informed 
her mother that there were three thousand dogs quarrel- 
ing at the corner of their street. That was certainly an 
exaggeration, for there were but three dogs. But it is 
not the point of exaggeration I am complaining of. To 
her infant mind, thousands stood for numbers, and a few 
hundred more or less did not matter, so long as she 
described a multitude. 

But what can be urged in defence of the use of the 
word “awful” which we hear so constantly employed to- 
day? To be awfully clever, or awfully pretty, or awfully. 
rich. How absurd it is, and how utterly untrue. And so 
is the modern use of the word “sweet.” It was awfully 
sweet of you to call and inquire whether our cat had 
returned. How sweet of you to pass the mustard just as 
I was wanting some. So sweet of Dorothy to return the 
sovereign she had borrowed of me within the month. 


Musical Exaggeration 

Foremost among musical exaggerators are soloists, 
whether vocal or instrumental. Their performances re- 
semble certain pictures, that are full of glaring reds, and 
assailing blues, and sickening yellows, and fierce blacks. 
And, besides this over-coloring, they add the extra vice 
of frequent rubato, against which I have protested in 
other places. The greatest pianists of the past, our Liszts, 
Chopins, Rubinsteins, Thalbergs, Clara Schumanns and 
others, never made the frame of their instrument vibrate, 
as some living ones do to-day. Nor did they alternate 
sledge-hammer blows with the sheep-bell tinkle of 
“una corda,’ which, with many, is the only form of 
pianissimo they seem capable of producing. 

One has heard Chopin’s “Berceuse” rattled off as fast 
and as loud as though it were a gallop, not a slumber-song. 
One has heard the second subject in the Finale of 
Beethoven’s “Sonata Pathetique” maltreated, distorted, 
racked by unevenly valued quavers, into something re- 
sembling the spasmodic breathing of a man who has run 
upstairs too quickly. One has heard Mendelssohn’s 
“Spring Song” converted by excessive speed into a Czerny 
Exercise, and his “Duetto” planed out like a gravel-path 
under a garden-roller.. But the worst of all exaggerations 
is the abominable abuse of the Pedal, to expose and 


What Our Readers Want 


WIEN Tee 


denounce which, not columns, but pages of this jo 
would hardly suffice. 

Who is not familiar with the exaggerated manneri 
of the violinist, especially if of the gentler sex? De 
she not sway from right to left, and from left to rigf 
in slow movements or in bravura passages, balancing he 
self on each elegantly-shod foot in alternation? Does 
not elevate the “nut” of her violin to the level of her ey 
brows in “expressive’ moments? Does she not wat 
over the edge of her instrument to the left, and fix } 
gaze upon some spot in the carpet, as though testing : 
water, whenever she has to play notes marked >>> | 
~.- ,on the G string? And is not the undemonstrati 
cellist a rara avis when he does not slip, or slide, or gli 
or give us his vibrato ad lib.? 1 

Some of our greatest artists, greater in many 
have occasionally permitted exaggerations to carry th 
off their feet. 


Sarasate’s Break-Neck Pace 
So superb a violinist as Sarasate tcok the” Finale 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto at such a break-neck pace th 
it sounded like a steeplechase between soloist and orche 
tra. And that other great artist, Rosenthal, had a new 
paper warfare over the rapid pace he thought fit to ado 
in a piece by Mozart, when he played it at a Philha 
Concert in London. } 
It was in Mendelssohn’s time that Tempi in gene 
commenced to be so notably hastened. “JI piw pre 
possibile,” or its English equivalent, “As fast as possible 
was not known before his day. But ever since, ¢ 
“Andantes” have become “Allegretto” and our “All 
gro” has changed to “Presto.” ; 
And conductors! To over-emphasize, to “bring ou 
minor points, which ought to be subordinate, until 
overpower the principal one; to hurry, to slacken, to gi 
to an “a tempo” the irregular character of a “cadenzz 
to take every possible liberty with the score, as thou 
the composer were a negligible quantity and the condu 
tor the principal factor in the per formance—these are h 
some of his exaggerations. To which must be added f# 
affectation of protruding shirt-cuff from under extrz 
short coat-sleeves, the uplifted baton with “tremolaud 
shake in mid-air, the bending at the knees to indice 
diminuendo, the gradual return to erect position whi 
stands for crescendo, the grinding of the baton on th 
left arm to induce increased energy, and the ostentatior 
laying aside of baton for a bricf spell, as much as to saj 
“They don’t need ME just now, but I’m within ha 
around the corner, when they get to the difficult bits.” — 
All these “merry pranks” and many more, are the € 
tablished prerogative of the popular conductor. om 
forgotten A introduced them, and, ever since the publ 
expects B and C to do likewise, and would probably thin 
less highly of them if they left their bag of tricks 
home. These exaggerations approach very nearly 
charlatanism, and will not disappear from our conce 
platforms until the millennium arrives, when orchestr 
conductors will conduct out of sight of the audiences 
I will spare the reader any enumeration of vocalist 
exaggerations. They are too numerous and too obviow 
for detailed notice. ‘ 


Exaggeration Badge of Mediocrity 

To preserve the just medium, especially when unde 
the excitement of public appearance, is, of course, a diff 
cult task for us all. To be expressive without bein 
maudlin, eloquent without verbosity, and original with 
out eccentricity, is given to very few, but constitute th 
test of the true Artist. Exaggeration is the badge o 
mediocrity. It is the workhouse in which the mercenar 
and the incompetent take refuge. The legitimate artis 
knows its fatal allurement, and avoids it accordingly. 


It is most interesting to read in letters from “Etude” friends what article, what ideas, what pieces have helped them most. 
This is a great aid to us in catering to their future needs. We have a feeling that our readers want first of all fresh ideas, 
whether they come from some unknown writer or whether they are like the wonderful articles which will appear shortly in 
“The Etude” embodying the latest thoughts of such outstanding personalities.as Mr. Owen Wister, Mme. Marie Leschetizky, 
Mr. Edward Bok, Mme. Marie Jeritza, Hon. Henry Van Dyke, Mr. Leo Ornstein, Mr. Charles M. Schwab, and scores of others 


representing the finest and most helpful contemporary thought on music and music study. . 


s a well-known pedagog. 


YURING many summers past, the writer has watched 
herous ambitious students who have attended master 
jses. One could not help being impressed with the 


t of many students. The real preliminary qualifica- 
is to make such a course worth while seemed to 
lamentably absent. 

t is no reflection upon any of the illustrious world 
lagogs, who have been heading the different master 
sses, to note that the results in many cases are not all 
mmensurate with the great sacrifices made by the 
dents in order to take advantage of the instruction of 
se celebrated teachers. How could it be otherwise? 
Yanced work demands long periods of preliminary 
jning of a high character. | 

Many books have been written upon pedagogical sub- 
its. The mere reading of such books by those in- 
ficiently trained to comprehend them does not help the 
ident. The mind, like the body, must assimilate 
lat is presented to it, in order to be benefitted. Beef- 
ak and Pate de Fois Gras, may be excellent food; but 
sy are not for babies. In the student’s mad race for ad- 
ncement, American musical educaticn has suffered be- 
use such students almost invariably attempt to digest 
ficult musical food long before they are prepared for it. 
Such students gain little by sitting in classes and writ- 
¥ at dictation certain principles the meaning of which 
sealed to them. These same principles, to the properly 
epared advanced student, may be priceless in value. 


Brainless Fingers 


: 
Generally speaking, many pupils seem to play solely 
th the fingers. The most important factor in the de- 
lopment of artistic piano playing is the sense of hear- 
s—not the fingers. One can train the fingers of a high 
ade moron or even of an idiot, to a remarkable degree 
proficiency; but that will never make a real artist 
mist. The student with trained fingers and 
trained ear, and a mind experienced in the 
est music can, it is true, gain immensely 
rough a concentrated, intensive course of 
ino study; but it is a great mistake to think 
at a few weeks under a master will be really 
neficial without this preliminary training. 


9 Get-Rich-Quick Students 

Thousands of students seem to proceed upon 
e “Get-Rich-Quick” p!an. They demand prog- 
ss, but are unwilling to pay the only currency 
hich will buy it—Time and Work. Not until 
e student realizes this can we expect a ray of 
ype as to a remedy of the deplorable condition. 
he student must realize that the study of 
usic or the study of an instrument cannot be 
ished. He must approach it with the same 
rious intent as that with which the student 
ould seek the degree of M.D. or Ph.D. Col- 
ges of standing do not grant degrees unless 
ey have the absolute assurance that the stu- 
nt has done a jrescribed amount of work 
* a high character and has spent years in 
ying it. 


The Time-Worn Excuses 


In music the comparatively short time that 
allotted to the preparation for the work that 
supposed to give the student the basis for 
ining a living is nothing short of appalling. 
he usual excuses given are: 
Lack of Funds. 
Lack of Time. 
Lack of opportunity for continuous study. 
American students as a whole seem to be 
iven exhaustive courses of study in everything 
se but music. One of the reasons why com- 
aratively few American young men are inter- 
ted in studying music is not a lack of talent, 
it a lack of idealism that should impel them 
. study music just as hard as the doctor studies 
e or the lawyer studies law. Properly 
d for, the financial returns in music are 
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| Mr. Heniot Levy was born in Warsaw, Poland, in 1879. 
He studied with Raif, Barth and Max 
tch at the Royal High School of Music in Berlin, graduating in 1897. 
‘made his debut as a pianist with the Philharmonic Orchestra in Berlin 
‘mg the following year, which he followed with numcrous tours in of new writers—Enprror's Nore, 


ful lack of preparation and understanding upon the: 


. | “ : 


Curbing the Music Student’s Mania for Speed 


By HENIOT LEVY 


His father 


orchestras. 


often far quicker and much greater than in many of the 
other professions. 


Life Without Idealism—Death 


“But,” says the young man, “one cannot live by ideal- 
ism. I must have practical results.’ Can one really 
live without idealism? How empty, shallow, meaning- 
less, would be our inner life without the precious glow 
of artistic enthusiasm. The love of art ennobles man- 
kind and compensates for the lack of material 
advancement. Many a man who is considered a failure 
in this world’s goods may, through his art afhiliations, 
have lived a far happier and far more useful life than 
the millionaire who has played with money all his days 
as children play with checkers. 

Of all the professions, Art requires the greatest perse- 
verance. Persistence, based upon sufficient confidence in 
one’s own ability, is the thing which counts. The Amer- 
ican student seems to require more encouragement from 
his teacher than the European student of the same grade, 
because he depends upon outside things to help him 
rather than upon his own powers. 

The good teacher in America works ‘much harder 
with his pupil than does his colleague in Europe. The 
teacher in America knows that the student demands more 
results during a prescribed period of study. The Ameri- 
can student is impatient. He cannot see why he should 
not do three years’ work in one. 
understand that oak trees do not grow overnight like 
mushrooms. 

American students race abroad with the idea of 
getting superior instruction in a short time. A trip in 
Europe is always broadening; but, in so far as study 
goes, the trip may be wasted unless the student's recep- 
tivity is trained and advanced to a degree so that he 
may assimilate with greater rapidity. No medical 


He cannot, it seems, 


student, with only a few weeks’ perusal of anatomy and 
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Europe and in America, appearing as soloist with several of the largest 
Mr. Levy has composed: extensively in serious forms. 
many years Alr. Levy has been associated with the American Conservatory 
at Chicago. THE ETUDE is continually endeavoring to present new ideas 


For 


perhaps a few visits to a clinic, would expect to go to 
the great metropolitan centers of medicine here and 
abread and be able to comprehend the meaning of com- 
plicated treatments or difficult operations. 

The waste that comes from the Mania for Speed in 

music study is terrific. The student rushes ahead and 
accomplishes only enough to learn at some later date 
that his knowledge is faulty and that he must begin over 
again. This happens thousands and thousands of times 
here in America. Attempts to economize time in music 
study so often results in compelling the student to 
study twice as long. 
What teacher 
has not seen pupils racing up and down the keyboard, 
like dogs in an alley, accomplishing nothing but the de- 
struction of time? Playing scales, both hands in parallel 
motion is, in most instances, a very wasteful procedure. 
Why? While playing upwards the difhculties are in the 
passing under of the thumb and are in the, right hand. 
The left hand is comparatively easy and covers up the 
shortcomings of the right. In playing downward, it is 
the left hand which has the difficult underpass of the 
thumb, Here the right hand veils the difficulties and 
the unevenness of the left. 


Take the matter of scales, for instance. 


Playing scales is not merely digital exercise. It must 
be coupled with most minute ear training. The student 
must listen every second for an absolutely smooth ef- 
fect. This is not possible when both hands play to- 
gether at the first. Scales should therefore be practiced 
a long time with each hand separately. 


Cleansing the Technic 

The following suggestions for the practice of scales 
as the starting away with a faulty 
technic is given in detail, as I believe that it is the only 
real cleansing process through which a faulty technic 
can be renovated, Technical work should not com- 
mence with the senseless repetition of so and so 
many yards of scales, but through a well-graded 
series of preparatory finger exercises. It is 
assumed that the student has become familiar 
with all the keys and has learned the fingering 
of all the scales. 

Virst of all, develop the two-finger groups 
by means of the well-known two-finger exer- 
Dr. William Mason saw enough in this 
to devote the entire book I Touch and 
Technic Series to these groups of fingers: 72 
23) 84.45, 

Follow up the two-finger exercises with this 
exercise L233, 234038: 
The combination of the three-finger exercises 
can be further developed by the introduction of 
mordents while one finger is being held, lead- 
ing up to the double mordent to be followed 
by a nine notes, then twelve, and 
finally, a trill exercise. After this commence 
with the four-finger exercises, letting the thumb 
follow after the fourth In this study 
lays the essential foundation for the study of 
the scales: 12341432, 23412143, 3412 
3214, 41234321. Now we follow this with 
a five-finger exercise with varying accents. The 
accent to fall on 1, 3 and §, then alternating on 
2 and 4. 

Proceed to play these exercises through all 
keys chromatically, All of the preceding exer- 
cises are to be similarly transposed. The pre- 
paratory broken chords should 
precede those of the scales, They are more 
difficult of execution than the scales, but once 
overcome, should facilitate the playing of them 
considerably. 


Why Wrists Remain Undeveloped 
There is much lamentation by those who can- 
not realize why their wrists remain undeveloped, 
They cannot play octaves, there is no power of 
resistance, and other wails, Tremolo exercises 
performed daily prove of immense value to 
those whose endurance is undeveloped. The 


point in doing 


Ccises 


of his 


for three fingers: 


group of 


hneer, 


exercises for 
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cause of the exhaustion, as experienced by many after 
a few minutes of these exercises, is due to the fact that 
the two muscles in the forearm, usually little used, are 
brought into play. These muscles are the same as those 
employed in winding a clock. How fatiguing an opera- 
tion this is, is known to everyone who has ever tried it. 
The muscles are known as suporpnators and pronators; 
and to them is due the inability of many to endure the 
strain of the Chopin Etude in A Minor, Op. 25, No, 11. 

A moment’s reflection now must lead ‘the student to 
the realization that all his attention has been focused 
so far upon legato practice. In consequence, a very 
important part of the technical equipment has been 
neglected. I would suggest the following remedy: 
The entire set of exercises thus far given should be 
practiced staccato, with the wrist as well as with the 
fingers. 
upon the condition of the fingers, 

Constant friction exists between the adherents of 
technical exercises and those who prefer to draw their 
technical material from the difficult passages of the 
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repertory. The question is so individual that it would 
be difficult to answer it generally. For certain advanced 
students, particularly those whose fingers have not 


been neglected, it may be advisable to feed upon the 
material the literature affords them. The others, 
who have not enjoyed the advantages of regularity in 
finger training, need Spartan rations ‘of technical dis- 
cipline. The ungrateful task of the teacher is to show 
the pupil the heights, but to the pupil belongs the un- 
disputed right to scale them. In my “Ten Concert 
Etudes” I have tried to embody the various technical 
problems which my observation has led me to believe 
are paramount in the student’s development. 


Musical Cripples 
I would like now to add a word to the musically 
undeveloped. The tendency of the uninitiated to occupy 
themselves with the modern and ultra-modern litera- 
ture, to the neglect of the classics, is destined to react 
harmfully upon their undeveloped sense for the beauty 
of the Masters, whose educational influence is indis- 
pensable. Why is the study of Bach and Beethoven of 
such importance? Apart from the depth of meaning 
their messages bring to us, the needed discipline the 
painstaking reading develops, is something without 
which musicianship is not attainable! They teach one 

to see, and while seeing to observe. 


Making a Life Study of Beethoven 

The less the student has had of this schooling, the 
more formidable will be the attempt to overcome this 
handicap. Erroneous is it for the student not to realize 
that Beethoven represent’s a life’s study which should 
be progressively developed, It is fatal to begin the 
study of Beethoven with such sonatas as Op. 53 or 5/7, 
to say nothing of such monumental works as Op. 109, 
110, and 111. The study of the sonatas should be di- 
vided into three periods, The first consists of Op. 2, 
with special emphasis on No. 3 of the same opus. This 
is to be followed by Op. 7, then Op. 27 and Op. 31, 
particularly the E flat and D minor sonatas. In the 
same period I would suggest sonatas such as Op. 53, 
57, 90 and 101. For the final period I would add Op. 
109, 110, 111, to be crowned by the Hammerclavier 
Sonata, Op. 106. 

Much the same error is being made in the study of 
a single prelude and fugue of the “Well Tempered 
Clavichord,” of Bach, without preceding this important 
work by the same gradual preparation. The two and 
three-part Inventions, succeeded by the I’rench Suites, 
of which I would select Nos. 5 and 6 in their entirety. 
These in turn should be followed by the English Suites, 
of which Nos. 2 and 3 of the first book, and the first 
of the second book represent material that must have its 
place in the curriculum of serious study. After this 
well-grounded preparation, the study of the “Well Tem- 
pered Clavichord” should be undertaken, The study of 
Partitas, though neglected, should have its place along 
with the afore mentioned works of Bach. 

Mendelssohn, although nowadays neglected, is of 
much etreater import than the majority of teachers are 
apt to acknowledge. And yet, | do not know of a better 
preparation for Chopin and Schumann than that which 
lies in the loving care one could bestow upon the master’s 
much neglected. “Songs Without Words,” “Serious 
Variations,” ‘Prelude and Fugue in E Minor” and the 
completely forgotten “Capriccio Op. 5.” Still fresh in 
my mind are the. words of Busoni, who dwelt at length 
upon the indisputable value of Weber's scintillating 
‘piano passages as a stepping-stone to technical brilliancy. 
Other works helpful in developing brilliancy are Hen- 
selt’s “Etudes ;” Moszowski’s works, because of their ex- 
cellent “klaviersatz;” after which the more difficult 
etudes of Liszt are in order. 


A flexible wrist will always react favorably ° 


‘left to the impulse of the moment. 
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Since those of Liszt and Chopin, nothing has equalled 
Godowsky’s contribution to the instrument. The poly- 
phony of his style, which after all serves only as a 
vehicle for his contrapuntal thoughts, is as remarkable 
as it is unique. The mastery of his technic so developed 
is proof of the constant growth to which the piano is 
destined. Bach’s Sonatas and Suites for Violin and 
Cello were with few exceptions known only to the musi- 
cally elite. Godowsky’s transcriptions of these, his latest, 
enhance the genius of these works through the medium 
of the piano, stamping them as worthy to be placed upon 
the pinnacle of piano literature. 


Concentrated Hearing 

Great stress in one’s musical education should be 
directed toward the concentrated hearing and widening 
of one’s musical knowledge. By this I mean not only 
the field of piano literature, but also that of the Violin, 
the Song, Chamber Music, and particularly that of or- 
chestral works. Those pupils whose geographic location 
prevents them from attending orchestral concerts should 
not fail to avail themselves of the excellent records 
issued by one of the most prominent companies. Should 
the musical knowledge of the listener permit the perusal 
of the miniature scores, the advantages derived would 
be greatly increased. Similar opportunities are offered 
through high class piano-reproduction master records. 
It is for the phrasing in particular that the hearing of 
these records could be of inestimable value. The read- 
ing alone of text books on phrasing, no matter how 
remarkable the treatise, cannot replace actual hearing, 
provided one understands how to listen. There is not 
a master whose phrasing is so utterly misconstrued as 
has been that of Chopin. First, we have the innumerable 
editions with their individual phrasing; second, the un- 
limited liberties which serve many as a vehicle for their 
so-called individuality and which have their origin in the 
entirely misunderstood and greatly abused tempo rubato. 
Most teachers and students should hesitate before tam- 
pering with the sacredness of the text as left by the 
masters. 

The very best advice one could give would be to 
compel the pupil, before thinking of reading Chopin 
individually, to discipline himself in doing first of all 
(and this is not meant for Chopin alone) what the text 
demands. There will be plenty of time, after the student 
has reached a point of artistic maturity, to deviate from 
what seems to him now to be the beaten path. 

Quite in line is the anecdote told by Josef Hofmann, 
who, during a lesson with the master, Anton Rubinstein, 
was stopped upon one occasion with the following 


remark: 


“My boy, all the liberties you would think of taking 
interpretatively, will be timely when you get to be as 
old as I am now. For the time being, be content to 
adhere to what the text indicates!” 

The guidance of the proper teacher will surely en- 
lighten the student sufficiently as to the difference 
between the advantages of the metronome and its de- 
structive influence, when used to excess, upon the rhythm. 
I can strongly recommend the comparatively unknown 
study of “Agogic” by Prof. Hugo Riemann, dealing with 
the elasticity of rhythm. The use of the metronome for 
the steadiness of purely technical work is to be recom- 
mended, but decidedly not for emotional parts, if one 
does not wish to deaden one’s sense of beauty and vision 
of perception, 

Pedalling is a subject deserving of the most pains- 
taking attention, and should not, as is often the case, be 
The conscientious 
student, carefully working out a composition without the 
use of the pedal, must realize that the same process of 
careful study should be accorded both pedal and fingers 
after the two factors have been combined. This ele- 
mentary remark is intended only for those to whom the 
technic of pedalling was not properly broached. The 
syncopation of the pedal (using it on the after beats) is 
difficult to many. The following advice could he adopted 
with advantage: Use the pedal alone without playing, 
counting from one to ten, changing the pedal immedi- 
ately after each numeral. Do this at first slowly, then 
increase the speed gradually. Now try the first of the 
“Songs Without Words” by Mendelssohn. Sing the 
melody, changing the pedal after each beat. Play now 
the right hand alone, pedalling as before. After that 
both hands should be tried in conjunction with the pedal. 
This simple advice has been found helpful in a number 
of cases where the syncopation of the pedal was difficult 
of solution. 

Standardization is the crying need of true progress. 
The argument advanced as to the insufficient considera- 
tion for the individual treatment of the pupil does not 


hold. The system must benefit everyone; the r 
being in ratio to the talent of the player. 
a big statement for the teacher who says he is oppo 
to interfering with the individuality of the pupil, con; 
ering that individuality is something that belongs to. 
out-of-the-ordinary-class only. Meeting individuality 
rarely one must consider such cases as genitses; 

alas, how many are there? For that reason it wo 
seem the duty of the teacher who is capable of devel 
ing the taste of students to lead them on step by 
until they show themselves able to rely upon their ¢ 


judgment, in which case they shall have earned ‘tl 
musical spurs! 


Musical “Bed Rock’ 


In his comprehensive Music and Musicians (publisl 
by Henry Holt & Company), Albert Lavignag, P 
fessor of Harmony in the Paris Conservatoire, prese 
a safe compass to the young musical aspirant. 

“One of the shoals most dangerous is the premat 
study of the great works of the modern wltra-romar 
school (Berlioz, Wagner), a study towards which 
young student is attracted as the moth to the fatal can 
These works must be known and admired, without dou 
but by premature study I mean that which is made bef 
the student has obtained a thorough knowledge of - 
works and the principles of the classic school. 

“Before he has done this, the neophyte is not in a c 
dition to comprehend that which intuition already le; 
him to admire. Ignorant of the old forms, which he } 
never thought of analyzing, he comes to regard as exet 
from all plan, form, or logical structure, the works—wh 
without being able to grasp their principles of constr 
tion, not knowing even that they have any—he propose; 
take for his models, making disorder, henceforth, 
own easy law. Having begun in this way, he will ne 
become aware that these new forms, which are so sed 
tive to him, are only transformations of earlier fori 


For Pupils Slow in Reading Notes 


By L. T. G. 


Purpits who are slow in reading their notes can 
assisted in the following way. The pupils sit in front 
the piano in a row. Cards are prepared similar to the « 
shown below. One card at a time is placed on the pia 
and the pupils take turns in telling what the note i 
“Treble clef G,” “Bass clef C,” etc.; afterwards go 
to the keyboard and playing the key it represents. If 
pupil fails to answer correctly, he must go to the foot 
the class, the pupil who first notices the mistake scor 
a point. For every note answered correctly the pt 
scores a point. The one receiving the most points wins 


The cards are made of smooth white paper cardboa 
six by eight inches in size. The lines of the staff ; 
half an inch apart. The above illustration is made ot 
eighth of actual size. Forty-two cards are used, « 
half treble, one-half bass. The notes represented sho 
extend from the third line below the staff to third 1 
above. It takes a little trouble to prepare the cards, | 
once made they can be used over and over. 


Why They Burned Chopin’s Piano 


Miss Julia Schelling, a well-known musical ec 
cator, sister of Prof. Felix Schelling, of the U 
versity of Pennsylvania, and of Ernest Schelli 
the noted piano virtuoso, has been making | 
grimages in Europe seeking for further inforn 
tion upon Chopin. Among other incidents in| 
tragic life is one in the Balaeric Islands, wh 
Chopin’s piano was ruthlessly destroyed for 7 
sons which Miss Schelling describes in her rom 
tic article to appear in THE ETUDE shortly 
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' is of utmost importance to the student with high 
als and aspirations for musical success to analyze 
entifically each difficulty as it presents itself, as noth- 
t is so complicated as to defy this method of pro- 
lure. Difficulties accumulate only owing to crude, 
p-hazard methods; whereas scientific analysis is based 
fact, not conjecture, and is a demonstrable principle. 
ie forthcoming article should be carefully studied, as 
mere pertisal cannot convey its purpose to any of its 
iders. 

As hands vary in size, shape and flexibility, and fin- 
rs also differ in length, shape and equality, every 
ase and condition requires deep thought, judgment 
d experience in their placement. 

Small hands are invariably placed inside, close to the 
ick keys, and this is also true for hands of medium 
e, as economy of space is essential. Large hands, 
wever, require greater freedom, especially if they 
ver eleven notes or more. In playing chromatically 
ey would require greater latitude, covering a larger 
ace, gauging the placement according to the size of 
e hand and equality of the fingers. However, place- 
ont must be enforced in every instance, as virtuosity 
inconceivable when shifting in and out, and greatly 
ters artistic success. 

Uneven fingers are in a special class, and the most 
rplexing problem to the uninitiated. If the first and 
th fingers are short, and the second, third and fourth 
90 long in proportion, special placing will accomplish 
od results; but inequality in the middle is a serious 
triment, especially if the middle (third) finger is too 
ng. For scale and arpeggio passages the over-long 
ird finger, out of proportion to the remaining ones, 
ould preclude the possibility of equality. As over- 
rge hands require condensing (almost impossible in 
ost instances), a special keyboard made to order to 
every requirement is essential. 

The hand best adapted for artistic success is medium 
zed, with fingers to correspond, and spatulate shaped, 
ith thickly cushioned tips. If it covers an octave from 
ie thumb to the index, and from ten to eleven notes 
‘om the first to fifth fingers, with a long thumb, it is 
eal. A hand of this character falls naturally in the 
irrect position, and the shorter fingers insure a quicker 
ring, responding instantly to every demand. As my 
vn hand answers this description in almost every detail, 
can speak with authority on this subject. 

It is here advisable to explain why the curve of the 
ager tips is so essential, and its importance in the culti- 
ition of a resonant, pure tone, perfectly equalized. 
‘Thickly cushioned, velvety finger tips (spatulate 
vaped) are undoubtedly the most desirable, as they hold 
ie key to bottom without effort; and the touch is free 
‘om the harshness so prevalent when these conditions 
0 not prevail. : 

The quality of tone, however, is not wholly dependent 
pon the finger tips, but largely upon the power behind 
ic tips. The impulse comes from the triceps miuscle, 
hich conveys the weight to the tips with each pulsa- 
on; otherwise the tone would be characterless, devoid 
f quality and resonance. 

Conic-shaped fingers often produce a much _ harsher 
me and disagreeable quality; but this condition is 
Imost entirely eliminated by a judicious use of relax- 
tion and weight. 

When applied to the conic-shaped or bony-hard finger 
ps, persistence and correct guidance ameliorates all 
arshness, and a beautiful, tone can be acquired. An 
ffensive tone is always ‘the result of striking, not 
reighting the keys. A misuse of the wrist also results 
1 a hard tone, as a high, stiff wrist (which compels 
he use of the forearm) precludes the possibility of any- 
hing but noise and pounding. | 

Results are inevitable in scientific technical ,and tonal 
judy, and convincing evidence is visible at the left side 
f the wrist and top of the forearm; as their huge 
velopment eliminates fatigue and allows of freedom, 
ightness, dexterity and beautiful resonant tonal quality. 
\ flabby arm becomes easily fatigued and must be 
eveloped muscularly according to the foregoing prin- 
iples. 

‘Studies of every conceivable character, from the wrist, 
t all angles and differing heights, are a part of the 
aily practice, until the student is so advanced that 
ctave and chord passages may be taken from solos and 


Scientific Hand and Finger Placement, and Other 
Essentials to Artistic Success 


By MRS. NOAH BRANDT 


In practicing fast forms, keep close to the keyboard, 
wrist free and unconstrained, using all the different 
rhythms. The continuous octave studies given below 
are of my own invention, and may be used from the 
foundation to finish, to which many of a similar nature 
may be added. When completed, the hand is enabled to 
move in any desirable direction, ascending and descend- 
ing; lightness, rhythmical perfection and speed being 
dependent upon the methods in use, as the wrist alone 
executes these passages. To play them with the fore- 
arm will mean failure from the outset. The octave study 
given below is to be performed continuously, as it is a 
test of wrist endurance, and must be played chromati- 
cally throughout the octave, ascending and descending. 
The hand must be placed according to the foregoing 
directions, the smaller inside, close to the black keys, 
as the transition from white to black must not be 
noticeable; and the ear must be cultivated to discern 
the faintest inequality. 

A trained, agile thumb, and a wrist that will bend in 
any desirable direction, will result if the conditions for 
the foundation are exact. (Norte: Watch the equality 
of the thumb, as it must be in unison with the fifth 
finger, and the legato unimpaired. ) 
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Continue throughout the octave, ascending and de- 
scending. No interruption is permissible, as it is an 
endurance test. Always use the fifth finger on white 
and the fourth finger on black keys. Never use the 
third finger in these octave studies. 

Given below are half a dozen exercises on white 
keys only. As the wrist development will allow of 
greater speed and endurance daily, begin by playing both 
staccato and legato; very slowly. As descending pas- 
sages are more difficult, and intervals of skips must be 
played with accuracy and correct attack, slow practice 
at first is essential. 

At a casual glance, these exercises may seem simple; 
but attempt great speed from the wrist, never failing 
to get the right direction, and it requires a student ad- 
vanced to the last stages; therefore, use your ingenuity 
and prepare for virtuosity. 


It is very difficult to control the speed and direction, 
as the mind and ear-must be alert and trained to obey, 
as well as the fingers and wrist. Therefore the above 
exercises are an invaluable aid to virtuosity in octave 
playing. gh 
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Scientific piano playing covers every phase of the art. 
Rhythm, phrasing, dynamics and pedaling accompany 
all the technical and tonal preparation, even at the out- 
set. To play scientifically, a student must be musically 
inclined, and the deeper his musical perception, the 
higher will be his ideals and his devotion to the pre- 
liminaries. Without a very delicate ear and intelligence 
accompanied by musical temperament, he will fail to 
appreciate the significance of tonal purity and all the 
necessary essentials to artistic success. 

A study of Bach’s /nventions, Preludes and Fugues 
is a splendid preparation for higher artistic work, as 
they train the fingers instantly to subordinate the tone, 
and vice versa. They also assist in the performance of 
a simple melody (most difficult of all accomplishments), 
as each finger must be capable of a different gradation 
of tone. Cultivate the performances of a Nocturne, 
Prelude, or simple themes, and always give them pre- 
cedence when playing for real musicians. It will in- 
stantly proclaim your gifts, as a beautiful melody per- 
formed to satisfy the most exacting taste requires self- 
expression, initiative and originality of conception. 
Pyrotechnical display, cultivated to its highest extent, 
alone can never carry conviction, and will never hold 
the close attention of an audience. 

Another difficult phase of piano playing (unless dis- 
cerned scientifically) is rotation, the most abused and 
least understood by the student. Playing in circles, up 
and down movements, and other equally ridiculous con- 
tortions and exaggerations, prove how utterly at sea 
the student is, as curves and circles are merely guides 
as to the method of procedure and direction of the 
hands. As when an edifice is completed no trace of the 
foundation is visible, so is it when the rotary movements 
are comprehended; as grace, lightness, dexterity and 
ease (unaccompanied by any of the aforementioned 
mannerisms) will alone be in evidence. 

The rotary movement is especially imperative when 
covering large distances, as given below in passages 
taken from the Chopin B-Flat Minor Scherzo. 

Ex.3 Scherzo, No. 2 


Chopin 


In the foregoing example, the first measure in the 
left hand covers an augmented twelfth, with large 
stretches between the fingers, and the second an inter- 
val of a major thirteenth. As they are measures in a 
passage working toward a climax, ritardandos are not 
to be considered; therefore, if the wrist (as is supposed 
at-so advanced a stage of piano playing) is prepared, 
the only necessary requirement is a scientific study of 
the rotary movement. We shall now consider certain 
rules to aid’ the student : j 

1. Do not stretch or stiffen the fingers. 

2. Move the fingers in conjunction with the wrist. 

3. Guide the hand by the shortest possible route 
toward the desired point. 

4. In these foregoing passages, a special outward 
rotary movement, differing from the others, is necessary 
owing to the two white keys (octave of e in the first 
measure, octave of f in the second measure). 

Here the placing of the hand must conform to the 
demand of the passages, and be subject to a rigid 
analysis. 

Hours of aimless practice will be useless in achieving 
the result in this instance, unless the rotary movement is 
carried out successfully; as the slightest rhythmical 
impediment will be noticeable, and will mar the beauty 
of the performance 

Another passage, easily accomplished by the same 
methods, is taken from the Toccata and Fugue in D 
Minor (Bach). 
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Bx.4 Toccata and Fugue 


In the foregoing passage, the attack from the-wrist 
and the exact curve from the bass to the tenor must 
again be exactly analyzed, as this is the only positive 
road to habitual accuracy. If the methods in use are 
hap-hazard, insecure and nervous, unreliable playing 
will be the result. Therefore, watch your attack, gauge 
your distances, use your eyes as well as your ears, as 
they are necessary when covering distances with great 
rapidity. Never approach your notes, in the endeavor 
to play them correctly, as they fall from above with 
one natural stroke from the wrist, moving in curves so 
quickly from lower to upper as to be scarcely discern- 
ible. To approach and pick up notes is to invite dis- 
aster, as a trained hand falls from any height, covering 
distances from one end of the keyboard to the other 
without a single false note. Nothing is ever really per- 
fect unless it is scientific and demonstrable. 

When a difficulty, therefore, presents itself, never 
despair, as there is invariably a way. Faulty mechanism 
is responsible and the solution lies in studying direction, 
gauging distances, finger and hand placement, and mus- 
cular development. You have then laid a foundation 
for sound success, if included in this line of develop- 
ment you have invariably devoted even greater attention 
to rhythm, dynamics, pedaling, phrasing and musical 
interpretation. 

Last, and of great importance is your attendance at 
concerts of every description, not least in importance 
being chamber music, as playing with other instruments 
is essential to musicianship, and listening is an infallible 
aid to maturity. 


Self Test Questions on Mrs. Brandt’s Article 

1. |Vhat difference is made in the placement of small 
and large hands on the piano? 

2. What hand is best adapted to artistic achievement? 

3. On what does the quality of tone mostly depend? 

4. Of what use are rotary movements of the hands 
and aris in playing ? 

5. Give four valuable rules for students to follow, 


Learning the Staff 


By Harold M. Smith 


Rarety does a teacher find a pupil who cannot grasp 
the staff in its relation to the keyboard, yet sooner or 
later he will meet one who fails to respond to ordinary 
treatment. The writer once had a pupil who persisted in 
ignoring the skips between two successive lines or spaces, 
in spite of repeated explanations. 
exercise was devised and it proved successful in clearing 
the mental fog. . 
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The pupil was first directed to read straight through 
as written, (diatonically) observing the black notes 
which separate the lines. Next he was required to play 
the white notes only, then the black notes only. As a 
final variation, he was instructed to play in the follow- 
ing succession of black and white notes: .White, black; 
black, white; white, black; white, black; black, white; 
white, black, white. The order may be varied for further 
exercise, according to the needs of the student. 


“Tue advanced student, in the end, must develop his 
own technic, according to the structure of his hand, and 
I might add, according to his own mentality.” 

—Frepertc LAMonp. 


The following reading, 


_ What Practice Really Is 


By E. Constance Ward 


THE ways of practicing are legion, and every student 
has his or her own idea of how to attain the result 
desired. Some succeed, others fall short; perhaps a few 
general hints may be acceptable. Practicing, defined, is 
the exercising of every faculty and muscle essential to 
the satisfactory performance of the work in hand. 
What we all want to discover, is how to obtain the best 
results with the greatest economy of energy. In order to 
progress it is necessary that we be able to criticise our- 
selves and our performance; it is the quality of practice 
which counts and not the quantity. If a student is work- 
ing under a teacher, each lesson will test the progress, 
and hints will be given as to methods of study for further 
preparation, which should be carefully remembered and 
conscientiously carried out. Do not let the clock decide 
the end of your practice time, but rather ask yourself if 
you know or can do anything which you did not know 
or could not do at the start. If No is the answer, then 
go on till you can say Yes decidedly. Never stop till 
some progress has been made however small. Otherwise, 
the whole time has been wasted. 

Concentrate fully on your work, and commit .as few 
errors as possible, train yourself to watch for faults; and 
never pass one knowingly. Aim always for a high 
standard. All practice should commence slowly, and 
gradually work up to speed required. 

We must also feel fit physically, or we cannot exercise 
our powers to advantage. Conscientious practice produces 
high nervous strain, and should not be continued if a 
feeling of fatigue comes on. Stop for awhile and rest, 
or do something entirely different; then resume when 
you feel refreshed. 

Do not always practice your various items of study in 
the same order; it is more interesting and keeps us out 
of a groove to vary the order. It is good to make always 
a point of playing at least one scale and one arpeggio in 
very slow tempo, listening carefully to each tone as it 
is produced, trying for absolute evenness of tone, and 


‘excellent practice, 


using varied qualities of touch and rhythm. This w: 
be found to control the nerves and to be a good prepara 
tion for more rapid playing. All scales and arpeggio 
should be practiced starting from either end, al 
crescendo and decrescendo. 

Beware of stickiness in your touch, All the muscles | 
use should feel quite free, no tightness anywhere, on 
firm control. When commencing a new piece or study, 
is a good plan first to go carefully through it visuall 
feeling in your mind the kind of treatment it will requi 
technically. Then begin to play in a tempo sufficient 
slow to avoid making any mistakes in notation, but kee 
ing strict time, and trying to put in the kind of tow 
required straight away. Accents should be noted. — 
is dull and monotonous practice to attend only to notat 
in the first instance. Put in as much as possible; but 
not sacrifice correctness, If mistakes are made, redu 
the speed. After one reading like this of the porti 
marked for study, pick out all the most difficult bits f 
separate attention, until the whole can be played eq 
well; then gradually increase the tempo. - 

Tests in sight reading should always be attempted 
correct speed, and the time kept strictly, even sacrificit 
notation; and never go back to correct yourself. This 
as all ensemble players find o 
Pianists should try to get into ensemble: playing at time 
as well as students of stringed instruments. Vocalis 
can always join a chorus as a change from solo wor 
A portion of every practice time should be devoted” 
memory work and revision of old pieces. * ; 

Remember that the mind has quite as much to do- 
the fingers and other physical organs in practicing at 
must not relax its control, or disaster will follow. Alw 
do your best; a little well done is worth more than a k 
only half done. Cultivate patience and perseverance at 
do not get anxious about results. Keep smiling a 
you will find your work full of joy, as music should be 
all who love it. 


Analysis Without Harmony 
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By Edith Josephine Benson 


Tue grouping of notes can be taught to a child of any 
age by planning instruction so that it uses what the child 
already knows. A small amount of analysis of a piece or 
study can be assigned at each piano lesson, the analysis 
becoming as much a part of the lesson as the practice. 

Recently a five-year-old pupil who: could play a few 
broken chords in one octave analyzed a measure which 
consisted of g-b-d in both clefs and found a_ scale 
passage. The older pupil who plays only a few major 
scales can be taught the meaning of dominant and sub- 
dominant and is then prepared to see that a composition 
progresses from the tonic to the dominant or sub-domi- 
nant key. The relative minor mode may be taught with the 
explanation that the scale begins on the third letter below 
the key-note, but the letter is sharped or flatted as in the 
major scale, and the seventh is raised as in sharp scales. 
These raised notes belong to the key, like sharps in the 
signature. The raised sixth, the diminished seventh, 
explained as the seventh chord on the seventh tone, and 
the progressions of parallel major and minor keys and 
relative major and minor keys may follow. 

The pupil who plays arpeggios in the fundamental posi- 
tion recognizes root positions easily. Only these explana- 
tions are necessary for chords that have one tone omitted. 
A tone omitted from a chord in one staff may be found in 
the other staff; or it may be on the second half of the 
beat or on the following beat. Even if a pupil has not 
played inversions in his scale practice, he can understand 


that C-F-A is the chord he already knows when the C 
placed an octave higher; thus, F-A-C. Second inversiot 
are explained similarly. Seventh chords are explain 
by adding to the triad a third, the seventh tone aboy 
the root. Any chord can add a seventh, but the choi 
on the dominant, called the dominant seventh, is tl 
most common. 

To indicate the root of any chord, only the name may | 
used, with Ist, 2nd added for inversions, and 7 fe 
seventh chords; as C, C Ist, C 2nd, G7 or V7. When eac 
new analysis is begun, the pupil should experiment at 
keyboard with the new chord on different tones. TI 
teacher should mark the chords to be analyzed, and lat 
the pupil may find them alone. Complete chords in ro 
position should be taught first, then chords with omitte 
tones, then inversions. ; 

To analyze melody, the pupil may look for bits of sca! 
broken chords, and melodies that are founded on chore 
but have some tones on adjacent degrees. 

The pupil who can do the work described is ready | 
see changes of key that occur without change ¢ 
signature, 

Intervals are unnecessary for analysis, but they can | 
explained at any time and are especially useful in readit 
horizontally. Even five and: six-year-old pupils. can mai 
intervals with 2, 3, etc. Explanations of major, mine 
augmented, and diminished intervals and chords are t 
complicated to remember without harmony lessons, 


Teaching the Scale to a New Pupil | 


By A. Lane Allan 


How do you teach the scale? Do you begin with C? 
Why not try beginning with A? 
Try beginning with A and simply saying the alphabet 


as far as G, and then repeating A, B, C again. It im- 


presses a new pupil more than the C-D-E-F-G-A-B-C 
method. You will find they remember the names of the 
keys much more easily if you do this a few times during 
the first lesson or two. 

Of course, explain that the scale itself begins on C; 
but you will tell them an easy way to remember how 


the letters come along. It makes an appeal because tl 
child knows the alphabet and immediately feels at hon 
with something he already has learned. There is | 
much to be mastered that something already known w 
be as a sort of hook on which to hang other details. 

Make a new pupil feel that it is all simple and nature 
Do not mystify or confuse him by a multiplicity « 
details. Build up a simple, consistent, easily understoc 
little story. The child remembers so much better 
you are careful to do this. 


. 


[Mr. Frank H. Grey was born in Boston, 
iss., November 19, 1853. He was a pupil of 
ederick Shackly in ’Piano and Organ, R. Hunt- 
‘ton Woodman in Organ, Charles Dennee in 
mo, and at Harvard, where he remained for 


HE immense interest recently shown in attacking the 
called “song shark” swindle, which it is said has 
ted unsuspecting novices (who desire to write music 
who have some form of doggerel which they want set 
music and published) of millions and millions of 
lars, leads one to suppose that anything written upon 
hat it means to put over a popular song,” will be 
eived with delight by thousands, 
Phere are in America probably two hundred publishers 
popular songs and some two score of other publishers 
higher class works. These two classes are for the 
st part quite definitely divided; yet the so-called high- 
ss publishers have no objection whatever to dis- 
ering that they may have a “song hit” crop up in 
ir catalogs. The popular publishers, on the other 
ad, deliberately seek scng hits. 


The Song Shark 


Apart from these two classes, there is the “song shark,” 
© is not a publisher, and who expects the composer or 
thor to pay him for publishing music—often unedited-— 
{ with many species of outrageous promises of great 
‘tunes which are never fulfilled and which they never 
end to fulfill. 

Anyone who is ensnared by a “song shark,” that is, a 
blishing house of no repute, deserves the same 
mpathy as the man who has been black-jacked by a 
ndit, or robbed by a crooked oil deal. 

[It is with the view of opening the eyes of these victims 
song sharks to the right method of merchandising a 
ag as well as to the iniquity of these wolves in sheeps’ 
thing, that this article is written. These song sharks 
yuld steal a penny from a dead man’s eyes, so lacking 
e they in the principles of humanity and common 
cency. 


$300,000 Worth of Trash 


Many of these song sharks are now confining their 
asical activities to prisons where they are incarcerated. 
ne, New York firm doing an objectionable business 
tually secured the services of a song writer of some 
putation and traded upon his name. It is said to have 
id some 6000 “customers” (better named “suckers’’), 
ho paid to have their drivel set to music and published, 
he cost ranged between $30.00 and $60.00, or let us say 
| average of $45.00. This means that these people got 
vay with nearly $300,000.00 before the Post Office 
ithorities put them out of business. Not one of the 
ngs was ever known to be successful. 

The secret of the “success” of such swindlers it that it 
ems impossible to convince the average person that -he 
is not the divine spark of genius, which is found in about 
le in a million persons. Everybody thinks he is a 
tent master; and the advertising of the fraud publishers 
enough to convince one that the writing of a popular 
mg is no more difficult than blowing his nose. 


What Do the Legitimate Publishers Want? 


In the first place, legitimate publishers do not 
ant lyrics or verse, unaccompanied by musical settings. 
he writers of poems may expect to have them fall into 
€ waste-paper basket or come back by the next mail, 
‘return postage is enclosed. 
The music publisher is a music publisher, pure and 
mple. It is the music, the melody and setting, that 
yunts, not so much the words. The high-class music 
iblisher knows, for instance, many classic instances of 
is, the most valuable being Heine’s “Thou Art So 
ike a Flower,” of the hundred or so settings of which 
‘ly those of Rubinstein and Liszt have survived, There 
ive been numerous settings of “The Rosary,” but Ethel- 
art Nevin’s setting is the only one that has world-wide 
pularity. 
Therefore, do not send any of your poems to a music 
iblisher. He is not interested. Get in touch with a rep- 
le composer. First address him, care of his pu)- 
r, and ascertain whether he is interested. Do not 
time and postage by sending him unsolicited verses, 
e is not responsible for their return. When you do 
verse, always enclose a stamped, self-addressed 


What It Means to “Put Over’’ 


By PRANK HH. GREY 


four years, of W. R. Spalding and Frederick 
Converse. He has written operas, overtures, 
piano pieces, songs and other compositions, over 
one hundred and fifty of which have been pub- 
lished. Since 1909 he has been a conductor of 


Don’t Expose Your Ignorance in a Manuscript 


Consider the aspect of a manuscript arriving in the 
publisher’s office. Let us suppose that you are sending a 
short story to the editor of Century, Harpers or Scrib- 
ners. Unless you imagine the man to be an out-and-out 
fool, you must know that a sloppy, dirty, unintelligible 
manuscript would prejudice him against you., Let us 
further suppose that he should go so far as to read the 
first page and discover not only grammatical mistakes, 
but also poor construction and bad handling of ideas. He 
would become disgusted at once, He might discover some 


slight traces of literary gifts; and if lie did he migixt 


FRANK H. GREY 


advise you to see a literary advisor and to have your 
story revamped into presentable shape. 

The music publisher is even less charitable. How much 
better it is to wait until you have, either acquired a 
knowledge of Harmony and Composition, and good mu- 


sical chirography, or have had some competent arranger. 


pass judgment upon the manuscript and possibly re- 
written it. 

It will surprise the reader to learn that many of the 
great composers of the day, who are masters of composi- 
tion, are, nevertheless, such bad music penmen that they 
invariably have their own manuscripts carefully prepared 
by professional copyists, before they submit them. Even 
Richard Wagner, Verdi and Rossini did this. Friml, 
Herbert, de Koven and others had copyists, known as 
“shadows,” to do this kind of work, to insure a good manu- 
script. It saves the publisher time and effort. If these 
outstanding men employ a copyist, how much more 
necessary is it for the tyro. 


Melody! Melody! Melody! 
Again, what do the song publishers want? 


Melody, 


melody, melody, This applies both to the popular and 
to the high-class publishers. The high-class publisher 
expects a completed, well-arranged manuscript. It has 


happened frequently arnong the popular publishers that 
some person, wonderfully gifted in making melodies, has, 
by means of collaboration with some well-known musician 
and arranger, achieved great “hits.” 

One instance, of sensational character is that of a 
composer who only a few years ago was a “singing 
waiter’ on the Bowery in New York. He could make 
clever lyrics and good tunes, These have become world 
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Popular Song 
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comic opera, having conducted many Broadway 
successes, including “Blossom Time.” Special 
attention should be given to Mr. Grey's remarks 
upon Song Sharks. The dangerous nuisance is a 
continued menace-—Ep1tor’s Note. ] 


famous and he is reported to have made over $5,000,000 
from them. Another famous vaudeville comedian, who 1s 
almost illiterate as a musician, has become fabulously 
wealthy. But such composers, with such genius, are as 
rare as Beethoven or Chopin. They always combine, 
mark you, with some skilled musician and arranger, to 
make piano parts and orchestrations. Their melodic 
sense seems to be instinctive. Their knowledge of what 
the public will buy is uncanny. 

In all of the instances we know, these composers have 
cast about in their youth a great deal and have seen life 
in all its phases. It is not to be expected that the little 
inexperienced country rhymster or musician, who has 
not looked very much farther than her front gate, can 
have the big human grasp that such men have. She may 
aspire for years, but she must feel and know in order 
to catch the heart-beat of the great world. 


Writing a Good Melody 


How, then, shall one learn to write a good melody. 
First, one must know thousands and thousands of melo- 
dies. One must instinctively see that the melody rises 
naturally by steps to a most impressive climax. One 
must write and write and write until the facility comes. 
One must have a feeling for rhythm. One must learn 
to know what is a good “melodic curve,” as Victor 
Herbert put it. Take his “Kiss Me Again.” See how 
each sentence has its natural reply and yet how each 
sentence varies from the former and ingratiates itself 
upon one’s ears—a knowledge of form that can he ob- 
tained from such a book as that of P. W. Orem, “Musi- 
cal Composition.” The same tests that have been applied 
to Victor Herbert’s famous song apply to the best melo- 
dies of Handel, Beethoven, Tschaikowsky, Elgar and 
Wagner. 

What happens when a popular song is accepted by 
the popular publisher? First it is tried out with a 
vaudeville’ or movie singer. If he likes it and is willing 
to sing it, a manuscript orchestration is made and a 
few orchestra leaders are asked to try it and to ex- 
press their opinions, The dealer is approached with a 
few copies and asked to pass upon its merits; then after 
a favorable report has been returned from all these 
sources, the publisher is willing to begin a campaign of 
exploitaticn, through the medium of certain popular, 
variety, trade and first-class musical publications. Then 
the composer is entering upon the first stages of suc- 
cess and the realization of popularity. Remember, how- - 
ever, that only a few of the thousands and thousands 
of manuscripts ever get even printed. 

But I know that no good manuscript fails of worthy 
consideration from a reputable publishing house: So, 
Mr. Young Composer, why seek the aid of the song 
shark and pay for the delusion of having your name 
in print. If half a dozen reputable houses turn your 
song down, when they are literally “breaking their necks” 
to get salable works, how can you, with your inexperi- 
ence and limited capital, afford to take a chance in 
backing your unknown manuscript with a swindler. 


The Cost of the Launching 


The cost of launching a popular hit may be from 
$1000 to $20,000, and sometimes more. Often this is a 
complete loss to the publisher, who has to be a gambler 
in the public taste. The public is always the final 
arbiter. If it were not so, how can we account for the 
fact that songs like “By the Waters of Minnetonka” 
took years before they finally became great successes? 

A tremendously popular song of the present time 
languished for several years on the publisher’s shelves. 
Finally, the publisher, at the earnest request of the com- 
poser, purchased the composition for a stated small 
amount. Two years from that time, this song started 
to sell and made such a fortune for the publisher that 
he sold it for a king’s ransom and retired to the Cali- 
fornia coast, to enjoy the rest of his life. The writer 
knows that it was only a few years ago that this same 
song was hawked about by salesmen to the Ten Cent 
store systems, who wouldn’t buy 50 copies at the rate 
of 6% cents each. It is now selling in great amounts 
at the rate of 22% cents each to the trade. 
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How High-Class Publishers Work 

The high-class publisher does not “plug” a song as 
does the popular publisher. He is inclined to depend 
more upon the artist singing the song in public. He 
circularizes the first-class teachers, and when the song 
shows signs of great popularity, he will begin to inter- 
est the orchestras and the manufacturers of Talking 
Machine Records. When the song reaches this stage it 
is “made.” Its returns are likely to be much more 
lasting than those of the popular songs. 

The Nevin, de Koven, and MacDowell estates are re- 
ceiving large incomes and probably will continue to re- 
ceive them for years, while the popular song hit rarely 
lasts more than six months. 


The Publisher Copyrights Songs 


In sending your song to a reputable composer, you 
are safe from piracy; as the reputation of the publisher 
valuable to him than your time. Don’t bother 
to copyright your tune. The common law will protect 
you from theft. The publisher always copyrights the 
songs, but the copyright is not complete until he sends 
two printed copies to Washington, to the Congressional 
library. 

The Radio, concerning which so much has been 
written, may help or it may injure a popular song. Up 
to a certain point, it seems to do it good, but there is 
apparently a point of saturation. The public gets tired 
of a tune it hears too much, no matter how good the 
tune. If the publisher could restrict the use of the song 
at that point it would be ideal, but the publisher can 
not and the radio does not discriminate as to this abuse. 


is more 


A Golden Slowness 


By E. F. Marks 


Ucu! My pupil is “running away with himself.” What 
shall I do? Ah! he has struck a snag in deeper water—a 
difficult passage in his piece. At any rate my pupil is 
going much slower. Now is the opportune time to get in 
my admonition for carefulness. 

There rushes to my mind an apothegm of Sevcilk. 
Immediately I find the quotation and read it to my too- 
aggressive pupil: “The foundation of all good work ts to 
practice slowly.’ Then he is advised that not only is 
slow practice requisite, but also adherence to a certain 
tempo which will enable him to deliver a piece without an 
observable. change of movement in the difficult portions. 
Also he is admonished that in those parts which are easy 
and well-known he must learn to restrain and control 
his facility of execution and hold them to the desired 
tempo. 

“To me slow practice is the basis of technical perfec- 
tion, and I can give no better advice to students than to 
take this for a golden rule.”. Thus continues the quota- 
tion; and such advice, coming from one of the greatest 
masters, should influence both students and performers. 
Similar thoughts should ever be in the mind, when, stu- 
dents begin the tasks allotted them by their teachers; for 
slow practice requires thought and care and undoubtedly 
leads to correct delivery and intelligent interpretation, 
as it allows time for the subject matter to “sink in” 
deeply. Likewise, performers should remember to’ play 
their pieces at a convenient rate of speed in which they 
will be sure to correctly deliver the musical message. 

Notice how slowly and deliberately some of our best 
orators deliver their lectures; and we players, who find 
ourselves constantly hastening, let us learn a lesson from 
such artists with words. And this recalls a certain rendi- 
tion of Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song,” by one of the 
world’s greatest pianists, in which it was taken in a much 
slower tempo than had been heard from other artists. 
The effect produced was that it was truly a song, a song 
about Spring, and not a representation of the brightness 
and gaiety of Springtime, which is the usual interpreta- 
tion given this piece. Bach, Beethoven, and even Chopin 
with his noted rubato, recommended that an approximate 
adherence to tempo be maintained; and these composers 
were not noted for their hurry. 

Finally, strive to gain accuracy and thoroughness 
through slowness and careful vigilance during the -prep- 
aration; and the ultimate result will prove a real success. 


FaNNiz BLooMFIELD ZEISLER is content to be thor- 
oughly feminine. “I have never heard any great pian- 
ist play the Chopin Berceuse as expressively as you do,” 
said a musician to her. “Of course not,” replied Mme. 
Bloomfield Zeisler. ‘You have only heard it played by 
men, and none of them have ever been mothers.” 


Pedal Pointers 


By S. M. N. 


‘“ 


Tue proper use of the “Damper Pedal” is of enormous 
importance, and the observance of the following rules 
will in time lead to artistic pedaling : 

(a) Never use the same pedal for different harmonies. 

(b) Do not use the pedal at the end of a phrase, unless 
there is some special reason for it. 

(c) Use the pedal for the lone melody notes. Use 
“syncopated pedal’—that is to say, depress the pedal 
after taking the note. 

(d) All foundation notes of chords require 
pedaling. 

(e) The use of the pedal is very important in climaxes. 

(4) Many players acquire the incorrect habit of putting 
the foot down with the accented beat; others are too 
violent, putting the foot down heavily and lifting it too 
high. With ordinary pianos a half depth is enough for 
the use of the pedal; and a silent lift—not high enough 
to lose contact of the foot with the pedal—is generally 
sufficient to dampen accurately and can be done delicately 
enough to avoid all unnecessary noise. Most pup.ls prac- 
tice too fast and do not listen to their own playing. 

The following is a good exercise for slow practice: 

“Damper pedal alone” 

Count four. Release pedal at “one,” put it down at 
“two,” keep it down until exactly “one” of the next 
measure. 

Next count three. Then count two. Care must be 
taken to keep the pedal down the complete time of the 
second, third, and fourth beats, and to let it up the “full” 
time of the first. beat; also to see that its use causes no 
noise. 


Port. 4 a ee ete, 
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The next exercises are to be practiced very slowly, and 
with equal accuracy and care of pedal and hand. The 
result in each case should be an exact legato, without 
either disconnecting or overlapping the tones. 


separate 


No.1 
Nol 2s 


Sees 
Ped. 4 


Not 27 


etc. 
fe 3 
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Deportment at the Piano 


By Russell Gilbert 


1. ALways sit erect at the piano, but not rigid. Do not 
have a “hump” in your back. 

2. Do not lay your head on one shoulder as if you 
were apologizing for your music. Neither should you 
thrust it forward like a chicken every time you miss a 
note. 

3. Many players stretch their necks every few 
minutes as though they had swallowed some of their 
wrong notes. 

4. It is bad form, although popular, to cross your 
legs at the piano. Only children under seven are per- 
mitted to sit upon one leg. They frequently fall from 
the piano bench. 

5. Have the right foot resting lightly upon the loud 
pedal and the left foot upon the soft pedal. Do not rest 
one foot upon the other, as it prevents the proper rais- 
ing of the pedal. 

6, In turning music pages do not wet your fingers. 
You but lose a beat and soil the paper. Do not tear 


off an edge of the corner every time you turn the page; 
and do not let the small snips of paper fall between the 
keys, as they may rattle. 
7. Count aloud, but do not beat time with your foot. 
8. It is not good form te sway from side to side a la 
jase. 
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The Etude ae Word Puzzles 


Toe : 
ae 
ei 
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Tue Erupre LZ a series of cross-word puz 


dealing almost exclusively with musical terms. No pr 
are offered. The answer to No. 1 will be published r 
month. This puzzle is by Beatrice Purrington. 


Across 


1. Metal tongues used in organs to produce sound. 

3. Symbol for a marked, emphatic style (abbr.). 

5. A famous German composer. 

9. A curved line over two notes of the same pitcl 
show they are to be played as one. © 

10. Salutation to the Virgin. 

13. A picturesque poem. 

16. Another name for A Kind. 

19. A Christmas hymn. 

20. A smooth, flowing melody. 


Down 


A Russian composer-pianist. 

. A mark to show the time of a note is increased ¢ 
half its value. 

3. Maryland Association of Organists (abbr.). 

4. A short song. 

6. A music magazine (or a study). 

Zi 
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. Church tunes or poems of praise and adoration. 
. A stringed instrument. 

11. Tutti in English. 

12. Arensky’s initials. 

14. Note of the scale. 

15. Pronoun in old style. 

17. Conjunction. 

18. Note of the chromatic scale. 


Set Your Mark High 


By Victor West 


TuouGH written primarily for singers, the folloy 
is applicable to students of music in all branches. | 
from Letters of a Baritone, by Francis Walker, the 
ters being those he sent home while a student in I 
back in the ‘eighties: 

“I wish it were possible to tell all singers and 
dents of singing that they must not be content to 
merely singers. Oh! if they would but see how ne 
sary it is to be musicians, scholars, artists. With sin; 
that last term has come to be merely a synonym for 
word ‘professional.’ Someone asks, ‘Are you a pro 
sional?’ and the answer comes, ‘Oh, yes! I am an art 

“Ts it uncharitable in me to see concealment or af 
tation in some students who tell you their aim is « 
a modest one—to sing in church or in drawing-roo: 
Surely a larger aim is nothing to be ashamed of, 
no one with a really slight ambition is likely to ex< 
the task he sets for himself. My best and wisest met 
said to me long ago: ‘My son, set your mark high 
never reach it, rather than place it low and never 
beyond it.” 


“THe accompanist must always be ready to conf 
to any change of tempo the artist may assume. He 
lies the difficulty of the art of accompanying.” 

—Josrer ADLE! 


SIGM UND SPAETH 


Putting Jazz to Work 
To say that our popular composers have discovered 
he classics and adapted them to their own use is no 
onger news. It is now admitted that practically every 
‘fopular hit of the day is based upon some really fine 
‘usic of the past, the invention of a great composer, 
xx perhaps an immortal folk-song. 


Credit Where Credit is Due 

There was a time, when popular song-writers were 
ust entering the paradise of genius, and discovering 
low easy it was to pluck the fruit from the trees of 
cnowledge, that they took pains to draw attention to the 
source of their melodic inspiration. Do you remember 
rears ago That Mesmerizing Mendelssohn Tune, which of 
ourse was the familiar Spring Song in a slight rag-time 
liseuise? It was perhaps the first song of its kind to 
rchieve marked popularity, and it led the way for a 
rumber of others, each glorifying some classic, Rubin- 
stein’s Melody in F, the Wedding March from Lohen- 
xrin, and its companion from the pen of Mendelssohn, 
Schubert’s Moment Musical (how many classic dancers, 
armed with double flutes, have skipped to its melody?), 
Rachmaninoff’s Prelude, and what not. You may 
emember also My Cousin Carus, which quoted a strain 
from: Pagliacci inseparably associated with the great 
fenor. 


They do it Better Now 

~ These were early and comparatively naive efforts. 
To-day they have their parallel in Blossom Time, an 
entire operetta based on the life and compositions of 
franz Schubert. The Song of Love, which is the waltz 
hit of this highly successful musical comedy, makes 
clever use of the chief melody in the first movement of 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony. It is a really good 
tune, and the whole success of Blossom Time has been 
1 legitimately musical phenomenon. The fact that Schu- 
bert himself is the hero of the piece may be considered 
as giving due credit to the composer, who certainly is 
to-day a more vital figure for the American public than 
he was before Blossom Time appeared. 

We have had also in the not very distant past the Blue 
Danube Blues from Good Morning, Dearie, a fox-trot 
rendering of the immortal Strauss waltz,. and the Song 
of India, a literal jazz transcription of the appealing 
Oriental melody of Rimsky-Korsakoff. The very name 
of that composer would frighten many people away 
from his music, but after they have danced to the 
Song of India, even Snegourotschka becomes a possibility. 

One of the first great popular hits to make a quiet 
and unobtrusive raid upon the classics was I’m Always 
Chasing Rainbows, that frankly quixotic. song that 
spread itself over the country just as the World War 
drew to a close. It was Harrison Fisher, the illustrator, 
a great lover of Chopin’s music, who brought the tune 
to the attention of Harty Carroll, of Tinpan Alley. He 
played for the rag-time connoisseur a piano record cf 
Chopin’s Fantasie Impromptu and pointed out the 
heauty of the slow melody in the middle. Mr. Carroll 
saw the point and produced ’'m Always Chasing Rain- 
90ws with an almost literal transcription of Chopin’s 
tune for his chorus. 


Im Always Chasing Rainbows 
(AJ] these tones duplicated in Chopin's 
Fantasie Impromptu) 


q The words to that song-hit were written by a certain 
oe McCarthy, who was later engaged to do the lyrics for 
1¢ musical comedy Irene. He nassed on the tip to Harry 


Cha 


[The following extract from Dr. Spaeth’s “The Common Sense 
of Music’—copyright 1924 by Boni and Liveright—is reprinted 
herewith by permission of the publishers. 
entertaining and informative work upon music, directed to the gen- 
eral public rather than to’ the professional musician, 
interesting subjects. 


erney, who was responsible for the music to that | 
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Pirates on the Musical High C’s 


Being an Extract from a Recent Highly Entertaining Work 


By SIGMUND SPAETH 


The author, 


im his- very 


covers many 


One chapter is devoted to the methods em- 


show, and Mr, Tierney also saw the point. They decided 
that this fellow Chopin probably had some more good 
tunes up his sleeve, and they went systematically 
through his piano pieces to find out. In the middle 
part of the Minute Waltz they fovnd the melody they 
wanted. By putting it into fox-trot time, they secured 
the chorus of Castle of Dreams, the hit of Irene, and 
note, for note Chopin’s music. 


Minute Waltz (Middle) 
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Castle of Dreams 
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This was a flagrant plagiarism, if you will, but it cer- 
tainly brought Chopin into the American home. 

The thing became a habit after that. There were 
whole cycles of songs based upon the same original 
melody, and when a phrase had once proved its popu- 
larity, it was likely to be used again and again. 
Beethoven’s little Minuet in G (played on the violin 
quite as much as on the piano) was one of the general 
sources of inspiration. The characteristic portions of 
this tune are in the opening phrase and its answer : 


Beethovens Minuet 


Sips oe 


(Imitation) 


Answer 


J Se 


The first was quite definitely imitated in a popular 
war-song, Rose of No Man’s Land, and the second may 
have suggested the chorus of Apple Blossom Time in 
Normandy, of an earlier vintage. There was also a 
song about the ukuleles calling, which did attain great 


popularity, although it used the entire melody of the 
Minuet. 
Rose of No Man's Land 


Apple Blossom Time 


Cs SS Se 
When Avalon appeared, however, it was discovered 
that the tenor aria, “E Lucevan le Stelle,’ from La 
Tosca, had been completely appropriated, and Puccini’s 
publishers, Ricordi & Co., brought suit.* There was a 
heated debate, in which Archer Gibson, the private 
organist of Charles M. Schwab, was called as a witness, 
and tried to argue that Avalon might just as easily be 
traced to thirty or forty different classics. But the 


Puccini won another suit in defense of his 
and ceed sold the entire jazz rights of 
lisher, 


* Recently 
“Butter fly,” 
“Tosca”’ to an American pu 
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masters or by closely imitating immortal tunes. 


ployed by some popular publishers in appropriating the music of the 


Once the editor of 


THE ETUDE called upon a well-known popular publisher and 
asked him what he called a “Hit.” 


any famous classic. 


was his reply. “Take 
Get peppy words; and 


TES CaS 5 
Jiggle it up a Kittle. 


there you have it.’ ] 


Ricordis won their point, and the matter was settled 
with damages quoted as high as $25,000, while Avalon 
abruptly disappeared from the market. 

The parallel between the two melodies is interesting. 
Mario Cavaradossi, hero of Puccini’s opera, sings his 
big aria in the third act, just before they shoot him. 
(Opera composers generally manage to give their tenors 
and sopranos their best music just before they kill them 
off.) The real melody of the aria starts in minor key: 


No.5 E Lucevan le Stelle 


BS SSS 


This does not sound much like Avalon, but turn it into 
major and see what you ger: 


No.6 Same in Major 


7 epSeeeet SS 


Now put this into fox-trot time, with simplified 
harmony, and it is only a step to Avalon itself: 


No. 7 Same in Fox Trot Time 


(os See 


Sometimes one melody is not enough to create a 
popular song. That riot of Greco-Americanism, “Yes, 
we have no Bananas,” contains three melodic germs. Its 
opening strain is a shock. If you have ever listened 
to Handel’s Messiah, the oratorio that is sung every 
Christmas in Carnegie Hall, and even more often else- 
where, you may remember the solemn moment when the 
chorus rises (and the audience rises too, by a fixed 
tradition) for the famous “Hallelujah Chorus.’ The 
first four notes uttered by the mixed voices are intended 
to convey the word “Hallelujah.” : 

Hereafter they will inevitably suggest their modern 
offspring, “Yes, we have no,” and jazzinine listeners will 
unconsciously add their mental “bananas.” There is no 
escaping the exact parallel. 


No.8 Hallelujah! 


Yes, We Have No Bananas 
(So See ee ee 


But this is only the beginning. The Bohemian Girl 
contains a fine melody, “I Dreamt that I Dwelt in Marble 
Halls.” Its middle section is literally transcribed in 
the corresponding portion of “Yes, we have no,” ete. 
Next comes (by way of “An Old-Fashioned Garden”) 


No.9 I Dreampt That I Dwelt (Middle Section) 


Yes, We Have. No Bananas 


a complete phrase from that good old American song, 
“Aunt Dinah’s Quilting Party,” also known by the 
words of its chorus, “I was seeing Nellie Home,” and 
at the end the Hallelujah of Handel once more resounds 
triumphantly, an everlasting. reminder of our uncon- 
sciously good taste. 
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AuntsDinah’s Quilting. Party 
Bx. 10 Copied by “An Old Fashioned Garden’ 


“Honesty is the Best Policy’’ 


Once more, in all sincerity: Don’t worry about your 
musical taste. Just stop being a hypocrite and say 
honestly what you like and what you don’t. Eventually 
you may find a reason for your choice, 

There are people who are ashamed of liking so good 
an American tune as Turkey in the Straw, also known 
as Zip Coon. There is an irresistible dance-rhythm in 


that piece, and it has established its immortality in 
every barn of the country. David Guion, a young 
Texas composer, made a concert arrangement of 


Turkey in the Straw, and now many of the great 
pianists have it in their repertoire. There is nothing 
the matter with that tune, nor with the man who likes it. 


Why Double Sharps and Flats? 


By S. M. C. 


“T can’t understand why we should have double sharps 
and flats in music; it seems to me there are difficulties 
enough without needlessly increasing them.” 

“Your objection shows that you know nothing, or very 
little, about the grammar of music. What would your 
teacher say if you were to spell cow with a k instead of 
the customary c? You would undoubtedly go to the foot 
of the class, although the letters are similar in sound. 
This is like enharmonic tones in music, they sound alike; 
as, for example, e# and f, or b# and c; but it would be 
entirely wrong to confuse them in writing. Remember 
that the degrees of the staff represent musical sounds 
which are designated by the first seven letters of the 
alphabet. The diatonic scale, moreover, is a family of 
tones whose relations are fixed by rules and principles, 
representing a definite key or tonality. The seven letters 
of the alphabet must be used in order in writing the 
scale, which forms the basis of all melody writing. It 
would not do, for instance, to write the f# scale: f#, gf, 
at, b, c#, d#, f, £2, since you would be duplicating the 
letter f in your scale, while the letter e would be en- 
tirely omitted. 

‘Double sharps and double flats are employed for the 
same reason. When the tone has already béen sharped 
or flatted in the signature, it can be raised or lowered 
by the use of a double sharp or double flat, respectively. 
Take the melodic minor scale of g#, which has a sig- 
nature of five sharps. Since this scale requires the rais- 
ing of the sixth and seventh tones ascending, the seventh 
({%), which is already sharp, requires the use of a double 
sharp to raise it an additional half step. 


Enharmonic Forms 

“Theoretically, we might have scales beginning on 
gs, dz, at, e= and b?, with eight, nine, ten, eleven and 
twelve sharps, respectively, all involving the use of 
double sharps. Likewise, scales commencing on fb, bbb, 
ebb, abb and dbb, with eight, nine, ten, eleven and twelve 
flats in order, all involving the use of double flats. 
Since, however, keys having more than six sharps, or six 
flats, are more or less complicated in notation, it is cus- 
tomary to use the simpler enharmonic forms, as b (five 
sharps), instead of cb (seven flats), and db (five flats), 
instead of c# (seven sharps). There are very few pieces 
written in the key of c# major. 

“Tt would be possible to write notes representing the 
scale of c major employing only three letters, but this 
would be an orthographic joke, or a puzzle. Correct 
spelling and grammar are as important in music as in 
language. A course in elementary harmony would un- 
doubtedly be the surest means of clearing up your 
difficulties.” 


“One must. remember that the people interested in 
revolutionary music are a comparatively small group. 
The mass of people are devoted to what may be termed 
standard music. I think that composers of this contem- 
porary kind of music are too much concerned with how 
the thing is done and too little with how they do it. 
What is wanted is somebody great enough to use fine 
music. It is the matter, not the manner, that counts.” 

—H, C. Corris. 


Sensible Tests in Elementary Ear Training 


By Leonora Sill Ashton 


At the very earliest opportunity (which means the 
first lesson) the pupil must be shown how to begin to 
concentrate his sense of hearing so as to produce ana- 
lytical results. 

“Listening is quite as important a part of one’s musi- 
cal equipment as playing.’ Yet, while the fingers are 
drilled and the eyes are trained to read melodies, har- 
monies and rhythms, the ears, in many cases, are left 
unthought of. Because of this indifference and neglect 
in regard to one of the most important elements of 
music study, the art of reading with one’s ears is an 
unknown quantity to many musical people. 

Is it too much to hope that the coming generation 
of children shall be taught how to listen? This is done 
simply by. concentrating the hearing upon special sounds. 

A wise father once had his little son to walk down 
the street with him and to pause at a store window, try- 
ing to take in with his eye every object it contained. 
Follow this idea at the first music lesson. Ask your 
pupil to keep perfectly still for the space of a few 
moments, listening intently to every sound within his 
hearing. Then have him to tell you the different sounds 
that have come to him. 

In the room where the lesson is given there would 
probably be the ticking of a clock, perhaps the breathing 
of a dog by the fire, the crackling of burning logs, the 
stir of the flames. Distant sounds might come from 
other rooms in the house, voices from the street and 
the sound of passing vehicles, whistles, bells, street 
music. Any number of sounds may be crowded into 
that moment, and if you can train your pupil to enumer- 
ate them, even if he misses some at the first trial, you 
at least have begun to teach him to use his faculty of 
hearing and of differentiating various sounds. 

Try this several times, and then, without delay, begin 
work at the piano. Strike one key loudly and then softly, 
explaining the difference in quantity of tone. Then 
strike a bass note, followed by a treble one, and let 
him understand the difference in pitch. In every ex- 
ample have the pupil sing the tones, for this is one of 
the surest ways to build up a firm and keen sense of 
musical hearing—of imprinting the sound upon the con- 
sciousness. 

Another good test is to play scales or arpeggios in 
contrary motion and ask the pupil what each hand is 
doing. Also use major and minor chords very early 
in the training. 

Other examples would be to play four or five con- 


secutive notes very rapidly and see if he can tell the 
number accurately. Strike two notes together, and hay 
him tell you how many tones are sounding; then three 
then a four-note chord. 

The moment the pupil becomes confused in his effor 
to hear, go back to the simplest exercise again. 

As the days go by begin on the intervals. Show th 
pupil how the major scale is formed, and then have hi 
build them all up by himself. (The minor scales, 
course, would come later.) Then teach him to listen 
the intervals—one a lesson would be my method, althoug 
this, like everything else, depends upon the child, an 
you will find that many boys and girls have very qui¢ 
and acute hearing. Let these intervals be learned thor 
oughly, however. If a child falters over one, give it f 
him in every key, making him sing it and listen to i 
until he is a sure of it as of the first three letters of th 
alphabet. 

“Accuracy,” the by-word of the music teacher, hold 
no more important place than in the matter of eg 
training. Do not leave the ear uncertain or hesitatin 
for one instant. It should be trained to focus in exactly 
the same way as the eye does instinctively. That th 
two—the eye and the ear—are very closely conriected 
and akin to each other is evidenced by the following test 
At a certain institution for blind children, Mr. Thoma: 
Tapper found seventy per cent. with absolute pitch. One 
child said to him, “The fire engine shrieks in A; 
gate squeaks in E.” In a case like this it would seen 
as if the accuracy of the eye had gone into the ear. 
But there is no reason why both should not be equally 
correct in a normal child. 

It is only that so many teachers have neglected thig 
training that the faculty lies dormant in so many people. 
The important thing is to begin it at the very out 
of the child’s musical education. Teach him to list 
Of course, you will have to keep this all in a ver 
simple state of explanation. But, as time goes on, 
up easy examples of rhythm. As soon as there has 
sufficient drill in notation, introduce a little dictation 
each lesson. 

The thoughtful and inventive teacher will find man 
opportunities to further this special branch of develop: 
ment. Let not one of these pass by unheeded. Thus 
you will be laying a foundation of pleasure and benefit 
for your pupil in years to come, and also will be help- 
ing him to attain one of the greatest assets of a musical 
education—a trained and accurate ear. 


Dvorak’s Poverty in Youth 


By G. Betts 


W. H. Hapow gives a very picturesque account of 
the difficulties Dvorak had in securing a living and a 
musical education, in his Studies am Modern Music. 
Dyotak was of course born in a small village and had 
little childhood training. 

“At Prague,” says Hadow, “he entered the Organ 
School (founded some thirty years before by a society 
for the encouragement of ecclesiastical music), and, 
from 1857 to 1860, worked his way through a period of 
diligent and laborious studentship. The difficulties that 
beset him were even greater than those that traditionally 
obstruct the path of genius. At first, no doubt, his 
father was able to make him a small monthly allow- 
ance; but even this slender income had soon to be with- 
deinen and the boy, at sixteen years of age, was left 
to maintain himself by an art of which he knew little 
more than the rudiments, 


wholly barren of opportunities. And it was not only 


in a city which was almost. 


the material problems of food and lodging that pressed 
him for a solution. He had learned next to nothing 
of composition, he was totally unacquainted with the 
great classics, he had no books, and no money to buy 
them; even the teaching of his school seems to have 
been mainly concentrated upon organ technic, and to have 
given little or no assistance in wider fields of study. 

“In order to obtain the bare means of livelihood he 
joined a small band of some twenty performers, and 
went about with them, earning a meagre pittance at 
the cafes and restaurants of the city. On Sundays he 
played the viola at a private chapel,....and between his 
two engagements, contrived to amass a revenue of 
rather more than thirty shillings a month ($7.50).... 
But in spite of all discouragements, he continued his 
work with unabating enthusiasm, and, in 1860, grad- 
uated at the Organ School as second prizeman of his 
year.” 


Baton! Baton! Where’s the Baton? 


By A. S. Wynn 


“Ax amusing, but to Grieg, annoying, incident in a 
Parisian concert hall is related in a letter dated December 
14, 1889,” says Henry T. Finck in Grieg and His Music. 
“It would perhaps not have occurred could Grieg have 
foreseen that it is possible to conduct an orchestra per- 
Tectly well without a baton, as Wassily Safonoff has 
shown. ‘The effect of the concert was peculiar and grand 
in every way, he writes to Beyer. ‘I was kindly re- 


ceived, but when the time came for conducting the or- 
chestra no baton was to be found, Servants are idiots 


everywhere, so, after waiting a moment, I left the con- 
ductor’s platform. Finally, the brute’ brought a_ stick 
about as long as myself, but fortunately as thin as a 
reed. 1 did what you would have done—with a furious 
mien, and in spite of vigorous protests on the part of 
the servant, I broke off a piece, threw the rest into a 
corner, and then returned to the platform and rapped 
attention for the dutwmn Overture. This episode you 
will not find mentioned in any criticism, so you can hav 
it as a piece of private information.’” 
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ALL cannot hope to rival the rapidity and power of 
a Tausig or a Rosenthal, the beautiful tone and the 
personal magnetism of a Rubinstein or a Paderewski, 
or the pearly perfection of Reinecke’s touch; but there 
is one quality of good musicianship in which it is 
really within the bounds of possibility to become per- 
ect. This being the case, it is almost disgraceful to 
rest contented with anything short of perfection -in 
time- keeping. 
All music-teachers, except possibly some who are 
Loo superficial and incompetent to deserve the name 
teacher, give proper instruction as to the relative 
values of the different notes and rests—the whole, half, 
quarter, eighth, and so on, as well as their lengthening 
dot or double dot. So we shall assume knowledge 
of this part of the subject and pass on to the matter of 


3 The Beat 

¢ ‘ 

~The human mind has almost no faculty of judging 
accurately and directly either absolute or relative lengths 
f time. Hence, when one is told that a half-note, for 
instance, is equal to two quarter-notes, although that 
appears a very reasonable statement in the light of 
arithmetic, it means next to nothing unless the length 
of the notes can be referred to an already-established 
feeling of regular rhythmic beats. Fortunately, the feel- 
ing for regularly recurring beats is natural to the human 
mind and body; though in some individuals it will be 
found imperfectly developed and needing to be culiti- 
vated. Such persons will generally be found to get 
out of step in dancing or even in walking with others. 
An excellent preparatory training in such cases, is to 
set them to counting aloud the beats of the metronome, 
in groups of “one, two, three, four;” “one, two, three ;” 
and “one, two.” Next they shoud: be taught to count 
these groups aloud, independently, with the same per- 
fect mechanical regularity ; and lastly, they should learn 
to count aloud while the teacher plays. For this pur- 
pose, the teacher should use music having a strongly- 
marked unbroken rhythm, such as a march or a simple 
waltz not containiig many syncopations. Beating time 
with the hand is also helpful. Lastly, the teacher may 
try an occasional ritardando or accelerando, instructing 
the pupil to follow these in the counting. When he is 
able to do this correctly, the preliminary training may 
be considered practically finished. But practice should 
be given in many different degrees of speed, in order 
fot to give the impression that “the beat’ is a certain 
uniform speed in all sorts of music. 


Ensemble Playing 


A really fine solo performer should have as correct 
a sense of time-keeping as an orchestral or ensemble 
player. Practically, the very best way to acquire such 
certainty is by constant playing in duets, or better still, 
‘when opportunity offers, trios, or other larger com- 
‘binations. It is not necessary to wait for the acquire- 
‘ment of advanced technic before beginning such train- 
‘ing, as there is‘a great supply of suitable material for 
vall grades. 
' Czerny’s Practical Method for Playing in Correct 
Time, Op. 824, is excellent for beginning. The first 
ten exercises are grade I in the Primo, after which the 
difficulty advances gradually through grades II and III. 
“The Secondo is about grade III throughout, and may 
be played either by the teacher or by another pupil of 
‘suitable grade. I have several times found it possible 
and of excellent results, to have these studies practiced 
as duets by two pupil in the same family. There are 
several more modern works which may be used for 
interesting variety, but none, probably, which excels 
jthis in good practical grading for beginners. Once 
arrived at higher grades, and skilled in the elements of 
the art of ensemble playing, there is an endless field for 
pleasure and mutual improvement in the large number 
‘of Pieces published in duet form, as well as in accom- 
-panying violinists, singers and other soloists. 


; Count the Other Player’s Time 


One of the commonest failings in early efforts at duet 
Playing, is due to the tendency to assume a certain ab- 
tract rate of speed, which may be fairly correct in itself, 
mt which does not synchronize perfectly with that of the 
her player. This is not a mistake made solely by the 
ireless or ignorant, but is often in evidence with the 
intelligent and conscientious. One must learn to 
d te count the ene as at aay exists in the 


By EDWIN HALL PIERCE 


other’s performance. This is especially true when we 
come to more advanced styles of playing, introducing 
holds, ritards, accelerandos and so on. We are taking 
for granted, of course, that each player is giving a 
correct performance of his part, and that such small 
deviations as are made from the regular rate of speed 
are intentional and musically intelligent. If the other 
player is guilty of an absolute error in his time-keeping, 
it will be proper to point it out to him tactfully and 
courteously, as it would not be well to make your own 
time actually incorrect in order to accommodate another's 
error—although even this may be properly done if the 
mistake should happen inadvertently in a public per- 
formance, rather than to stop-and make a bad break. 
(Professional accompanists have time and again heen 
obliged to do this very thing for singers, who are, bar- 
ring some honorable exceptions, as a class the most care- 
less and unconscientious of any sort of musicians.) | 


The True Secret of Time-Keeping 


Goethe, in one of his epigrams, says: “He who no 
longer makes mistakes might as well order his funeral,” 
which means that there is no person living who is free 
from errors. This applies to time-keeping as well as 
to everything else; but there is a certain way to keep 
small inadvertent errors from being too serious in their 
effects. If one is trying to keep time merely by giving 
a whole note its proper length, a half note its proper 
length, a sixteenth note its proper speed, and so on, the 
slightest error will throw him permanently out of gear 
with the other player, unless he should be so fortunate 
as to make another mistake of just the opposite kind 
which throws him in again; but if one is counting 
steady time, feeling the regular rhythmic pulse of the 
measure and that regular rhythmic pulse is the same 
that the other players are feeling, any slight error in 
time will be immediately, almost automatically, cor- 
rected. 

If the measure, as he has played it, does not quite 
fill the proper number of beats, he will hold back long 
enough to begin the next measure squarely on the first 
beat. If, on the contrary, it seems to have superfluous 
material, he will jump ahead to the right beat. Of 
course, in either case, there has been a slight mistake 
in his execution; but it is far better to overlook this 
temporarily than to break down and stop the perform- 
ance. When the piece is finished, look back at the 
place where the defect was evident and give it careful 
analysis and study, so that the blemish will not occur 
next time. Should such a mistake occur during a place 
where the other player has a rest, do not on any ac- 
count allow yourself to stop and try the passage over 
again while the other player waits. That is the most 
objectionable thing you can possibly do, in ensemble 
playing, 
to know just where to start in after his rest. 


Various Subdivisions of the Beat 


Practically all we have said thus far has reference to 
making the right beat come at the right time; but the 
beat itself is often divided into various forms of 
rhythmic groups. While all of these may be analyzed 
arithmetically, it is necessary from a practical point of 
view to be familiar with their feeling, so that one in- 
stinctively executes them in their proper form, and to 
recognize their total time-value without stopping to 
reckon it up. For instance, just as one recognizes a 
quarter-note (J) as one beat (in common time), 
one recognizes cach or any of the following groups as 
the equivalent of one beat in that kind of time 


oon 
eau 0d: 
or oe e8@ 

and so forth. 
The rhythm 5 is one which often is a stumbling 
block to young players. They are apt either to make it 
too much like plain eighth-notes (not snappy enough), 


or to make a break between the sixtcenth note and the 
next eighth. The fact is that its notation is a little mis- 


=) 


leading to the eye. Its real effect, when properly played, 
should be more like this: 


as it makes it impossible for the other player 
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How to Become Perfect in Time- Keeping 


One must learn also to distinguish it from two other 
rhythms which are totally different from it and from 
each other, but which present somewhat the same appear- 
ance to a careless eye: 


and 


The first of these is known as the “Scotch snap,” 
can be best taught from a good teacher’s example: the 
second is nothing more than a group of plain eighth-notes 
grouped in two’s, with the phrasing much exaggerated. 

In cases where the rhythmic structure of a measure 
appears rather intricate, the first thing to do is to look 


it over carefully and see exactly where the beats fall. 
We give two such examples, with the location of beats 
properly marked. The second of these shows a rather 
unusual feature, and for that reason is apt to be mis- 
leading. The group generally has its first note right on 
the beat (as in A); but it may in some cases be placed 
so that the second note of the group comes on the beat, 
as in B, 


fie B 


dopenr rr oie 9 


Another peculiar case is that where a note comes at the 
very end of a beat, following a rest of irregular length. 


—— t 


ij t ft t t 


= = Z 


The proper procedure in this case, is not to try to 
refer this sixteenth-note mentally to the first beat, of 
which it really forms a part, but to think of it as some- 
thing coming just before the second beat. The important 
thing is to get the second beat exactly on time in such a 
case. 


nN 


Compound Time 


In simple time, the quarter note is the most common 
unit for the beat, though the eighth note or the half-note 
is occasionally used, as in 36, % or % time. In any of 
these cases, the note which represents the time-unit, will, 
when lengthened one-half its value by a dot following, 
extend into and half through the next beat. 


Bx.5:. 


—— a 


But in compound time, %, %, 1%, the dotted note is 
itself the unit of rhythm and must be so reckoned. Thus 
6 time has two beats, % has three beats, 1% has four 
beats. This occasions a complexity of rests and other 
features which make it a little confusing to the eye some- 
times to pick out the proper places for the beats; but 
that is just what must be done, to secure correct perform- 
ance. 


Be pede Bi oie Se ea 


In very low compound time, it is allowable, and often 
correct, to count out the whole 6, 9 or 12 as if they were 
separate beats, but in more rapid time this should never 
be done, unless as a temporary make-shift to be soon. 
abandoned. The same is true of 7 or 34 time, which 
properly should have two half-notes (not four quarter- 
notes) to the measure, though beginners are sometimes | 
allowed to count it as 44. 


Counting Long Rests 


Sometimes in duet or other concerted music it happens 
that one of the players ‘has a rest several measures long; 
and it is very easy to get confused and fail to come in at 
the right time unless one adopts a certain system of 
counting. Suppose you have a six-measure rest in three- 
four time—count thus: —‘“one, two, three; two, two, 
three; three, two, three; four, two three; five, two, three; 
six, two, three.” 

But it may be that the last measttre before this indi- 
cated six-measure rest ends with a rest or rests, or that 
the first measure afterward commences with a rest or 
rests: in such a case be sure that you reckon these 
rests also, counting them in the usual manner, as they are 


{ 
| 
: 
| 


} 


\ 
i 


in addition to the rest which is made up of a certain 
number of full measures. One must keep wide awake 
and clear-headed, above all things. 


(Nore: The thick, vertical marks placed above several 
of the examples are, of course, to indicate the location of 
the beats. The fact that they are not spaced evenly on the 
page must by no means be taken to imply that the beats 
are not regular in their oceurrence. The fact that the 
exigencies of music writing and printing do not allow the 
staf! notation to be “pictorial” in regard to time, is one of 
the many little things which combine to make time keeping 
more difficult for the beginner. One simply must remember 
that the space a group of notes takes up on the staff has 
nothing to do with its time value in performance.) 


Break Down the Walls 


By S. M. C. 


Littte Ruth was playing her exercise, counting aloud 
vehemently, according to precept, yet, unconsciously add- 
ing another beat to each count, as though it were written: 
Ex.1 


Ex.2 


To her the bars seemed like walls or partitions which 


required a particular effort to surmount. Needless to say, 
the result was faulty rhythm, This is a very common 
mistake with little folks who have not been taught to 
recognize phrases as a whole. They see nothing but notes 
and bars and never stop to think what the music really 
means. 

By paying too much attention to measures and_ bar- 
lines the idea of phrasing becomes obscured, and the player 
never gets the thought expressed in the music, nor arrives 
at correct interpretation, 

Not until the young pupil overcomes the habit of playing 
by measures in a machine-like way will he get the meaning 
of the composer and render the music intelligntly, 


Index Your Musical Library 
By Rena I. Carver 


Ir started in a small way, by the indexing of various 
articles bearing upon research work in connection with 
certain teaching problems. 

This led to a systematic indexing of current and back 
issues of music magazines as well as literature and books 
pertaining to music, under such headings as Technic, 
Interpretation, Theory, Harmony, Notation, and Musi- 
cal Instruments. By this method information desired 
for the pupil’s attention could be found readily when 
needed. 

It is now card-indexed and cross-indexed sometimes 
under five or six headings, but always card-indexed for 
title, for general subject and author. It is valuable for 
the average pupil and for the argumentative student and 
saves much precious lesson time for a memorandum is 
made and the subject hunted up by the student outside 
of lesson and practice periods. The student likes this 
unbiased method and feels more independent, since he is 
thus enabled to form his own opinion. The search inci- 
dentally leads to added interest. 


Liszt’s Religious Trend 
By R. A. di Dio 


In his “Memories of a Musical Life,” Dr. William 
Mason asserts, “Deep beneath the surface there was in 
Liszt’s organization a religious trend which manifested 
itself openly now and then, and there were occasions 
upon which his contrition displayed itself to an. inor- 
dinate degree. Joachim Raff, long his intimate friend 
and associate, told me that these periods were sometimes 
of considerable duration, and while they lasted he would 
seek solitude, and, frequently going to church, would 
throw himself upon the flagstones before a portrait of the 
Madonna and remain for hours. 

“Rubinstein also told me that upon one occasion he 
had been a witness of such an act on the part of Liszt. 
One afternoon at dusk they were walking together in the 

cathedral at Cologne, and quite suddenly Rubinstein 
missed Liszt who had disappeared in a mysterious way. 
He searched for quite a while through the many secluded 
nooks and corners of the immense building, and finally 
found Liszt kneeling before a prie-dieu, so deeply en- 
grossed that Rubinstein had not the heart to disturb him, 
and so left the building alone.” 
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Short Excursions in Art 


By W. Francis Gates 


WHEN a musician can summon to mind the exact 
state of emotion or the mental picture he wishes to 
portray, and has the technic necessary for its expression, 
he is well along on the road of art. 

ok Me ae 

Continued indulgence in any one form of feeling 
will make that emotion the predominant trait. Conse- 
quently, it is well to vary the emotional states, lest one 
becomes emotionally one-sided. A person always hilari- 
ous is as tiresome as one always lugubrious. 

x ok x 


The speed of music is somewhat in proportion to 
the depth or breadth of the idea it expresses. Majesty 
of emotion is expressed by deliberateness, not by speed. 
Superficiality frequently is covered by velocity. 

* ok x 


What we produce in the way of composition, and 
what we reproduce in performance, aré but an index 
of what is in our minds. It is as if the shutters that 
enclose the mind were lifted for a few moments and 
the public were given a glimpse of its artistic furnish- 
ings. 

* ok x 

Art life consists of two features, the bringing of 
what is divine to the limits of man’s appreciation and 
carrying up of the human mind until it can appreciate 
a little of the divine. 

x ok ox 

Excessive mechanical skill does not make the artist. It 
is simply the machinery through which art may be ex- 
pressed, if one has the heart and brain of an artist. 

The great artist goes beyond the individual means of 
expression. Once he thought of this and that detail— 
this pause, that tone quantity. But these become second 
nature; he thinks only of the end, not of the means. 


The Twenty-Four Violins of the King 


His technical days are over; his emotional outlets are 
complete. 
kok + § 
The aim of the artist is first to interest the intellect 
and then to move the emotions, never simply to cause 
gaping wonder. That is left for skillful acrobats and 
sleight-of-hand performers, 5 : 
* OKO i 
In speech it is the manner as well as the matter that 
persuades the listener. So, to a certain extent, of the 
singer. He carries a message in the text. He can 
interest his hearers by his music; but if the face a 
well as the voice does not carry the message, he fails 
to convince his hearers. ae 
Kk x a 
Says Delsarte, “The soul which stops to contemplai 
its wings will never rise.’ Apply that to music. 1e 
artist whose thought is only of his perfection of technic 
cannot rise far above the keyboard. - 
The hypocrite in religious and social life is paralleled 
by the person who uses affectation in the arts. An 
affected personality or performances is ineffectual, even 
displeasing. 
kok OX 
It is well for the musician to remember that his 
audience wishes to hear, not him, but his music. Per- 
sonal abnegation is necessary to all performances that 
would reach a high plane of art. 
Even the little pieces of the second and third year of 
piano study may be played artistically. The music for 
these years should be so chosen that it easily is within 
the technical powers of the player. Then attention 
may be given to the possible beauties of the pieces, 
which, when brought out, label the work as artistically 
done. ’ 


By A. S. Wynn 


————— 


In these days of headliner dance-orchestras at the 
great hotels and movie-houses, it may be interesting to 
know of one that outshone them all in the days when 
the Stradivari violin was as novel as the saxophone; 
and one that was the forerunner, also, of the modern 
Symphony Orchestra, that known as “The Twenty-four 
Violins of the King.” Concerning this orchestra, 
Esther Singleton in her book, The Orchestra and Its 
Music, writes in part as follows: 

“When Louis XIV ascended the throne, the Twenty- 
four Violins became the finest and most celebrated 
Orchestra in Europe. In the superb palaces of Ver- 
sailles and Marly, Louis XIV blazed with all the glory 
that is possible to mortals. Magnificent furniture, 
magnificent paintings, gardens, fountains, costumes, 
magnificent ladies, magnificent gentlemen, magnificent 
feasts and magnificent operas, plays and concerts! The 
Twenty-four Violins surpassed everything of the kind 


that had been known up to that time. They represented 
the greatest heights to which brilliancy and sonority 
could attain. 

“The Twenty-four Violins played at the Court en- 
tertainments; they played in the churches; they played 
in the gardens; they played on the lawns; 
and they played for the King and his Court to dance. 
They also frequently took part in the Court Ballets, 
when they dressed in peculiar costumes with masques 
worn hind part before, so that they gave the ludicrous 
appearance of playing behind their backs. They 
played in the gilded and tapestry-hung galleries and 
salons of Versailles and Marly and at the banquets of 
the King. 

“Although they were called the Twenty-Four Vio- 
lins, the whole violin family was represented. There 
were violins, altos, tenors, basses and double-hass viols; 
and they played in four-part or five-part harmony.” 


Sparks from the Musical Anvil 


Flashes from. Active Musical Minds 


“ACHIEVEMENT in music, while measured by individ- 
ual talent, bears the closest relation to the sum of art 
culture in the place,and the period where the individual 
lives.”—Haroip Bauer. 

x Ok Ox 


“The excessive nervous sensibility of the modern musi- 
cian is for the most part traceable to the fact that he 
taxes his sensory nerves over-much and his motor nerves 
far too little. —WALDEMAR SCHNER. 

* *k * 


“With the very complex music of to-day, an interpre- 
ter is a very important factor. The composer creates a 
work. The interpreter re-creates it and breathes life 
into it and makes it a living, pulsating, vibrating being.” 

—Leropotp STOKOWSKI. 
* Kx 

“T hesitate to use the much misunderstood word rubato, 
but it is nevertheless true that beautiful piano playing 
must be as completely suffused with a flexible and ever- 


changing rhythmical pulse as that it must be of irides- 
cent variety on the dynamic side.”—Epwin Hucues. 
* * Xx 
“The music of Cena delle Beff(The Jest) is melo- 
dic and Italian. Every nation should have the character 
of its own race; otherwise the music is not the fruit 
of sincerity. I am Italian; my feeling and sentiment 
are Italian; I desire melody. Song is always the raison 
d’ctre (reason of being) of musical drama.” 
Uninerto GIorRDANO. 
0 RR 
“The great thing in piano playing is to set forth the 
meaning of the composition. To do this one must, at 
the outset, analyze the piece intelligently. It is necessary 
to know the ‘motives, phrases, periods, and so on. In 
every phrase there is a point of stress, a little climax. 
Learn where this comes and bring it out.” 
—GERTRUDE PEPPERCORN. 


Counterpoint and Harmony 


What is the real meaning of Counterpoint? 
MM. wy, 


he word counterpoint came originally from the Latin 
ase punctium contra punctum, meaning mote against 
jie. It is the science that deals with melodies that are 
by two or more voices at the same time and that 
itrast with one another: in rhythm and _ pitch-outline. 
interpoint has sometimes been called the horizontal 
ace in music, in distinction from harmony, which 
als with chords and their relations, and hence is called 
» vertical science of music. 


Thoroughness in Study 


ie 1. Shall I insist on the students counting time 
‘7 elon when they are playing? 

; 2. Is it proper to insist that a certain measure be 
Ringed with correct notes, even if it is repeated 100 
- times or more? 


3. What is the best means for memorizing? 
ay. Mrs. T. J. D. 


1. Every pupil should understand and be able to count 
he time of each composition that he is studying; and, 
f he is at all lax or uncertain in his rhythm, he should 
required to count aloud until he has mastered it. 

ut, whenever it is feasible, | should substitute a more 
ittractive method for the dull one-two-three-four, which 
; calculated, if pushed too far, to stupefy any real musi- 
“al feeling. Teach the pupil to think beats—possibly by 

ping slightly with the foot, or by nodding the head on 
he accents. Above all, be sure that he analyzes and under- 
tands any complicated rhythms in a new lesson before 
ie tackles it alone. 

2. Accuracy is a grand thing, but it is possible to at- 
ain it at too great a cost. I should say that if so many 
epetitions are necessary the piece must be too hard for 
he pupil. Rather use an ounce of prevention than the 
uindred or more ounces of cure which you propose! 
3. I believe that memory work should be required of 
very pupil, certainly of children; since the proper kind 
yf memorizing furnishes the best possible path to accu- 
‘acy and finesse in playing. A scheme which I have 
found very successful is as follows: 

Let the pupil practice each measure or short phrase in 
uuccession by playing it first carefully from the notes, 
hen from memory, at first om top of the keys without 
ounding them, and afterwards out loud. Measures and 
jhrases may then gradually be combined, until the pas- 
age or piece is thoroughly memorized. Accustom the 
mupil to systematic work of this kind, and memorizing 
vill soon become a part of his regular practice routine. 
. A “Jazzy” Pupil 


\ T am teaching a young lady who has finished the 
second half of the Standard Graded Course. She is 

studying the School of Mechanism, by Duvernoy (Op. 
» 120), and etudes by Burgmuller. 

 \. Please tell me how to grade her. 
like exercises and is fond of “Jazz.” 

. pieces and studies that I can give her. 

arouse her interest in ¢lassical music? 

am, Sp ae 


She does not 
Also name some 
How ean LI 


Your pupil is evidently in Grade III. 
I know no better way of exciting interest than to give 
right and attractive music, and to teach it with an en- 
husiasm that will inspire the pupil. Make her sec the 
neaning of each phrase, and how the phrases are built 
ip into a symmetrical whole. Also, fire her imagination 
y suggesting, or having her suggest, little stories to go 
vith the music. 

Hor pieces, try Tschaikowsky'’s The Skylark; von 
Vilm’s Snowflaie Mazurka, Op. 8, No. 2; Poldini’s 
Vight Patrol. 
erhaps you can occasionally insert a piece of the 
trictly classic order by giving it in place of a study. 
fry,\ for instance, Mozart's little Sonata in C, No. 1. 
s may be given in small doses, as though it were a 
ection of études, and so learned piecemeal. Similarly 
may use Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 49, No. 2, and his 
leaf, Fiir Elise; Haydn’s Sonata in G major, No. i, 
selections from Schumann’s Op. 68. 

5 she thus handles intimately the better class of music 
‘made to see its beauties, perhaps she will in time 
appreciate the reason why * ‘jazz should not be 
eg Piano parents 


* department. 


Scale Practice 


Tilow can I make it interesting to my Nees to 
perfect their scale playing? pri yee bs 


After they have learned fairly well to play the plain 
scales with the hands together through at least one and 
two octaves, vary the manner of practice for each les- 
son. The order may be changed from time to time. For 
instance, give the sharp scales for one week and the flat 
scales for the next; then let the scales be studied in 
chromatic order: C, Db, D, and so forth; then give all 
those which begin on white keys one week—in the order 
C, D, E, F, G, A, B—and similarly those that. begin 
on the black keys the next week. 

There are many ways for giving variety and interest 
to the manner of practicing. For instance, combine 
parallel and contrary motion, as in this diagram: 


Fini. 


Here the hands begin together (at the left), proceed 
up together for an octave, then separate for an octave 
and approach, then ascend again, and finally descend 
together to the starting point, Or, each of these items 
may cover two octaves. 

Again, scales may be played in canon form, with one 
hand continually two notes ahead of the other; or they 
may be played in thirds, sixths, or tenths. Especially 
valuable is practice in different rhythms, such as these: 


Cres Lh etc. 
year J I0 Sais etc 

Practice with the metronome is also- to be recom- 
mended, in which case the pupil may play 1, 2, 3 or 4 


notes to a beat, practicing one octave in quarter-notes, 
two octaves in eighth-notes, three octaves in triplet eighth- 
notes and four octaves in sixteenths. 


Forced Music Study 


Should a child be made to study musie, if he or she 
is driven to it? 
M. L. D. 


It is very unfortunate if a child has to be forced 
in this manner, since he is lable to acquire a positive 


An Opportunity for 
Practical Teachers 


THE ETUDE offers its readers 
timable services of the Professor of Piano- 
forte Playing at Wellesley College, Clarence 
G. Hamilton. In doing so, however, we must 
that come to those 
which are of general interest to all readers 
of THE ETUDE. We cannot expect Prof. 
Hamilton to ‘answer questions relating to 
the metrononic markings of special pieces 
or personal questions for the sole benefit of 
one reader. We invite inquiries likely to 
broaden the general knowledge of the impor- 
tant art and science of pianoforte teaching 


the es- 


confine the inquiries 
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The Teachers’ Round Table 


Conducted by PROF. CLARENCE G. HAMILTON, M.A. 


This department is designed to help the teacher upon questions pertaining to ‘‘How to Teach,”’ ‘‘What to Teach,’’ etc., and not technical 
problems pertaining to Musical Theory, History, etc., all of which properly belong to the Musical Questions Answered 
Full name and address must accompany all inquiries 


distaste for the whole subject. In many cases, however, 
the fault does not lie with the child but with the teacher; 
for music study may be made a bugbear or a pleasure, 
according as it is presented. Let the teacher make play- 
ing a joy rather than a disagreeable task; let her empha- 
size the meaning and beauty of the music; let her asso- 
ciate every step with attractive and familiar ideas; and 
the child will sit up and take notice. Appeal constantly 
to the child’s fund of imagination. Let his study or 
piece, however slight, express a game of tag, a Christmas 
frolic, a skating party, a sail on the lake. Connect his 
music thus with things that he likes, and he will look 
forward to his music lesson with real enthusiasm. 


Sonatas and Imagination 


I am working on Beethoven's Sonata, Op. 13, and 
am ata loss to wnderstand the music, i. ¢., what the 
composer is endeavoring to present to the hearer. 
This holds in cases of the other sonatas. Would it 
be too “programmatic” to append a title to each move- 
ment of such a composition? Why not thus appeal 
to the imagination and thereby increase the expres- 
sion of the music? After all, music is the imagination 
or the mind transferred through the fingers to the 
keyboard. Would not an idea presented increase 
the interest of the piece, instead of trying to make 
the hearer grasp the intangible? 

i Cran 


To understand the classics—especially Haydn, Mozart 
and Beethoven—one must remember that their music 
is intended to appeal to the intellect fully as much as 
to the imagination. Nice balance of phrases, symmetri- 
cal arrangements of sections, and especially the logical 
treatment of themes, were prime considerations with 
these composers; and it is these factors which should 
engage our attention when practicing or listening to 
their works. In Beethoven’s Op. 13, for instance, observe 


how the interest is centered about the “generative 
theme” consisting of three upward scale notes (C D 
Eb): a progression which, sometimes on different de- 


grees of the scale, appears throughout the first move- 
ment, immediately in the Introduction, and afterwards 
involved in the first subject: 


Ex.4 Np eeme 


2S 


and the second subject: 


theme 


theme 


Also in the final rondo, we hear the motive in its 
original notes at the outset: 4 
Ex. 3 


theme 


such constructive features 


Leas 
through the sonata that we come to appreciate the intel- 


by following out 
lectual subtleties which it contains. 

But Beethoven went farther and introduced a note 
of genuine emotion that savors of the succeeding ro- 
manticists. His appeal to the imagination, however, is 
mainly on general grounds, such as joy, gladness and 
the like, without the application of these moods to 
definite scenes or events. Apropos of your question, I 
recently played the Sonata Pathétique to my class of 
piano students, asking their opinion as to what ideas it 
suggested. One student declared that the insertion of 
any definite program would ruin the piece for her. 
Another found in the first movement the picture of a 
storm at sea, with the thunder, at first decidedly in evi- 
dence, finally dying away in the distance. To another 
the first movement portrayed the ravages of war, the 
second the contrast of peace, and the third the storm and 
stress of ordinary human life. . 

May we not conclude, then, that in studying a classic 
we should center our attention chiefly on its purely 
musical and constructive features; and that imagina- 


tive ideas connected with it should be of only a very 


general nature? Vor if we attempt to impose upon it 
a definite program, we are in danger of obscuring those 
very inherent beauties which the piece was designed to 
express. 
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CHOPIN, THE MAN OF TWILIGHT 


“CHopin once said of himself that he 
was in this world like the E string of a 
violin on a contra-bass,” says Oscar 
Bie in “A History of the Pianoforte and 
Pianoforte Playing.” “His finely strung 
nature* sought retirement, and fate had 
given him precisely that longing for rest 
and harmony which of necessity made the 
contra-bass of this world excessively pain- 
ful to him. He ran restlessly from one 
abode to another, till he found in the 
Place Vendome the best for dying in; he 
became more and more retiring, called for 
peaceful pearl-gray carpets, and gave full 
play to all his decorative emotions, which 
are the external proof of a harmonic 
soul. 

“The art of his life was driven into iso- 
lation, into seclusion within the sacred 
recesses of his musical poems; and he 
knew well how so to level his life to the 
external observer, that the biographers— 
apart from his one great passion—had 
never so uneventful a life to record. 

The well-known description of an even- 
ing with the master, which Liszt gives in 
his fanciful but yet so true biography of 
the master, is so rich in character that 
reality itself can hardly have been better. 
A melting twilight in the room, the dark 
corners seeming to produce themselves in- 
to infinity, the furniture covered with white 
hangings, no candle except by the piano 
and by the fireside. We distinguish Heine, 
Meyerbeer, the tenor Nourrit, Hiller, Dela- 
croix, the unemotional Minkiewicz, the 
gray-haired Niemcewicz, and George Sand 
with propped arm leaning back in a chair. 
The people stand around Chopin in the 
twilight and hardly know whence these 
magic tones had come.” 


“Truly in Schubert there is the divine 
spark.’—Beethoven. 


“CHOPSTICKS~ A-EA RUSSE 

Many pianists are familiar with the 
composite Paraphrascs written on the 
theme of “Chopsticks” by a number of 
celebrated composers. In “My Musical 
Life,” Rimsky-Korsakoff gives the fol- 
lowing account of the origin of this curi- 
ous work: “Late in the spring Borodin 
and Cui and I engaged in a joint com- 
position of a peculiar nature. Lyadoff 
also joined us. Here is what it was. 
Some years before, Borodin, in fun, had 
composed a most charming and odd polka 
on the following theme:’ (The writer 
then quotes “Chopsticks.” ) 

“Repeated over and over again, this 
motive was intended, so to speak, for one 
unable to play the piano, while the ac- 
companiment called for a real pianist. 
As I recall it, I was the first to conceive 
the idea of writing, jointly with Borodin, 
a series of variations and pieces with 
this theme constant and unchanging. I 
induced Cui and Lyadoff to join in the 
work. I recollect that at first Borodin 
showed hostility to the idea, preferring 
to publish his polka by itself, but soon 
he joined us. In passing, I remember 
Cui’s astonishment when I brought him 
the fugue on B-A-C-H (B flat-A-C-B) 
which I had composed with the accompani- 
ment of the above motive. Without disclos- 
ing the secret, I played the fugue on B-A- 
C-H minus the motive. Cui naturally did 
not warm to my composition. Then I 
asked him to play the tune; at the same 
time, I, myself, struck up the fugue. 

“By the time we had to leave town for 
the summer, we had accumulated many 
pieces on this motive. Lhad even too many 
of them and later excluded some from our 
collection. . The Paraphrases so de- 
lighted Liszt that he added a short tran- 
scription of his own on the same motive 
and wrote us a flattering letter about 
them; this V. V. Stassof published in due 
course.” 


The Musical Scrap Book 


Anything and Everything, as Long as it is Instructive 


and Interesting 
Conducted by A. S. GARBETT 


ABOUT SONG-ACCOMPANIMENTS 


From The Consort of Music; A Study 
of Interpretation and Ensemble, we learn 
from J, A. Fuller-Maitland that “It is 
dificult to say at what moment in the 
history of the Song, the accompaniment 
began to have points of musical interest 
as distinct from the singer's part. In 
Bach, whose separate songs are of course 
only with a figured bass, only one other 
treatment of the accompariment occurs, 
that in which there is a regular obbligato 
for the instrument, making up a duet for 
the voice. By the time of Haydn and 
Mozart the value of the accompaniment 
as a separate means of expression is al- 
ready perceived, and in the ‘Canzonets’ of 
the former there are numberless cases of 
its use in this way, even with occasional 
pictorial suggestion as in My Mother Bids 
me Bind My Hair, where the words 
‘while others dance and play’ inspire a 
little skittish figure in the accompani- 
Metts ese in In the songs of Zumsteeg, 
who is generally regarded as the pioneer 
of the art-ballad in Germany, the ritor- 
nelli, or what were called ‘symphonies’ by 
English musicians, contain all the pas- 


sages in which the accompaniment is al- 
lowed any individuality or phrasing of his 
own; and the same holds good of a very 


Jarge number of songs even down to mod- 


ern times. Loewe wrote many ballads in 
which the connecting theme of the whole 
is occasionally brought into the accom- 
paniment, and Beethoven in the Liedcr- 
kreis—An die ferne Gelicbte—puts ex- 
quisite bits of ritornello into eacl: of the 
songs and binds them together with the 
theme of the first resumed at the close; 
this resumption is begun by the piano, 
which heralds the change (three bars be- 
fore the three-four time) with little imita- 
tions of the voice-part and a flourish 
which though soft must yet be fully 
alive. In Schubert there are plenty of 
instances of all kinds of treatment of 
accompaniment from the simplest arpeg- 
gio figures to the most elaborate and even 
technically difficult accompaniment; but 
in nearly all cases the figure of the accom- 
paniment must be mostly kept in the back- 
ground, and individuality reserved for the 
ritornelli.” 


VON BULOW’S MANNERISMS 


WILHELM GANZ,a German musician and 
concert impresario in London who is not 
to be confused with Rudolph Ganz, the 
pianist, has some interesting pages in his 
Memories of a Musician, including the 
following notes on Von Bulow, the great 
pianist and masterful conductor of Wag- 
ner’s works in Bayreuth. “It was,” he 
says, “a long time before the great pianist 
Hans von Btlow was properly appre- 
ciated in London, for people, instead of 
listening to his playing seemed only to 
notice his mannerisms. He was, as a fact, 
very short-sighted, and when he played he 
took off his spectacles and moved his head 
about rather grotesquely; but this was 
not an affectation, it came naturally to 
him. He was always entranced in the mu- 
sic, and really could not see his audience 
at all without spectacles; but his gestures 
and apparent grimaces used to amuse 
them wanaes Bulow was a little man, 
thin and wiry, and full of wit and sar- 


casm. He was very sensitive about his 
slight build, and on one occasion, when he 
was conducting a concert at Berlin, he 
wrote and asked my uncle, the Conzert- 
meister, whether he couldn’t come ¢o his 
aid, saying: ‘Must I, with my anti-Mur- 
phy stature, lead on Madame Clara No- 
vello, or cannot a better cavalier be raked 
up? Murphy was a well-known Irish 
giant of the period, 

“A young English pupil of von Bulow 
told me a characteristic story of him. 
Bulow always impressed upon him the 
importance of the serious study of mu- 
sical form and structure. Happening to 
come into the room one day, he heard his 
pupil playing Mendelssohn’s Songs With- 
out Words. Bulow remarked, ‘Mendels- 
sohn! Das ist eine Krankheit fiir die Ju- 
gend!’” Which might be translated: 
“Mendelssohn! That’s a children’s dis- 
ease!” 


BERLIOZ 


In the Gilbert and Sullivan opera, 
Tolanthe, there is a song about the House 
of Lords, in which it is said that this au- 
gust body in the Napoleonic age 

“’...throughout the war 

Did nothing in particular 

And did it very well.” 
Berlioz, the most iconoclastic and for 
many years one of the most prolific of 
French composers, confesses to having 
emulated this aristocratic example in the 
days of his youth. In his inimitable auto- 
biography he thus describes his first com- 
munion : 

“Kneeling in the midst of a multitude of 
white-robed maidens, I was rudely awak- 
ened by the priest summoning me to take 
precedence of all those fair young girls, 
and go up to the altar first. Blushing at 
this act of discourtesy, I went up to re- 
ceive the sacrament. As I did so, the 


FIRST MUSICAL EXPERIENCE 


choir burst forth into the Eucharistic 
hymn, At the sound of those fresh young 
voices I was overwhelmed with a sudden 
rush of mystic passionate emotion. <A 
new world of heaven of which I had 
heard so much; and strange proof of the 
power of true expression and the magical 
influence of real feeling. I found out ten 
years afterwards that the melody so in- 
geniously married to sacred words and 
introduced into a religious ceremony was 
Nina’s song, Ouand le bien timé revien- 
dra! (When my Beloved Awakens). This 
was my first musical experience, and in 
this manner I became reli gious—my 


weekly confession to the director of my 
conscience was ‘My father, I have done 
nothing, to which the worthy man always 
replied, ‘Go on, my child, as you have be- 
gun,’ and so I did for several years.” 


JOYS OF A COMPOSER 


Most of us who attempt the difficult ¢ 
of musical composition might reaso 
remember the confession of Sam 
Pepys: “Was all day in my chamb 
composing some ayres, God forgive 
According to Ernest Austin, however, the 
art is not without its pleasures. Mj 
Austin, a noted English composer, writing 
in the London Afusical Opinion, not onl 
confesses his joy but also gives some goo 
technical advice: 

“One of the most exulting experience 
of a composer,” he tells us, “is surely # 
first performance of an orchestral w 
To hear the sounds but dimly imagine 
on paper issued in the varied tone-cole 
of the orchestra is almost like visiti 
fairyland of one’s own conception. When 
lad I used to compose a great deal 
chamber music, chiefly for wind-i 
ments, and I was privileged to hear 
first tried over by a group of the 
wind-players in London . . . 4 

“Young students of composition mig 
bear in mind the great advantage to 
obtained by being in contact with wine 
players. The wind-section of the orches 
is sheer romance! Each instrument is 
thing apart, a joy in tone-coler that de 
mands specific knowledge and experie 
if it is properly employed. Every m 
take in scoring is glaringly revealed o1 
wind-instrument, every known and cal 
lated effect is delicious. I made trios f 
flute, horn and piano, and clarinet, ho: 


and piano, and more exquisite combine 
tions I do not know. At the trials of thes 
trios, I learned more than any treatise 
composition could teach me. And t 
players never failed to advise me on a 
point I had failed in. When I learn 
the luxury of tone existing on the low 
notes of the flute, the value of arpeggi 
on the bassoon, the horror of very h 
notes on the clarinet, and endless ot 
matters, I realized that the hardest pas 
of the orchestra to master is the wood 
wind.” 
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“The only safe course for the aver 
pupil is to practice regularly or not at a 


TWO GUINEAS FOR LABLACHE 


LABLACHE was the greatest operat 
basso of his day—literally the greatest 
for he charmed his audiences long afte 
he grew so stout that he was obliged t 
sit in a chair in the middle of the stag 
all through the scene in which he too 
part. Ella, it his “Musical Sketches 
gives an amusing anecdote of this ga 
Neapolitan. 

“Lablache,” he says, “who commence 
his career as a contrabassist, was a mo: 
accomplished musician. Fond of literé 
ture and the sister arts, and a man o 
acute observation, his fund of anecdote 
so racily told, was inexhaustible. It | 
related that a stranger once visited Lz 
blache in London, and with extreme polite 
ness asked his terms for a singing lessor 
Lablache replied, ‘Two guineas.” Th 
stranger then placed on the table a bank 
note and made an appointment to see La 
blache the same evening. The latter, o 
arriving at the appointed address, was ar 
nounced and introduced by the valet in 
magnificent salon, brilliantly lighted uy 
where several ladies in splendid dresse 
were presented to him, and an animate 
conversation ensued. At last, embarrasse 
and impatient, Lablache enquired to whor 
he was to give a singing lesson. ‘We d 
not want a lesson,’ said the lady of th 
house, ‘we only wished to enjoy your con 
versation, you are so droll.’ 

““There were only two things I coul 
do,’ said Lablache—‘to get angry and re 
turn the money, or to keep it and laug! 
over the adventure. And, ma foi! ~ 
laughed!’ ” 
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GEORG EGGELING, Op.218 
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n true gipsy style, full of life and vigor, Grade 4. 
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SCENE DE CARNAVAL 
A graceful atr de ballet, withopportunity for contrasting tone coloring and much taste in interpretation. Grade 4. 
Moderato con grazia M.M.4--63 AUGUST NOLCK Op. 2% 
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ROBINSON CRUSOE 


Poor old Robinson Crusoe! 

Poor old Robinson Crusoe! 
*He made him a coat of an old nanny- goat, 

I wonder how he could do so. 

Witha Ring-a-ting-ting and a ring-a-ting-tang, 
Poor old Robinson Crusoe! 

From Mother Goose 
. useful teaching number, exemplifying the key of D minor. Grade 23. 
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DOROTHY GAYNOR BLAKE 
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A song-like composition (with secondary voices to be brought out), rising to a strong climax. Grade 4. 
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CHARLES ANCLIF 
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IN A GIANT’S GARDEN 


‘Aclever and entertaining characteristic piece affording good practice in heavy chord work. Grade 3. 
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STRUTTING OUT 


In contemporary dance style,characteristic and full of rhythmic go, Cleverly harmonized. Grade 4. 
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CHOPIN PLAYING 
FOR HIS FRIENDS 
Painted by Balestrieri 


; 


Se. |. 


P.©G, 


More than Chopin had in his studio 


you can have in yours 


alee studioof Chopin is alwaysthought 
of as a shrine of music. On numerous 
occasions other great musicians — Liszt 
and Mendelssohn—met there and played 
from their own compositions. 


Now you can have in your own studio 
more great music and more great musi- 
cians than Chopin had in his. 


For instead of two or three great artists, 
you may hear hundreds. You may hear 
the music that was known in Chopin's 
day—plus the masterpieces that have 
been written in the years between his 
generation and ours. And you can com- 
mand these riches whenever you like and 
as often as you choose. 


The secret of this new golden age of 
music lies in a miraculous invention called 
the Ampico. Concealed within the case 
of a fine piano, the Ampico makes the 
strings of that instrument sing under the 
touchof such artists as Lhévinne, Ornstein, 
Rachmaninoff — and hundreds more who 
make up today’s aristocracy of music. 


Beautiful music played on 
a beautiful instrument 


Through the Ampico, you command all 
types of music — sonatas, nocturnes, sere- 


nades, fantasies; piano arrangements of 
symphonies and operas; hymns, ballads, 
marches — even modern dance music 
played by men who are teaching the 
world what syncopation at its best can be. 


The Ampico is limited to a few makes 
of pianos—selected for their pre-eminent 
quality, and for the flawless construction 
that is the product of generations of fine 
craftsmanship. They are: the Chickering, 
the Mason &* Hamlin, the Knabe, the 
Fischer, the Haines Bros., the Marshall 
& Wendell, the Franklin, and in Canada 
the Willis also. Note that the Chickering, 
the Mason &* Hamlin, and the Knabe are 
three of the four great pianos in general 
use on the American concert stage. 


When you play by hand 


The Ampico is intact for playing by hand, 
for the instrument is not altered in even 
the slightest structural detail. When an 
artist's recording is not being played, the 
Ampico mechanism touches neither the 
strings nor the keys. 


Hear the Ampico 


To make sure of hearing the Ampico 
soon go toa store where any of the pianos 
mentioned above are sold,select an Ampico 


ShkAMPICO # 


The ALL of the PLANO 


4 * af 
* mo & aa 
Pe hs hE ee 


recording of a favorite composition and 
ask to hear it played. A note to the 
address below will bring a booklet describ 
ing the Ampico, its hundreds of artists, 
and its inexhaustible library of music. 


The piano you now own will entitle 
you to an allowance in the purchase of 
an Ampico. This fact and convenient 
terms of payment place the joys of Ampico 
ownership within your reach at once. 
Foot-power models, $795. Electric models, 
$985 to $5000, With freight added. 
Uprights and grands. 


Music from the Ampico Library 


Ballade No. 3—Chopin GODOWSKY 
The Lorelei—Liszt LHEVINNE 
Jeux d’Eau—Ravel MOISEIWITSCH 
Humoresque—Dvérak ORNSTEIN 
Prelude C Minor—Rachmaninoff. 
RACHMANINOFF 
Etude G Sharp Minor—Chopin ROSENTHAL 
Barcarolle—Rubinstein RUBINSTEIN 
Marche Militaire—Schubert SCHNITZER 


BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 


Liebestraum— Liszt 


Or for Dancing 
Musical Comedy Favorites, No. 1 DELCAMP 
Nobody Loves You Like I Do LOPEZ 


THE AMPICO CORPORATION 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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is embodied in this new musical instrument 


A phonograph and a radio, scientifically combining the 
reproductive mastery of the Brunswick Phonograph 
with the Radiola of the Radio Corporation of America, 
thus offering the supreme in a phonograph with 
the greatest achievements in radio—zn one instrument. 


ERE is an instrument that is liter- The superlative in radio, the supreme 
ally changing the lives of people. 
—a musical achievement admittedly 


without parallel. 


in a phonograph in one! 


At a simple turn of a lever, it is the 
most remarkable of radios. At another 


a Starting with the outstanding wonders — turn, it is the supreme in a phonograph 
i of radio, it multiplies them. —the instrument for which virtually 
# Educationally, in homes where there an Bred a of i oe Hall of 
AA are children, it offers a wonderful new ses eo oe ie or oe y: 

i world of musical appreciation. Nothing in music—music in the mak- 
i ; he ee ing, music of the air, the favorite rec- 
f) Mechanically, it isso far past the ex- 

ye 5 ida ee ‘ ords your heart calls to hear now and 
fil efits ge tha : : 

Hi perimental stage that one may acquire again—are thus beyond youmiaman 


it with positive assurance of lasting 


(i 
Re 


Brunswick Radiola No. 6 


satisfaction through the years to come. 


It combines the thrills of radio’s most 
remarkable achievements — the receiv- 
ing devices of the Radio Corporation of 
America—with the internationally ac- 
claimed musical and tonal qualities of 
the Brunswick Phonograph. It is a 
radio, a phonograph in one... yet, not 
a “combination” in the sense that you 
know it. 


You change no parts to operate it. 


Not a makeshift 
but a scientific UNIT 


It is in nowise a makeshift—simply a 
radio receiving device in a phonograph 
cabinet—but the ultimate result of ex- 
haustive laboratory work by acoustical 
and musical experts of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America and of Brunswick. 
The Brunswick Method of Reproduc- 


‘The Sign of Musical Prestige 


PHONOGRAPHS + RECORDS « RADIOLAS 


Remember—Brunswick now offers the choice of two 
supreme musical instruments: the Brunswick Phono- 
graph and the Brunswick Radiola, which is a phono- 
graph and a radio in one. 
expressing the ultimate in fine craftsmanship. 


Embodied in cabinets 


MARCH 1925 
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Door on side of cabinet 
containing loop for operation of 
RADIOLA SuPERAHETERODYNE 


ULTONA 
plays all 
phonograph 
records 


Lever 
transforms 
phonograph to 
radio by simple 


turn 


Gritte 
covering all-wood 
4 oval tone amplifier 


—Drawer 
containing 
RADIOLA 
Supern= 
i HETERODYNE 


Usual record 
album space 
§| |behind this door 


on has been subsidized to do for radio 
hat it did for phonographic music. 


‘hus the Brunswick Radiola marks the 
est that men know in radio; the best 
jat’s known in musical reproduction. 


lote particularly that it is a scientifically 
»mbined unit —not a so-called “com- 
ination” radio and phonograph. 


he loud speaker unit, the loop anten- 
ae, batteries and all the integral parts 
re built into the instrument itself. 


ue to the synchronizing of the Radiola 
ud speaker with the Brunswick all- 
‘ood tone amplifier and two-purpose 
orn, it attains a beauty of tone, a rich 
iusical quality —and a clarity that is 
imost unbelievable. 


Brunswick Radiola No. 360 


The Brunswick Radiola 
Super-Heterodyne 


a Prices as low as $190 

ome styles embody the Radiola Super- 
leterodyne, others the Radiola Re- 
enoflex, others the Radiola No. 3 and 
lo. 3A. All are obtainable on surpris- 


igly liberal terms of payment. 


—some remarkable features: 


1 Requires no outside antenna—no 
ground wires. You can move it 
from room to room—plays wherever 
you place it. 

‘or a demonstration, call on any Bruns- 


5 2 Amazing selectivity permitting you 
rick dealer. 


to “cut out” what you don’t want to 

= hear and pick out instantly what you 
Brunswick Radiola No..160 do. Consider what this means in 
big centers. 


ee 


HE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
Manufacturers— Established 1845 

eneral Offices: CHICAGO Branches in all principal cities 3 Combines the superlative in radio 

with the superlative in phonographic 

reproduction—a phonograph and a 


i =» ‘The Sign of Musical Prestige , ee ae 
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ENSEMBLE PIANO MUSIC 


Which Will Delight an Audience | 


FOUR HANDS 
(Two Players at One Piano) 


Albert Gehring... ...1 Masurka Pomposa ......... Grade 4-5 $1.25 
W.C. E. Seeboeck:..Minuet a lV Antico..........- Grade 4 fa 
W. C. E. Seeboeck.. .Serenata Napolitana,........ Grade 31%4-4 1.00 
John Francis Gilder PRE AGTOOOK os Oey ee Grade. 3-334 75 
Maurice Arnolday!.. The Old Casile. 6) 8s. 08 we Grade 3 wes} 
Charlotte E. Davis...Valse in A Flat. «.: Grade 34%—-4 1.00 
Brances Derrysean aiches FuUchtonn twee e Grade 3 25 


Note.—We have many attractive pieces in grades 1 and 2 also. 


SIX HANDS 
(Three Players at One Piano) 


f! W. Caven Barron.../ullalo (An Irish Lullaby)..Grade 4 $1.00 
peMentor Crosse. into. -ALEIOa i. . eae ace ban eee Grade 3 1.00 
| Chas. Drumheller... Merry Bells of Morning..... Grade 4 i25 
i) Maurice Arnold..... The Fortune Parlors ne a: Grade 3 75 
|| Mathilde Bilbro..... Dancing in the Sunshine... .¢ Grade 3 


TWO PIANOS—Four Hands 


(Two Players at Two Pianos) 

As a result of specializing in publications for two pianos—four 
hands—it is our pleasure to offer you an unusually interesting list of 
arrangements of standard classics by Grieg, Mendelssohn, ‘Chopin, 
Mozart and others—NEVER’ ie ORE OBTAINABLE, In addi- 
tion, we offer original works by American writers. There follows a 
choice few—selected from a tapes list. 


Edward Grieg.......\March of the Dwarfs....... Grade 3% $2.00 
Norwegian Dance, Op. 35 #2 Grade 3 1.50 
Butte rfly Ph): ae meee nS Grade 4 75 
Sumshigne SONS os i's cis swe Grade 3% ~.1.50 
Peer Gynt Siite. ssi... . 00. Grade 4? a2. 50 
Ethelbert Nevin..... (From “A Day in Venice’’ suite) 
Pe DOOR cs a vhs «4 Minis) ole eae Grade. 3% —. 1.00 
2—Gondolers vic ci ncn Grade 344-7 V5 
3—V enetian Love Song..+.. Grade 344 1.00 
; A— Goodnight 266.50. kos Grade 3% = 1.25 
Felix Mendelssohn..(From “Midsummer Night’s Dream’’) 
<li Dance i. oule warden Grade 3% = 2,50 
IN OGEUPTE ts) oe paar sa ele Grade 2.00 
3—Entrance of the Clowns..Grade 3 Rls 
4—Dance of the Clowns.,..Grade 3 1.00 
SSCA OT irre le Grade 4 3.00 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. (Suite on Old Irish Melodies) i 
Prelude itn Nae tegen nee Grade 2.50 
Old Time Peasant Dance... .Grade 2.50 
The. Ancient Cabin 20s. 3 sea Grade 2.50 
Pane: AN, a eve Soe el ee Grade 3.50 
W. C. E. Séeboeck. .Minuet a lAntico.......... Grade 1.50 
Charice Cea ross. alse: Caprice: sie vate eal Grade 2.00 
Edward A. Muel lees AP Grand Ole) iieeatem renee ae Grade 


WWWWWNNWABRAAUUM 


Summer Moonlight ........ Grade 2% 75 
Frederic ‘Chopin... Mooturne, Op: Sabra ee Grade 34% - 1.25 
W. A. Mozart......Sonata in C (1st Movement) .Grade 1.50 
Leo ‘Delibesy sii Sige eereattnc sa sy wo ee Grade 34% 1.25 
Xaver Scharwenka...Polish Dance ...0.0.0......- Grade 34% 1.50 
Anice: Lerhunes yo. jberdalS om@hieu. ste oye Grade AS) 


TWO PIANOS— Eight Hands 


(Four Players at Two Pianos) 


Carl W. Grinamuo.a Anniversary Processional ...Grade 3 $1.00 
Alex. MacFadyen...Couniry Dance .... 0.05.5. Grade 3% 1.50 
Mentor ‘Crosse...... PIONIWOISE OP ok wie Vin Mag oe Grade 5 2.90 
J. C. Brockenshire...7he Elation of Triumph.... Grade 4 Hie 


These works will be sent for examination. 
They may be procured through your local dealer or direcl—as you prefer. 


Mothers! 


With children hearing so much 
hilarious popular music how can 
a keen sense of beautyinsound be 
developed unless the true forms 
of music are heard frequently in 
schools and homes ? 


BLANCHE FOX STEENMAN 
has made a valuable offering to all interested in 
developing the musical appreciation of young 
folk in the volume 


Gems of Melody and Rhythn 


For the Pianoforte 


N idea of this volume may be had in a glance at the contents 
given below. These excellent numbers are accompanied by 
interpretative hints for suggesting to the juvenile mind how 

one number has the rhythm of Skipping, another of a See-Saw, and 
still others that suggest a Stately Procession, Rocking, Hammering, 
Flying Waves, On Tiptoe, Peace at Even, Surprise, Dreaming, ete. 
In adopting rhythmic music of the old masters and other good 
writers to some physical activities of the young and to the moments 
of rest and quietness, music that is uplifting in character, we have 
the ideal way for developing in children the love of the best in 
music. Altogether close to seventy numbers are in this compilation, 
some in their original form, while others are arranged or simplified. 
This keeps the rhythms clear, and also keeps them within the range 
of the average performer. 


Se — 


aa 


CONTENTS 
CoMPOSER TITLE CoMPOSER TITLE 
BACH MENDELSSOHN 
Gavotte, from “6th ’Cello Suite.” Consolation, Op. 30, No, 3, 
BRAHMS Kinderstuck, Op. 72, No. 1. 


Priests’ March, from ‘‘Athalia.’’ 
Spring Song. 

Tarantella, Op, 102, No. 4, 
Wedding March. 


Valse, Op. 39, No. 15. 
BEETHOVEN 

Andante, from ‘Sonata, Op. 26.” 

Andante Celebre from Op, 14, No. 2 


Menuet in G, No, 2 MEYERBEER 
BIZET Coronation. March, 
Carmen March (Toreador), MOZART 
BROUNOFF Allegretto, from “‘Quartet in F.” 
Indian War Dance. Don Juan Minuet. 
CADMAN Minuet, from “Symphony in E Flat.” 
In the Pavilion. Theme, from ‘Sonata in A.” 
CHOPIN OFFENBACH 
Funeral March. Barcarolle, from ‘‘Les Contes d’Hoff- 
Prelude, Op. 28, No, 7 (in A). mann, 
Prelude, ‘oe 28, No. 20 (C Minor). REISSIGER 
Valse, Op. 34, No. 1. Weber’s Last Waltz. 
DURAND , RHODE 
First Waltz, from ‘‘Spinning.” Boys on Parade. 
DUTTON ROSSINI 
Juggler, Fanfare, from ‘William Tell.” 
DVORAK RUBINSTEIN 
Humoresque. Melody in F, 
FONTAINE SCHUBERT 
Swing Song. Marche Militaire, Op. 51A. 
GLUCK Serenade. 
pane of the Spirits, from “Orpheus.” |-SCHUMANN 
GOUN Album Leaf, Op. 68, No. 30. 


Cradle Song, On. 124, No. 6. 
Hunting Song, Op. 68, No. 7. 

Joyous Peasant, Op. 68, No, 10, 
Marseillaise, from ‘‘Two Grenadiers,” 
Nocturne in F, Op. 23, No. 4 
Slumber Song. 

Soldiers’ March, Op. 68, No. 2. 
Traumerei, Op. 28, No. 19. 

Wild Horsemen, Op. 68, No. 8. 


aia? Song from ‘‘Faust.’ 
March Romaine. 
Waltz, from ‘“‘Faust.’”’ 
GRIEG 
Anitra’s Dance, Op, 46, No. 3. 
Watcher’s Night Song, Op. 12. 
HANDEL 
Harmonious Blacksmith, The. 
Largo, from “Xerxes.” 


Lascia Ch’io Pianga. STRAUSS 

Lenten : 4 a Beautiful Blue Danube, The. 
Andante, from “Surprise Symphony.” | THOMAS 
Gipsy Rondo, from ‘Finale Trio in G.” Gavotte, from ‘‘Mignon.” 
Oxen Minuet. VERDI 4 


Theme, from “Symphony No, 29.” 
ITALIAN FOLK SONG 

Santa Lucia, 
MASCAGNI 

Intermezzo, from “‘Cavalleria Rusticana.” 


Anvil Chorus, from “11 Trovatore.’’ 
March, from “Aida.’’ 
| WAGNER 
Lohengrin Bridal Chorus, 
Song to the Evening Star. 


WEBER 
Invitation to the Dance. 
WILSON 
Shepherd Boy, The, Op. 4. 
GENS. OF PRICE, $1.00 


This volume is ideal in the material it 
furnishes for playing to the young and 
also will prove attractive to others who 
want good music to just play but at the 
same time are limited in their pianistic 
hr lyaea 


©, MELODY AND RHYTHM 
FOR YOUNG, PEOPLE 


A 
MUSICAL 
FOR SCHOOL 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK LONDON 


109-111 W. 4th St. 318 W. 46th St. 105 Gt. Russell St. 


COMIILED Ly 


BLANCHE FOX STEENMAN , 


THEO. PRESSER CO. 


Everything in Music Publications 
1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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OUR INVINCIBLE NATION 


A heavy exhibition march. Splendid study in chord and octave work. Grade 5. WALTER ROLF 
Tempo di Marcia, con fuoco mM. ¢=108 
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Melodia assa cantabile 
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Arranged from one of Schuber 
but keep all subdued.Grade 8. 
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BOSCOVITZ 
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PASTORALE 
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the bag-pipes” Grade 3. 


en cantando 
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HARVESTERS’ DANCE 
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Moderato M.M.e 


7 oc 2; « + i» . 4? 1 
A joyous country dance,the “drone bass” suggestin 
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good “picture” piece. Grade 3. 
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In the manner of an old 
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TILL THE DAWN BREAKS THROUGH 


The title for this song was selected by the Radio audiences of KDKA, KYW, KFKX, and WBZ. 
Poco lentoe molto BE eR UO. 


Monica Rily 


RICHARD KOUNTZ 
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From Forgotten Trails. These are not Indian songs, but tell, rather, of the great ‘‘out-doors. 
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—to take advantage of an opportunity that we know 
exists. 

We want to get in touch with a number of mu- 
sic teachers who are not afraid to pioneer —to try 
something new. 

You can help the Gulbransen Dealer in your com- 
munity, and in turn help yourself. 

Many Gulbransens are being sold to people whose 
interest in learning to play by hand is aroused by 
ownership of a Gulbransen Registering Piano; many 
others are being sold to people who master perfectly 
the playing of the Gulbransen by roll and pedals, 
but who need instruction in interpretation. 

Both these classes of people require the 
aid of the piano teacher and musician. It is 
vour opportunity to increase your earnings 


- . * 
ationally Priced 
Gulbransen eash prices branded in the back. 

Also sold on convenient payment plan, 


, O kaw just how fine a piano Gulbransen big 
production makes it possible for you to have for 
so little money, ask your dealer to show you the 


| FOUR MODELS— 
nily Suburban Country Seat White House 


50 $530 $615 $700 Suburban Model Gulbransen. Price, $530. Exam- 
Electric Reproducers ine this instrument for construction. Test it for tone, 
deja see ee : = for control, for ease of action. Compare it for fine ve- 

aide A) neers, excellence of finish, for good appearance. You 


$785, $1275 
$1625 


(Pronounced Gul-BRAN-sen} 


The ‘Registering Piano § 


( SULBRANSEN ] 


We Want a Music Teacher in Every Community 


GULBRANSEN COMPANY 


824 North Kedzie Avenue 


To Gulbransen Owners: The Gulbransen is too fine to neglect. Have it tuned at least twice a year 
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and broaden the scope of your work in a modern field. 

There is also an opportunity for the vocal teacher. 
Many people who would not otherwise cultivate 
their voices will do so when they can play their own 
accompaniments on the Gulbransen. 

We are convinced that, with a little effort and co- 
operation, an entirely new and fertile field for the 
music teacher can be opened up. 

Your local Gulbransen dealer may be aware of the 
opportunity, or he may not. At any rate, the way to 
get action and have a point to work from, is for you 
to get in touch with the makers of the Gulbransen 
Registering Piano, which instrument, as you prob- 
ably know, has set new: standards in 
personal playing of the piano. We invite 


your correspondence. i 
1h ae 
SS 


Gulbransen 
Trademar 


+ CHICAGO 


; >_< 
Send this Coupon 


lam interested in learning more about the 
opportunity you offer. 


will quickly appreciate why the Suburban Model, 
by actual count, is the world’s most popular piano. 
Then try a Gulbransen Instruction Roll. Note how 
helpful to you in learning. A set of four of these rolls 
—simple, exclusive, complete— showing a method 
of correct playing, is furnished without extra charge = 
with every genuine Gulbransen Registering Piano. G 


Ivame. 


Address. 


City. 


State 
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NOTHER year’s work in the studio has 

made still more evident the fact that of 
all the knotty problems of singing the one 
most difficult for the student. to compre- 
hend is the principle of resonance. 

The voice is a musical instrument, and 
all instruments are formed by the uniting 
of two principles; the tone producing prin- 
ciple and the tone re-enforcing principle. 
Everybody knows that the tone is pro- 
duced by the play of the breath upon the 
vocal cords. Almost everybody knows 
that the tone thus produced must have 
free entrance into the resonating chambers 
in which it gains richness of quality and 
carrying power. But while almost every- 
body understands this law, it frequently is 
not made clear enough to the student so 
that he grasps its full meaning. 

What, for want of a better term, is 
called “voice placing,” is establishing such 
free and elastic interaction in the tone- 
producing mechanism as permits the tone 
to concentrate in the resonance chambers. 
This is essential to the skill of singing; 
and, failing in this, the results are always 
haphazard. .At times the student will catch 
it without understanding quite how or 
appreciating its importance, and at other 
times will miss it and realize thatesome- 
thing is wrong without knowing’ just what 
nor how to remedy it. 


Freedom of Action 

“Voice placing” is establislgng such free- 
dom of action in the tone-producing mus- 
cles and such concentration of the tone in 
the resonance chambers as brings out the 
best quality of the tone and makes the 
voice a responsive instrument at the com- 
mand of the singer. 

How to do this in the individual case 
is work for the studio where the peculiar- 
ities of the individual can be studied to 
the best advantagé. But there are certain 
general principles which can be set forth 
by words upon the printed page for the 
benefit of serious students. 

The difficulty the young student finds 
in comprehending this principle of res- 
onance arises primarily from the fact that 
nothing in his instinctive feeling for sing- 
ing, or in his casual experience as a 
beginner, has taught him to appreciate its 
importance. He knows in a misty sort of 
a way that the tone is made in the throat 
and that the breath has something to do 
with it; and that is about all. That the 
true timbre of the voice is brought out by 
the concentration of the primary tone in 
the resonance chambers of the head is so 
foreign to his experience and mode of 
thought about the voice that at first it does 
not represent anything definite to him. 
Therefore he is working without an under- 
standable goal. 

At times benefit can be derived by illus- 
tration through analogy. Nothing is ex- 
actly like anything else, but some principles 
come close enough so that they aid us in 
grasping general ideas. 


Practical Experience 

The voice is an instrument, and its value 
depends upon the beauty of the tone quality. 
The purpose of voice study is to learn by 
practical experience and intelligent ob- 
servation how nature fashioned this instru- 
ment, so that by obeying these laws the 
singer shall be able to produce with ease 
and certainty of musical beauty. 
If he gains such skill as enables him to 
sing with ease and beauty, he will have 
value, for the simple reason that people 
will like to listen to him. No matter how 
much time and effort he may put into his 
study, if the result is not pleasing to the 
ear he might as well give up the struggle, 
since people will not care for his singing. 
Beauty of tone is what gives worth to the 
voice. : 

3eauty of tone is the result of such 
natural functioning of the tone-producing 
mechanism as removes all strain. The 
fundamental law of the Old Italian School 
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of Singing was that the beauty of the tone 
comes through freedom of tone pro- 
duction, Everybody agrees to this. Too 
often, however, the young student gains 


the impression that this is a sort of plati-. 


tude, like “Honesty is the Best Policy ;” 
to which, also, everybody agrees but few, 
alas, make it the actual rule of life. 

Beauty of tone comes through freedom 
of tone production. But the young stu- 
dent is apt to get things turned round. In- 
stead of putting all his intelligence to work 
on establishing these conditions of freedom 
and elasticity in the tone-producing mech- 
anism, he gives all his attention to trying 
for what he thinks is a good quality of 
tone. This is putting the cart before the 
horse. 


The Untrained Ear 


The young and untrained human ear is 
the most unreliable guide the student can 
follow. This seems at first an incompre- 
hensible thing. The young student thinks 
that if he knows anything he knows. the 
sound of his own voice; and up to a cer- 
tain point this is true. What he does not 
realize, however, is that the sound with 
which he is familiar may not be at all the 
kind of tone his voice ought to produce. 

If there be inelasticity, tension or rigid- 
ity in any part of the tone-producing 
mechanism it will show in the quality of 
the tone, This is how the trained ear of 
the teacher recognizes the improper con- 
dition which it is his business to rectify. 
The student has become accustomed to 
this quality of tone so that it does not 
disturb him. But the teacher, listening 
dispassionately from the outside, can hear 
that the quality is not good, and, if he 
understands his profession, he knows what 
must be done to correct the trouble. 


Physical Law 


Anybody, with a good pair of lungs, a 
healthy throat and ordinary intelligence, can 
loosen the various tensions and rigidities 
which interfere with the making of good 
tone. Here we enter into the realm of physi- 
cal law. The tone-producing muscles are 
muscles governed by physical laws in their 
functioning, just as are all other muscles. 
By intelligent observation and practice the 
student can learn what they ought to do 
and the conditions under which they func- 
tion to the best advantage. It is because 
we are dealing with physical law in the 
development of the voice that we have 
confidence in undertaking the work of 
voice training. It is upon this fact that 
the skill of the singer is based. He has 
to do with certain physical conditions 
which he can learn to understand and con- 
trol. 

The first thing the young student must 
do is to put his whole mind on establishing 
these conditions of ease and elasticity in 
the tone-producing muscles and to cease 
worrying about the quality of the tone. 
This, however, is more easily said than 
done, since the young singer always is 
thinking about the quality of his tone and 


yet without any clear and definite standard 
as to what it ought to be. 

It is impossible for the true timbre of 
the voice to show itself until the right 
conditions of freedom in the tone-produc- 
ing mechanism have been established and 
the muscles have had time to knit together 
into firm texture and have developed their 
vigor through exercise. Therefore, in the 
beginning he has no way of telling exactly 
what his voice ought to sound like. So 
the more he thinks about his tone the more 
confused he becomes and the more hesitant 
he is in the use of his voice.~ The more 
he worries the worse he sings; and, unless 
he gets his mind cleared out and the 
proper direction given, he is headed straight 
for disaster. 

But we will take. it. for granted for the 
moment that he is a plastic and responsive 
student. Then he will give his whole 
attention to the freedom of the tone-pro- 
ducing mechanism, and at once he will 
begin to make progress. Just as soon as 
he watches the physical sensations of tone- 
making, he is dealing with actual sensa- 
tion concerning which there is no doubt. 
Just what his tone sounds like he cannot 
be sure, but always must ask some outsider. 
But what his tone feels like, this is actual 
sensation, personal to him; and as soon as 
he observes carefully light appears. He 
can tell whether the tone feels more com- 
fortable and is produced with greater ease, 
or whether it stiffens up and gives the 
sensation of tightness in the throat and 
effort in the breathing apparatus. 


Relaxing for Tone-Production 

There is not the slightest question that 
if the student gives his attention to relax- 
ing the tension on the tone-producing mus- 
cles he can do so, The whole skill of 
singing is founded on this fact. The mus- 
cles are under the control of the will; 
therefore, if the singer will put his mind 
to it he can relax the interfering tensions. 

As soon as the sense of effort in the 
breathing muscles has been, relieved and 
the tension in the throat relaxed the tone 
passes up into the resonance chambers of 
the head. This is the law. Nature so 
constructed the mechanism and it inevitably 
functions the moment the ccnditions are 
favorable. Yet here we find ourselves up 
to our neck in the Slough of Despond— 
because the public does not like the sound 
of the tone! 


Don’t Worry so Much About Quality 


The young student cannot in his own 
voice tell the difference between resonance 
and harshness. It is very confusing, and 
to set the matter right requires sympathy 
and tact on the part of the teacher. We 
say for the student not to worry himself 
about the quality of his tone but to give 
his whole attention to establishing these 
physical conditions of freedom and elas- 
ticity. Yes, but the student is human; it 
is his own voice, he wishes above every- 
thing to produce a fine quality of tone, and 
this new tone, which the teacher says is 


right, sounds to him harsh, hard and 
pleasing. 

This is the most difficult problem 4 
learning the art of singing. Like all othe 
human problems it is partly psychic 
partly physical. The teacher must so 
how gain the confidence of the student s 
that the latter can subordinate himself an 
do willingly what he is told. Often it i 
necessary to have a frank talk, perha 
several of them, something to this eff 

“Why do you study with me? The 
retically, because I am supposed to knoy 
more about singing than you do; is it ne 
so? Your interests and my interests ar 
identical. If you do exactly as I 
and consequently learn to make the k 
of tone which I tell you is good and the 
when you sing for people they Hke i 
this will benefit me. The people will sz 
‘He sings well. Who taught him?’ Thi 
would help my reputation as a teacher 
What conceivable reason could there 
for me to labor with you for the sake 6 
teaching you to make tones that peo 
would not like to hear? What good woul 
it do me for people to say after they ha 
heard you, ‘I think he is rotten; who d 
you suppose ever taught him to sing 
What kind of a reputation would I hay 
if this was the sort of result produce 
in my studio?” ‘'¥ 

A little talk of this kind clears the ai 
The student begins to realize that 
sibly he may be mistaken as to the accura 
of his own hearing. It is, however, % 
delicate point and must be touched sym 
pathetically by the teacher if the result 
to be successful. For it is confusing 
the student when his own tone sound 
harsh and unpleasing. ; 

This has to be dealt with unceasingl 
because, at least as far as my experie 
goes, no young student likes the sound 
his own voice when all repressive tens 
has been removed and for the first tim 
he hears the pure resonance in the tone 
For all practical purposes it may be sai 
that every young student has a certat 
degree-of tension in the tone-producin 
mechanism which prevents the productio 
of his true tone. The purpose of voic 
study is to relieve this tension so that th 
tone-producing mechanism may functio 
with freedom. The moment there is th 
normal elastic interaction between th 
breathing apparatus and the vocal cord 
the tone passes inevitably into the resonan¢ 
chambers of the head. As has been state 
before, this is the manner in which natut 
intended it to function; and it always fo 
lows the law the instant the impediment 
have been removed. 


A Law of Acoustics 


It is a law of acoustics that the highe 
the pitch the smaller the tone. As th 
singer goes up the scale maintaining th 
freedom of the tone production, he become 
conscious that the tone is growing lighte 
smaller and placed higher in the hea 
This is very disturbing to him; he cannt 
understand it and feels that it is not righ 
He knows nothing of the compensatin 
law that the higher the pitch the greate 
the intensity and consequently the greate 
the carrying power. 

Almost without exception the youn 
singer begins singing in the lower pa 
of the middle voice. The normal voic 
develops first in this register. There at 
a few light, high voices which develc 
first in the head register; but these ar 
comparatively rare, for certain physic 
reasons. The lower part of the middl 
voice is where most people speak an 
where the singing voice is most like speecl 
The young singer first tries his voice i 
this register; and, if he has naturally 
good voice, the tone comes easily, ‘becatis 
he feels nbd need to make any physice 
effort and consequently he sings with con 
fort and pleasure to himself. ] 

Within a comparatively small range } 


ome, becomes accustomed to the 
of ease and to the sound of the 
- He learns early, in fact his natural 
ict tells him, that he ought to ‘have 
even scale. He knows that his middle 
‘e is good because it comes easily and 
finds that people like the sound of it. 
srefore he takes it for granted that the 
r to gain an even scale is to carry 
same tone upward without change 
his extreme top limit. This sounds to 
‘uninitiated like good sense, the dif- 
Ity being that nature did not construct 
voice this way. 
n order to carry upward this character 
tone of the lower middle voice he finds 
t he must exert a constantly increasing 
ssure, must push with the breathing 
aratus and grip with the throat. This, 
course, violates ‘the first law of singing, 
t the tone-producing mechanism must 
ction freely. and without the sense of 
uin. But the moment he eases up on 
‘tension he finds that the tone be- 
nes lighter and smaller, goes higher 
> the head and loses the depth and 
Iness to which he has become accus- 
ied in the lower tones. This is one of 
reasons why he needs instruction; 
ause, left to himself, he will not permit 
tone to follow the natural law, become 


vier in character and go higher into the 
d. 


Ease and Freedom 

t is all very confusing for the young 
dent. He knows that his tone ought 
be rich and full in quality and of mel- 
r timbre; he also knows that it ought 
be produced with ease and freedom. 
t when he tries to carry into the upper 
ge the depth and fullness of his lower 
es, he finds that he has to strain—and 
realizes that cannot be right. Yet when 
eases up on the pressure and permits 
- tone to go into the upper resonance 
mbers where it feels comfortable, the 
e sounds to his ear thin and hard and 
cannot make up his mind that it is 
ht. Therefore he is all at sea. 
This is where the teacher comes in. He 
st somehow convince the student that 
is dealing with natural law and con- 
uently must learn to adjust himself to 
The tone-producing mechanism is a 
st delicately adjusted apparatus of mus- 
s, ligaments and nerves. These are 
rerned by physical laws just as are the 
vements of the hands or arms. These 
is must be learned by intelligent ob- 
vation and practice or the voice will not 
‘elop into an instrument which will 
pond certainly to the impulse of the 
1 and produce tones of beauty. 


Complex Physical Mechanism 
Phe only thing the young student has 
tie to in his practice is the fundamental 
r of the old Italian school; that the 
uty of the tone comes through the free- 
n of the tone production. If he adjusts 
iself more closely to this law, so that 
produces the tone with greater ease, 
n he can be sure the tone has a better 
lity, no matter what it may sound like 
him. 
‘very teacher has had innumerable cases 
which the student produced a_ tone 
ich the teacher knew was good, but the 
eer did not like it and would not sing 
save under the immediate influence of 
teacher. On the other hand the tone 
ich the pupil liked the teacher knew 
s not good and must be changed. 
Then what is to be done? Somehow the 
cher by his sympathetic appreciation 
the pupil’s point of view must win his 
fidence and must show him that the 
edom of the tone production is the 
ic essential upon which everything 
ends. ; 
Most young students think only of the 
ty of the tone and this in the most 
of way without any definite 
; is ee , 


ing tone production. 


standards. It is difficult to make them 
understand that the tone is the result of 
the functioning of a complex physical 
mechanism and that, if he is to produce 
a tone of fine quality, he must learn the 
laws of this physical mechanism and ad- 
just himself. to them, It is not difficult 
with the intelligent student to prove to 
him that by observing certain rules he 
can produce a tone with greater ease; not 
difficult, because nature asserts herself the 
instant she gets half a chance. But it is 
not easy to make him realize that the 
result of this greater ease is a tone of 
finer quality. The skill of the teacher 
consists largely in his capacity to per- 
suade a pupil to do what he does not 
like to do for long enough to produce a 
result. This is the everlasting human 
problem. 


A Rich Tone 

It comes back invariably to the ques- 
tion of tone quality. The young student 
desires, and very properly, a tone rich, full 
and mellow, yet when all repressive ten- 
sion has been relaxed and the tone goes 
up into the resonance chambers where it 
belongs, it sounds to him thin, small and 
harsh. He cannot tell by his own ear the 
difference between the true resonance and 
harshness. Yet this is precisely what he 
must learn to distinguish if he is ever to 
gain control of his voice and sing with 
certainty and beauty of quality. 

Usually this result is gained only through 
convincing him of the physical fact. Sing- 
ing is not a theory, but a definite fact. 
The singer does not produce theoretical 
tones but actual ones; and these are pleas- 
ing or otherwise, according to the natural 
quality of his voice and his skill in its 
use. He must find some way in which he 
can produce the tones with certainty, so 
that he knows he can sing every note in 
the music before him. If he is afraid of 
certain notes, fearing that he will produce 
a poor quality, or go out of tune, or even 
that his voice will break (as has been 
known to happen), he has not mastered 
the art. The inevitable result will be that 
he will sing timidly and be likely to fall 
into precisely the errors he most wishes 
to avoid. So it must be made practical. 
He must be taught as a result of his own 
experience that what he has to do is some- 
thing he can do. 


Resonating Surface Must Be Hard 

Every resonating surface must be a hard 
surface. The\ resonating system of the 
violin is of wood, that of the piano is a 
combination of wood and iron, those of 
the human voice are primarily the bone 
surfaces of the front of the face where 
they are covered by the thin mucous mem- 
brane. The cartilages of the throat and the 
bone structure of the chest also have their 
part to play in re-enforcing the resonance 
of the voice, but primarily it depends on 
the concentration of the tone in the res- 
onating chambers of the head. 

The physical sensation of the concentra- 
tion of the tone in these resonating 
chambers is not at first agreeable to the 
young singer, and the resulting tone is 
not pleasing to hiS ear. It is his voice, 


_however, and he must make the tone, so 


if good results are to be obtained he must 
somehow be made to understand what he 
is to do and why. Without mutual under- 
standing and sympathy between pupil and 
teacher, it is almost impossible to attain 
any good result, 

It all must be made practical. The 
skill of singing lies in establishing such 
conditions of ease and freedom in the 
tone-producing muscles as permit the tone 
to flow through the throat and concentrate 
in the resonance chambers of the head. 
This can be done if the pupil will give 
his mind to it, because this is merely ad- 
justing himself to the physical laws govern- 
The disturbing ele- 
ment is the quality of the tone when freed 
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IVERS & POND 
[ANOS 
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LETICIA T e 


Five Foot Colonial 


Daintiest of all our Grands. Smaller Grands are built, 
but at a sacrifice of tone, touch and line incompatible with 
Ivers €9 Pond standards. Large Grands require money and 
space your needs may not call for. Send for our catalog 


describing this and other Grands, Uprights and Players. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


are used in over 500 Educaticnal Institutions and 70,000 
homes. Built today, as from the first, in but one quality— 
the best—with continuity of proprietorship and of artistic 


CUTICLE ie 


ideals, they represent the farthest advance in fine piano 
For catalogue and valuable information to 


RST LIC te 


building. 
intending buyers, write us today, 


How to Buy 


Where no dealer sells IVERS & POND pianos we quote lowest 
prices and ship from the factory tho’ your home be in the most 
remote village in the United States. Attractive, easy payment 


plans. Liberal allowance for old pianos in exchange. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co. 


141 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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I Have Found Out 
How to Get Rid of 


Superfluous Hair 
Here’s the Method 


I had become utterly discouraged 
with a heavy growth of hair on my 
face and lip. I had tried every sort 
of depilatory and 
electrolysis, and 
even a razor. But I 
couldn’t get rid of it. 


Then I found a 
simple method by 
gi which I removed the 
as 4 hair. 

Eh I have explained 
this method to 
thousands of 
women who 

«, have had the 
‘same experi- 

.ence withit that 
iT had, and I will 
iexplain it to you 
‘if you also have 


i hair. 
like anything 
% you have ever 
used. It 
is nota 


razor, not elec- 
tricity. Itcauses 
no itching or 
burning and 
leaves no sears. 
As easy to use as your comb or 
brush. It removes superfluous hair 
and at the same time makes the skin 
more attractive. 


Send for Free Book 


A book that tells just how this 
method gets rid of superfluous hair 
is free upon request. Don’t send a 
penny—just a letter or post card. 
Address Annette Lanzette, 68 West 
Washington Street, Dept. 1857 Chi- 
cago, Iilinois. 


How | Won The Man 
| Loved 


How a demure little wren of a girl was changed 
almost over-night into an attractive Bird-of- 
Paradise woman—how she whe had been nep- 
lected by her young men acquaintances suddenly 
became a center of attraction, and within a few 
weeks the radiant bride of the man she had loved 
in vain for years—this is the theme of a letter 
received today. Hundreds of other letters just 
as wonderful have come to us voluntarily from 
readers of our new, revolutionary book dealing 
not with sex, but with psychology. ‘‘Fascinating 
Womanhood” shows how any woman who under- 
stands certain peculiarities about man’s psychol- 
ogy can attract and win the love of practically 
any man she chooses, 
Just cut out this ad, write your name and 
address on the margin, and mail to us with 
10c in stamps. The little book 
outlining these revelations 
will then be sent to you post- 
paidin plain wrapper. Knowl- 
edge is power. Send your 
dime today. 


PSYCHOLOGY PRESS 


1178. 14th St.,St.Louis, Dept. 59-P 


from restraint, so that it concentrates in 
the resonance chambers and takes on the 
true resonance. ‘ 
This is “voice placing.” The beauty of 
the tone comes through the freedom of the 
tone production. The freedom of the tone 
production is the result of understanding 
certain physical laws and learning by prac- 
tical experience how to adjust oneself to 


them. Then the tone takes on its true 
quality and the foundation of skill in sing- 
ing has been laid. 

It is a curious fact that the young stu- 
dent cannot recognize by his own ear the 
pure resonance of his own voice. But 
such is the fact. Somehow he must be 
made to comprehend this fundamental es- 
sential. The printed words can aid if they 
are read with sympathetic intelligence. 


The Voice Is a Wind Instrument 


By Karleton Hackett 


Tus is one of the fundamental facts 
in singing; the voice is a wind instrument. 
Never permit this to escape your mind. 
Also remember that the tone is produced 
hy the outflowing of the breath. A singer 
must have and well-developed 
breathing muscles or he will not be able 
to do much, But no matter how vigorous 
his breathing apparatus nor how full a 
breath he can inhale, if he does not know 
how to use it, when he begins to sing the 
results will always be uncertain and dis- 
appointing. 

Singing is a natural act, something which 
nature intended us to do just as we were 
intended to speak. When we speak we let 
the breath flow freely into the tone and 
never worry our heads as to whether or 
not we shall have breath enough to finish 
what we have to say. In fact, you probably 
know people who can talk ceaselessly and 
whenever they need a breath they catch 
it so rapidly that you can scarcely get a 
word in edgewise. 

Yet when these same people sing they 
usually begin to fight nature by stiffening 
up the muscles and trying to hold back 
the breath in the desire to make it last. 
Therefore they get into misrelations with 
nature, set up tensions which interfere with 
eood tone, and suffer from the embarrass- 
ment and discomfort of short-windedness. 
This comes from a primary misconception 
2s to the functioning of the tone-producing 
mechanism. 


strong 


The tone is made by the even, steady 
outflowing of the breath. Instead of learn- 
ing what this means and establishing the 
conditions of ease and elasticity which 
permit this free outflow of the breath, 
they begin by what they think is control- 
ling the breath. This usually means to 
hold back the breath as much as possible; 
which merely results in rendering the en- 
tire mechanism stiff and clumsy in its 
action. : t 

After the lungs have been filled by a 
deep inhalation, the breath must come out. 
This is a law of nature with which one 
cannot contend any more than with the 
law of gravitation. But instead of adjust- 
ing himself to this law and permitting the 
breath to flow forth naturally the young 
student begins fighting to keep it back. 
He cannot prevent it from coming out any 
more than he can use his arms for wings; 
but in his endeavor to control the breath 
and let it out as slowly as possible he 
may make his vocal apparatus so rigid 
that a free tone becomes an impossibility. 

Young students somehow gain the no- 
tion that breath-control in singing is some- 
thing artificial, outside of nature and 
only to be mastered by a long and labori- 
ous course of training. The ability of a 
fine singer to sustain the long and beauti- 
ful phrase does indeed demand time and 
study, but it is based on the understanding 
and observance of natural law. 


Our Orchestral Beginnings 


In these days when symphony orchestras 
are growing up in almost every community 
of any size, and of the larger cities each sup- 
ports several such organizations giving 
scores of concerts and with millions of 
dollars in endowments, it is interesting to 
read in Dwight’s “History of Music in 
Boston” of our early start in this line of 
culture : 

“In that year (1839) Mr. Schmidt 
formed the nucleus of an academy orches- 
tra with an amateur club. These amateurs 
played with him a Mozartish symphony by 
Romberg and several good overtures of 
the light and pleasing order. In 
1840 the Freyschiits overture began to be 
played. There were organ performances 
by Mr. F. F. Miller, violin solos by Mr. 
Schmidt, ete. The concert (Jan- 


uary 16, 1841) was wholly instrumental— 


Romberg symphony, overtures to Anac- 
yeon (Cherubini), Masaniello, Weber’s 
Jubilee and solos. In the eight 
concerts of the season, ending February, 
1841, the Academy brought out two of 
Beethoven’s symphonies (for the first time 
to Boston ears), namely, the first and fifth, 
besides one by Romberg. For 
seven winters these symphonic feasts were 
continued regularly at the rate of six or 
eight cach season, for the most part in 
the Odeédn (though finally they were 
obliged to take refuge in the Melodeon), 
until the public patronage fell off and they 
came to-an end, ever regretted by ‘the 
appreciative few,’ in the spring of 1847.” 


THE TOUR UNIQUE 


A SUMMER CRUISE 
83 Cleveland Street Orange, N. J. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


-D. A. CLIPPINGER 


Will hold his Summer Term for Singers, beginning June 22 
and Continuing Six Weeks. 


PRIVATE LESSONS in Voice Pro- 
duction, Diction, Interpreta- 
tion, Repertoire. 


CHORAL CLASS for the Study of Choral Interpretation 
and the Technic of Conducting. 


Mr. Clippinger is the Author of 

The Head Voice and Other Problems. 
I have ever read.’’—David Bispham. 

Systematic Voice Training. Price $1.25. 
used 


Collective Voice Training. Price $1.00. 


Mr. Clippinger is a member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing. 


Send fora Circular. Address D,A. CLIPPINGER, 617-18 Kimball Hall, Chicago, 111. 


Price $1.25. 


A text-book for teacher and pupil. 
book on the voice, by an American Author. | : : ; 
For use in Voice Classes, Choirs, Choruses, Public Schools. 


‘‘A Master of the 
Voice”’ 


The work will consist of 


TEACHERS’ CLASS for the solu- 
tion of all of the Teacher’s 
Problems. 


“The most interesting treatise upon the voice 


The most widely 


Vernon “Room 


MARCH MUSICALES 


EVERY SATURDAY EVENING 
February 28th to March 28th 


THIRD YEAR a 


Louis Graveure— Baritone 
Pablo Casals— Cellist 

“ai Vladimir De Pachmann—- Pianist 

Efrem Zimbalist— Violinist 
Anna Case— Soprano 
and ten assisting soloists. 


| _CHALFONTE- 
ADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Details of thece Musicales together with 
hotel folder and rates on request 


< 
) 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Pianologue. 


The clever pianologue merits a place on every en’ 
tainment program. For either platform or parlor 1 
we especially recommend the following as readings 
as vocal solos: 


DREAMIN’ IN DE TWILIGHT .« . (Near 
Hats . at 6 - . _ (Humorou: 
Keep A SMILIN’ . A : . (Inspirationa 
Tue Lapizs’ Am... % « «+e en(hiumogom 
Tue Lavy Wuo Lives Next Door (Humorou: 
A Perrect Littte Lapy (Humorous juvenile 
Speak FoR YURESELF, YOHN . . (Swede dial 
Tue Srory or a SonG (Dramati¢ 


Tony On Da Puone § “(Italian dial 


‘Tue YounceEsT IN THE Famity (Humorous juvenil 

In full sheet music form—price, postpaid, each, 3 
The set of ten “Erupe 1925 Cotztection,” $3.00 

Complete list of entertainment material on request. 


T. S. DENISON & CO. 
Dramatic Publishers 
DEPT. 73, 


623 S. WABASH AVE., CHICA 


LUDEN'S ies 


TINDALE 
_Music Filing Cabine 
Needed by every Musician 


Music Student, Library, 
School and Convent. 


Will keep your music orde1 
protected from damage, an 
where you can instantly 
find it. 


Send for list of 
2 most popular sty 
Y TINDALE CABINET CO 
47 Main St. Flushing, N. 


Faust School of Tunir 


STANDARD OF AMERIC 
ALUMNI OF 2000 


Piano Tuning, Pipe and 
Reed Organ and Player 
Piano. Year Book Free 


27-29 Gainsboro Stree 
BOSTON, MASS. 


‘‘Le Cog d’Or’”’ 


By Rimsky-=Korsakoff 


his own teehnie by a grueling course of self- 
study, which resulted in giving him a surer 
and finer hand in his art than almost any 
other modern composer in his field. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s works in the symphonic 
and dramatic fields, as well as in that of 
song, are marked by a freshness, color and 
originality which explain their distinctive 
appeal. His genius for erchestration, devel- 
oped to the highest degree, was in a large 
measure responsible for the success of Mous- 
sorgsky’s “Boris Godounoy,’’ which Rimsky- 


B success of any work of Nikolai 
‘eyevitsch Rimsky-Korsakoff is always a 
e of gratification to the musician because 

master’s strong but exquisite musician- 
. Born in 1844, Rimsky-Korsakoff came 
the theatre of Russian musical art at 
| time of its greatest development. Like 
iy of the immortal Russian composers, he 
) trained for another field of life work. 
ough his musical talent was very evident 
the age of six, his parents had the old 
tocratic notion that the boy should be 


ed for a military career; and accord- Jorsakoff virtually _ re-orchestrated from 
he was sent to the Naval Academy in beginning to end. With the exception of 
egrad (St, Petersburg, Petrograd ?????- three or four works, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
His studies were constantly neglected dramatic compositions have a strictly Rus- 

| music; but he graduated, nevertheless, Sian background and in many _ instances 
1 in 1856 was sent upon a nayal cruise, introduce veritable Russian folk songs. 
| wrote what is believed to be the first Rimsky-Korsakoff also wrote many of his 


own libretti. 

The “Golden Cock,’ founded upon a well- 
known poem by the Russian mulatto humorist, 
Pushkin, was first produced as an opera in 
Zimin’s Private Theatre in Moscow in 1910 
after the composer’s death. When the work 
was first given in Leninegrad, it was declared 
impossible for the grand opera singers to 
sing and dance at the same time. Accordingly, 
Fokine, the famous ballet master, hit upon 
the plan of having the singers sit at the 
side of the stage and sing while the dancing 
was done by professional dancers and panto- 
mimists. The composer’s family protested 
vehemently; but this method of production 
has pursued the work through the opera 
houses of Paris, London and New York. 

The very original treatment of the themes, 
the novelty of the subject, the color and the 
orchestration identified the opera at once as 
a work marking a decided advance in the 
technic of musical art. 


ssian Symphony (Symphony in E Flat). 
lakirevy, the leader of the Neo-Russian 
‘ool of Music, realized the great vision 
| rich native ability of the younger man 
{ encouraged him, as he likewise inspired 
, Moussorgsky and Borodin. 
Vhen Rimsky-Korsakoff returned to Len- 
pee nine years later upon the comple- 
a of his world tour as a naval officer, he 
{ the joy of hearing his symphony pro- 
‘ed for the first time, under the direction 
Balakirey. This was sufficient to establish 
musical reputation of the young com- 
er and enabled him to secure the appoint- 
nt as Professor of Composition at the 
nservatory of Leninegrad, which he _ re- 
ned until his death, despite repeated offers 
become director of the conservatory in 
' Russian capital as well as that of Moscow. 
imsky-Korsakoff’s bigness was shown by 
» fact that his first attempts to teach 
nposition revealed to him his own weak- 
ses, and he set about at once to improve 


Laparra’s ‘‘La Habanera’”’ 


Miss Marie Shanafelt, an 
American, and since then has spent much 
of his life in America. He has, however, 
toured Spain repeatedly, and is one of the 
greatest living authorities upon Spanish folk 
music. It was his intention to write a cycle 
of Spanish operas, of which ‘La Habanera,” 
produced in 1908 at the Paris Opéra Comique, 
was the first and “La Jota’ (produced 1911) 
was the second. ‘‘La Habanera” is admittedly 
one of the most distinctive musical tragedies 
of the modern operatic stage. 


“A work of sheer genius” is the way in 1907 he married 
ich a famous Buropean critic described 
a Habanera” when the opera was_ first 
‘en at the Opéra Comique in Paris. Raoul 
parra, composer of “La Habanera” and 
a Jota,” was born at Bordeaux, France, 
'y 13, 1876, He was born in France, his 
her was Italian and his mother of Spanish 
cestry. He was educated at the Conserya- 
re, studying under Massenet, Fauré, 
vignae, Diemer, Godard and Gedalge. In 
3 he won the coveted Prix de Rome. In 


f 


Story of ‘‘Le Cog d’Or”’ 


— Act I—A hall in the Royal Palace. Seated on his throne, the King worries about his 
licose neighbors, While he disputes with his courtiers, the Astrologer entcrs and presents 
the King a Golden Cock which foretells all events. Its varying oracles alternately inspire 
stivity and terror. y 


Act II—A narrow gorge in a dark night. Dead warriors lie everywhere. King Dodon 
d his army enter disheartened. They prepare for battle, when the Queen of Shemakhan 
1erges from her tent and sings a “Hymn to the Sun.” King Dodon and Polkan, his 
neral, entranced, listen willingly to her announcement that she will conquer Dodon’s 
pital. Dodon is ready to give her anything, even to Polkan’s head; and prepares to 
furn to his capital to make her his bride. 


“Act III—In stifling heat, with a threatening storm, the royal procession enters the 
lace amid the acclaim of the populace. The Astrologer appears, reminds the King of his 
omise to gratify his every wish in return for the Golden Cock, and asks for the maiden 
ween. Enraged, the King strikes the Astrologer down with his scepter, the Golden Cock 
es down from the spire and kills Dodon by a peck on his head. The Astrologer revives 
d tells the audience that all has been but a fable, himself and the Queen being the only 
nl persons, 


The Story of ‘‘La Habanera’”’ 


Act I—A Grand Wall in a Spanish Palace now inhabited by peasants. Pedro and 
ymon, brothers, are both suitors of Pil. Pcdro has won, and while, in the pre-nuptial 
stivities, the crowd in tlie street below dances the Habanera, the brothers quarrel and 
mon strikes the departing Pcdro between the shoulders with his navaja. The dying Pedro 
reatens to return to haunt the murderer “every year, lacking a day,” if he fails to 
nfess. On the discovery of the dead Pedro, the Father and Pilar wring from Ramon an 
th to avenge Pedro’s death. 


Act IIl—Scene I—A corner of a Patio, under an autumn moon. The “year, lacking a 
y,” has passed, and the half-frenzicd Ramon listens to the Father rebuke him for laxity 
Ward his oath and to Pilar’s tender words for the dead. Three blind musicians enter 
ying a doleful disguise of the Mabanera. Behind them appears the Ghost of Pedro and 
Is Ramon that unless he confesses he will return the following night for Pilar. 


Seene Il—A Campos Santos (burying ground) surrounded by galleries of tombs. A 

¥ sun. amon and Pilar pray at the grave of Pedro. A funeral procession chants “T 

‘the Resurrection,” in which Ramon again recognizes the motives of the Habanera. 

yr gradually inclines towards Pedro’s tomb in subduing sleep, while Ramon vainly 
mpts confession pay her spirit has fled, when, with his secret in his heart and madness 
: in ' a i 
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O NOT IMAGINE that a baby grand 
costs in proportion to the beauty and 
pleasure it gives to your home. 


A Brambach costs no more than a high-grade up- 
right—and it can be bought on terms so easy as 
to be negligible. 


Furthermore, it is an instrument of unmistak- 
able quality, yet, so small that it requires no 


more space than an upright. 


It has that reso 


nance and beauty of tone which are the results 
of 102 years of fine piano-making. 


Sold by leading 


dealers everywhere 


We will furnish a free paper pattern 
showing exactly how little space a 
Brambach requires; also the name 
of the nearest dealer who will 
deliver a Brambach to you for just 
a small payment. Fill in the coupon 
and mail it today. 


Baby Grand 
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BRAMBACHI PLANO CO. 
Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 

615 W. 51st St., New York City 

Please send me paper pattern 

showing size of the Brambach 
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A Foundation Principle for 
Organ Playing 


LEARN to play a composition slowly. It 
is very doubtful if the composition can 
he played rightly at the metronome tempo, 
unless it can be played properly at a slower 
One of the dangers to-day in or- 
gan playing is the unwillingness of most 
students to do the irksome thing in prac- 
tice. 


tempo. 


If one wishes to reach the highest office 
in any corporation he must begin at the 
It is so in organ playing. The 
president of a successful automobile com- 
pany must know the working parts of an 
automobile. This knowledge is not ac- 
quired in the beautifully-furnished office 
of the president but-in the assembling 
plant where overalls are a necessity and 
where hands are smeared with oil and 
grease. The successful concert organist, 
likewise, acquires his ability not .at the 
console of a wonderful four-manual organ, 
but under conditions which, save for the 
love of his work and his instrument, are 
anything but inviting. 

Harvest never comes before seed-time. 
Results never amount to much where hurry 
and indifference prevail in preparation. 
The writer well remembers his study of 
Reubke’s “The Ninety-fourth Psalm” 
sonata. It cost months, not weeks, of 
preparation—practice of the pedals only, 
practice of the manuals only, practice with 
a metronome ticking slowly beside him— 
always practice, practice, practice. After 
a while came the light, and with the light 
came an understanding of the sonata, a 
command of the keys, an assurance which 
made the public presentation a pleasure to 
anticipate and to realize. 

Satisfaction rarely comes to the organ 
student until he has been to the “‘assem- 
bling plant,” and there examined slowly 
and carefully his parts before putting them 
together for the consideration, the accept- 
ance and the inspiration of those who love 
and admire the greatest of all instruments. 

A little thing done in a big way should 
be the ambition of every sincere organ 
student; an ambition which does not seek 
the easiest and quickest way to the peak, 
but rather the way which combines the 
most thorough and the most honest effort. 


bottom. 


The Organ Recital 

Tue possibilities of the organ are not 
appreciated by many non-musical people. 
They hear it in church in the accompani- 
ment to the hymns and anthems. They 
may have some local pride in their parish 
church organ. They may be pleased with 
the music they hear from Sunday to Sun- 
day and so commend the work of the organ- 
ist. As to the artistic possibilities of the 
organ or the rich store of music which has 
been written for the noblest of all instru- 
ments, they are profoundly ignorant. But 
how shall the non-musical public be taught 
to appreciate and admire the music for the 
organ unless it is played for them? Yet 
they seem to treat the work of the organ- 
ist, when he plays strictly organ music or 
music not connected with the singing of 
the choir, as quite unworthy of their atten- 
tion. There is some justification for the 
organist when he says, as we have recently 
heard one, “There is no use playing a 
Mendelssohn sonata or other decent music. 
The people will not listen to it. I give 
them what they want, light, easy stuff, 
popular melodies.” The people do want 
more than that. They are willing to listen 
to more than that. This remark, we be- 
lieve, is not wholly justified by the actual 
conditions, 


The Organist’s Etude 


It is the Ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Organ Department 
“An Organist’s Magazine Complete in Itself’’ 


Edited for March by RALPH KINDER 


Organ Technic 


Tecunic! What a fascination this 
simple word has for the vast majority of 
organ students! Indeed, are there not 
many of those who have graduated from 
school or conservatory, or who have sey- 
ered connection with private teacher that 
feel and believe there is only one thing 
to be acquired from now on—technic. 

A well-developed and fluent technic is, 
of course, greatly to be desired on the part 
of every organist. It is for this reason 
that most good and thoughtful teachers 
of the organ advise, and even urge, their 
pupils to play the piano well. How glad 
now the writer is that when a boy his 
organ teacher insisted that he spend much 
—I almost wrote most—of his time at the 
piano. Technic, to the organist, is like 
gasoline to the motor. It is a vital neces- 
sity. Indeed, who can recall the brilliant 
technic of a great virtuoso without a thrill? 

But is technic really all? To fulfill one’s 
mission as an organist can there be noth- 
ing to aim at beyond the “slipping” up and 
down the keyboard or pedalboard of his 
instrument as the spider spins from top 
to bottom of his wonderfully-woven web? 
Is there nothing else in organ playing than 
the desire to play every note exactly as the 
score indicates? 

Accurate technic is a splendid asset in a 
true and conscientious study of the organ; 
but it is only the beginning in music. The 
goal should be the thought, the personality, 
the picture, the soul, that technic must 


convey to those “listening in.” And it is 
to those at the “other end” that an organist 
should give most of his consideration when 
at the console. A sermon may contain 
the most wonderfully woven English; but 
that fact does not guarantee the saving 
of a soul. It is the message that counts. 
Just so in organ music. A simple Berceuse 
might be played with faultess technie and 
with exquisite registration, and yet be like 
the touch of one from whom life has de- 
parted. A glorious Chorale or Symphony 
might be played with a technic which 
causes us to gasp and admire, but if there 
is no message accompanying the display 
it is not likely that, save for curiosity, one 
in a hundred would care to “listen in” a 
second time. 

A desire for much technic should not be 
discouraged. On the other hand, a desire 
for more thought, more personality, more 
pictures, more soul in organ playing should, 
it seems to many, be given greater encour- 
agement by those who love the instrument. 
Let us do away with this cancer in present- 
day organ playing, this craze for speed 
and this fear of a wrong key, and let us 
permit the sunshine of personality, the 
vividness of imagination and the love of 
goodness and righteousness to enter in, 
When these features will have become a 
part of a performer’s existence, then, 
doubtless, will existence for lovers of or- 
gan music be more real and worth-while. 


Tact and Personality 


Nor long ago a teacher in a prominent 
city received a letter from a young organ 
student in which the latter bemoaned the 
fact that he was unable to secure a better 
position than the one he then held. The 
teacher knew conditions well. He knew 
that the young student was very profi- 
cient in his organ playing, but lacked those 
two assets, so necessary for success, tact 
and personality. Perhaps some of us can 
learn a lesson from another’s misfortune. 
What is the chief requirement for success 
to-day—that you have unusual ability in 
your chosen work, or that you do things 
and say things that will draw people to 
you? The answer is easy—both; but the 
latter first. 


Very often in these days a position is 
gained by a disposition that indicates a 
willingness to please those with whom it 
comes in contact. A “grouch” hasn’t a 
chance. It is no less true in the musical 
field than in the business arena. The 
adage ‘‘Personality gets the position; abil- 
ity keeps it,” has much truth in it. Then 
let those of us who would improve our 
musical standing and our positions seck 
not only a greater ability, but a greater 
desire to serve, a greater willingness to 
please, and the development of a dispo- 
sition and personality that will attract 
people to us. 


Mr. Ralph Kinder, Editor of THE ETUDE Organ Department 
for the present month, was born at Staleybridge, Manchester, Eng- 
land, January 27, 1876, At the age of five he moved to Bristol, Rhode 
Island, where he became a chorister in Trinity Church. He studied 
organ with the choirmaster, the Rev. W.R. Trotter, and with Hamil- 


ton MacDougall. Later, in London, he studied with Lemare, Dr. 
Pearce and Dr. Turpin. For the past twenty-five years he has been 
the organist of Holy Trinity Church of Philadelphia. He has played 
as @ concert organist in nearly every state of the Union. Several of 
his organ compositions have been widely used. 


Congregational Practice: 


By Sydney H. Nicholson 


Organist and Master of the Choristers, 
Westminster Abby { 


(The following excellent ee 


one of the foremost British org 

appeared originally in “Musical News a 

Herald.” ) J 
, 


CONGREGATIONAL singing may produce 
fine musical effect, but only if two con 
tions are fulfilled: the congregation 
be in earnest in its efforts, and the af 
must be suitable. . 

It is useless to hold congregational pr; 
tices without the good-will of the cong 
gation; for the mere rehearsal of | hy: 
etc., without the co-operation of all pr 


‘ent will produce no results of value. — 


making a start with congfegational p: 
tices the conductor will probably be me 
first with shyness and apparent apathy. 
he is fortunate, ten per cent of his for 
may really sing with vigor and energ 
another forty per cent may perhaps j 
in a tentative way, and the remainder ¥ 
probably make no attempt at all. 1 
first aim of the conductor must be to 
spire an infectious enthusiasm. Once t 
is fairly started it will spread rapidly, < 
in quite a short time the number of th 
who make no attempt to sing will beco 
negligible, and almost everyone will 
least make some sort of a “cheerful nois 
When this is gained there will be sor 
thing to work on, and progress may 
looked for; but while a congregation 
merely bored or suspicious little can 
done. Make your congregation want 
sing, and they will soon learn to. 


The Personality of the Conductor 

Much must necessarily depend upon ‘ 
personality of the conductor; it is a t 
ing ordeal for the average layman to | 
up in church and harangue a congregati 
He has to steer his way between ~ 
Scylla of dullness and the Charybdis 
flippancy. He may be tempted to me 
jocular remarks which would be Vv 
suited for a choral society but inapp 
priate in church; his natural reticence < 
fear of irreverence may lead him to a ni 
compelling ineffectiveness. The best : 
vice is to adopt as far as possible a natu 
style: to give few directions and those 
clearly and simply as possible: to aim 
broad effects rather than detail. 

A few reliable singers placed 
different parts of the congregation \ 
be useful, and in making a start it 1 
good plan to distribute the choir in grot 
of two or three through the nave: fo: 
feeling of isolation is a great discoura 
ment to those who wish to sing. But 
soon as possible such an arrangem 
should be dispensed with, first because 
does not reproduce the actual conditi 
at service time, and also, as will be sho 
later, the choir will be needed for ot 
purposes. 

Most people can sing to some extent 
they try; but it may be taken as subst 
tially true to say that for ten people v 
can sing a “melody” there will not 
more than one or two who can sing h 
mony correctly, even from music, wl 
not more than one per cent of an ordin 
congregation can be trusted to sing h 
mony correctly “by ear,’ unless, perhe 


‘it is the bass part of some very w 


known chant or hymn. Consequently 
singing will have to be mainly in unis 
at any rate at first. Harmony sing 
should be welcomed so long as it is ¢ 
rect; but “vamped” harmony, or the 
called “singing seconds,” is to be ster 
discouraged. So that those who wish 
sing in harmony must be provided w 
music. 

The melody then becomes of domin 
importance in the choice of music. 


es 


segation cannot be expected to sing a 
jdy well unless it is interesting, vocal, 
of a compass that is within the range 
_ordinary untrained voices. Harmony, 
‘course, must be good as well, but music 
ich derives its interest from the har- 
bny rather than the melody is not 
ally the best for congregational pur- 
ses. This is not the place to discuss the 
srits of particular tunes, but if such 
inciples of choice are explained to a 
ngregation they will readily come to see 
e point of view, and their taste, which is 
nerally purely arbitrary and very largely 
verned by asscciation, will be educated 
‘the right direction. 


Practical Details 
Now as to practical detail the follow- 
oF points will be found useful: (1) If the 
on tune or chant is set too high it must 
transposed. The melody should seldom 
Bios E flat; and, particularly, it must 
t “lie high.” In chants the reciting note 
ould not generally be higher than A or 
; and if monotoning is used, F or E are 
fet than G. Tor those to whom trans- 
sition is a difficuly the Transposed 
dition of Hymns Ancient and Modern, 
he English Hymnal, and The Unison 
hant Book (Faith Press) will be found 
eful. 
(2) The congregation must be taught 
start at the beginning of the hymn or 
alm and to take up strict time from the 
‘st note; therefore, the custom should 
» introduced of all standing up before the 
nging commences. How. often is the 
nging of a hymn spoiled because the con- 
‘egation are getting up during the first 
Ae. 


Tempo Must Be Adopted 

(3) The tempo adopted must depend 
90n the size and acoustics of the church 
id the size of the congregation. As a 

eral guide, it is a mistake to hurry a 
mngregation : let them, so to speak, find 
ieir own level of pace and then ory to 
ake them stick to it. So-called “drag- 
ing” is often caused b¥ too quick a tempo 
sing adopted. In hymn tunes, particu- 
tly L.M. or those of the Chorale type, a 
ight break should be made at the end of 
j¢ lines: this gives convenient opportunity 
or breath, and at the same time brings out 
1c melodic sense of the tune by breaking 
‘up into phrases. 
(4) Marks of expression should never 
é exaggerated. The natural expression 
volved from the thoughtful singing of 
aé people will be a far more real 
nd vital thing than that which is derived 
rom attention to a lot of fussy indica- 
ions. “Expression” and light and shade 
hould be on broad lines only. 
(5) The congregation must acquire a 
ense of responsibility: they must. be 
aught to sing by themselves without the 
hoir and even without the organ. Till 
hey can do this they will not be taking 
heir proper share. » 


Unison and Harmony 

(6) It must be frankly accepted by all 
oncerned that the bulk of the singing will 
onsist of simultaneous unison and_har- 
nony. Some may say that this cannot 
Ossibly be artistic. But a moment’s con- 
ae will disprove any such theory. 
rhe simultaneous use of unison (octaves) 
nd'harmony is one of the most frequent 
levices in any orchestral score from 
Mozart to Elgar, and a very similar effect 
S. often employed in modern choral writ- 
ng ; how, then, can it be wrong in hymns 
nd chant-singing? Further, it is inevi- 
able. In the end, whatever directions may 
ye given, the congregation will sing what 
hey. prefer, and the wise director al not 
“American artists never ait. come tie 
ir own rights until they come with the 
ish language in their bands and 
. . Just so long as the pub- 
ght that a song recital in French; 


try to alter what is a perfectly natural 
and spontaneous phenomenon, but will con- 
centrate his attention on getting both 
elements, the unison and the harmony, as 
good as possible, 

What, then, is to be the province of the 
choir? Are all the efforts of our many 
excellent choirs to be sacrificed to this new 
“fetish of congregational singing?” Are 
we to hear no more of the beautiful high 
notes of our world-famous choirboys? 
By no means. But the choir should be 
used in special ways. Its province is two- 
fold: to act as leaders of the congregation 
and to sing alone, or to form an accom- 
paniment to the congregational song. 
When a congregation learns to sing well 
it can coon do without the “leadership” of 
the choir. During the purely congrega- 
tional parts the choir will then become, as 
it were, ordinary members of the congre- 
gation, assisting the less musical by their 
firm and organized singing, especially in 
the less familiar music. But every choir 
should aim at something more than this. 
Just as organ music has its place in the 
service so has choir music. There is no 
reason, for instance, why any choir should 
not sing an anthem, provided it is a good 
one and they can sing it well. And, again, 
the choir has its part in maintaining the 
correct vocal harmony to accompany the 
unison or more or less incomplete harmony 
of the people. Further, the choir should 
be used to vary the vocal accompan'ment 
with fawx-bourdons or descants. The use 
of these devices, particularly of descants, 
where the main melody is in unison and 
the added melody is given to treble voices 
kept well up, is one of those happy inspira- 
tions which sometimes dawn upon people. 
The revival of this form of descant not 
only adds great beauty and interest to the 
congregational singing, but fortunately 
(unlike so many “reforms”) is almost 
invariably popular. 


Unaccompanied Congregational Singing 


Then, just as the congregation must 
learn to sing alone, so should certain 
verses of hymns and even psalms be 


allotted to the choir only (by preference 
unaccompanied). Hymn-singing is gener- 
ally far too dull and monotonous: a much 
greater use.of the available variety should 
be made. Here are a few of the possibili- 
tics, and others will suggest themselves :— 

Congregation alone with organ. 

Congregation alone without organ, 

Choir alone. 

Men’s voices only. 

Women and boys’ voices only. 
Full unison without organ 
seldom used, but 

thrilling.) 

Antiphonal effects between the two sides 
of the church or between chancel and nave. 

Congregation singing the melody while 
choir sing descants or faux-bourdons. 

All such means of variety should be 
freely employed, and then the congrega- 
tion will feel that they have a real res- 
ponsibility. Specially marked books are 
not necessary: the clergyman can easily 
give out the directions when announcing 
each hymn. 

New methods/ are needed if church 
music is to become the vital thing that it 
should be; and I am-convinced that more 
will be done by the education of congrega- 
tions than by indiscriminate abuse of 
choirs, organists, Victorian hymn-tunes 
and Anglican chants. When our congre- 
gations begin to take their church music 
seriously, and come to realize that if it 
is not good the fault is largely their own, 
we shall hear less of the shortcomings of 
those who, after all, do make a real effort 
that it shall be worthy. of-its high purpose. 


(an effect 
sometimes quite 


German and Italian is more ‘elegant’ than 
one in English, just that long also will 
the unthinking public prefer the foreigner 
and by the same token pay him better than 
the American.’—Music News. 
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The Nestle Home Outfit for 


Permanent Hair Waving 
(“LANOIL” Process Patented) 


Under the 


influence of moisture, 


per- 


spiration, shampoos, fog and bathing, 
straight hair becomes straighter, but 
LANOIL-waved hair, like naturally 


becomes even prettier and 


eurly hair, 
curlier ! 


AVE your straight hair 
made permanently curly 
and wavy in your own 
room, by your sister, 
mother, husband or 
Enjoy peace and comfort, 


friend. 
and look tidy and well-groomed, 


morning, afternoon and evening, 
every day of the week, month, or 
season, whether it rains or shines. 
In short, make the closer acquain- 
tance of that famous Nestle inven- 
tion, the Home Outfit for permanent 
waving by the LANOIL Process. 


A Wonderful Scientific Success 


is this Nestle Home Outfit. It makes 
the straightest, lankiest hair ever 
erown on the human head curl of 
itsell, maturally PALL THE TIME, 
without any further curling means or 
methods. Once curled, the hair will 
stay curled, even more steadfastly 
than does hair which we call “natur- 
ally curly” so often seen on men’s 
heads. The Nestle Permanent Wave 
with the LANOIL Process made the 
“bob” possible and popular. It has 
entered royal palaces, millionaires’ 
houses, rural homes, farms, stores, 
offices and factories, and makes a 
success wherever it goes. 


Easy To Do At Home 
Thirty Days’ Free Trial 


All we ask is that you make the 
personal acquaintance of the Nestle 
Outfit for Permanent Waving. To 
do this costs you little effort—and 
NO money. 

Send for the Outfit, try it, and if 
you are not absolutely satisfied with 
its results, return it within thirty days, 
and your deposit will be intmediately 
refunded. The directions with the 
Outfit are clear and simple. The use 
of it is interesting. The results won- 
derful. Think of it! Straight, lanky 
hair all your lifetime—yet “from the 
very day you apply the Outfit— 
natural waves, curls and ringlets! 

The celebrated scientist, Metchni- 
koff. of Paris, said of the Nestle 
Permanent Wave, “It is the greatest 
discovery ever made for woman’s 


A SINGLE afternoon, spen: 
pleasantly with the Nestle LAN- 
OIL Home Outfit will give you 
charming and lasting waves and 
curls. Send for free, illustrated 
booklet. 


uy 


comfort, and the benefit and health of 
the hair.” 


Each Nestle LANOIL Outfit 
Contains Free Trial Materials 


These you may use to try the Nestle 
LANOIL Wave in your hair. No 
charge whatever is made for them, 
and no deduction taken either for 
postage or for using the Outfit, should 
you decide within thirty days that you 
do not care to keep it. 


A Free, Interesting Booklet 


If you desire further information 
before ordering the Outfit, send for 
our free booklet. If, on the other 
hand, you desire to give the Home 
Outfit a free trial immediately, either 
send ug your check, money order, or 
bank draft for $15, or let us forward 
it to you C.O.D., and pay the post- 
man when it arrives. The $15 pur- 
chase price is considered merely a 
deposit, subject to immediate refund, 
if you so decide : 

Nestle’s are established in New 
York and London since 1905. They 
have been sending forth their famous 
Home Outfit on this basis since 1922, 
with satisfaction and pleasure to its 
purchasers, so do not delay. Send 
the coupon below, or a letter or postal 
today for YOUR Home Outfit. 


NesTLE LANoIL Co., LTD., DEPT. E 


Established 1905 


12and 14 E. 49th Street, New York City 
Just off Fifth Avenue 


Fill in, tear off and mail coupon today 


| NESTLE LANOIL CO, LTD., Dept. E “| 
12 & 14 East 49th St., New York, N. Y- 

Please send me the Nestle*‘Laxouw’’ Home Outtit fer 
Permanent. Waving. I understand that if, after us- 
ing the Outfit and the free trial materials, I am not 
satisfied, I may return the Outfit af any time 


within 30 days, and receive back every cent of its 
cost of $165, 
Oo I enclose $15 in cheek, money order. or 
bank draft as a deposit. 


oO I enclose no money. Please send C.0.D. 
OR, check. HERD. .....05.6.506 if only free book- 
let of further particulars is desired. 

(From foreign countries. send Sixteen Dollars, 


check, money order or cash equivalent in 
U. S cu Canadians may order from 
Raymond Harper, 416 Bloor Strect W., Toronto, 
Canada, $20 duty free.) 
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Look Inside the 


aR he Sign of the 
Prana for trig’ [TESSELL RICKER GROSS ee onda 
TradeMark Piano Action 


Getting The Most For 
Your Piano Dollars! 


N your piano purchase, make the 

piano action the determining factor 

—because it is the piano’s most vital 
part—controlling tone afd touch and, in 
a large measure, the dttrability of the 
Instrument, 


Insist upon the Wessell, Nickel & 
Gross action—because it is the world’s 
highest priced piano action and natur- 


ally found only in instruments of estab- 
lished worth—because, since 1874, it 
has been recognized by the entire music 
industry as standard of the world— 
because it is built by the oldest, largest 
and Jeading makers of high-grade piano 
actions, 

Your piano dealer is fully aware of 
the supremacy of this famous piano 
action. He will be glad to show you a 
Wessell, Nickel & Gross equipped piano, 
player or reproducing piano. 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Established 1874 New York City 


. (2 erent 
When you Buy an Upright, Grand, 

Player or Reproducing Piano~ 
/nsist on the Wessell, Nickel && 
Gross Piano Action. 


TEACHING Fasy 
EASY 
A new, simple, effective method 
of presenting old facts—tested 
by years of use—saves time and 
energy forteacher,money forpar- 
ents—increases teacher’s earn- 
ingsthreeorfourtimes—assures 
interest and progress. Appli- 
cable to any instrument and 

any age. Everythingcomplete 
—getittoday,useittomorrow. 


‘« MUSICAL 
“KINDERGARTEN | fly ax 


TOWSLEY:-SYSTEM | Beggs 


= successful 


Ca EMENTARY-ADINS modern 


T BEND, KANS: method. 


Send for 
descriptive j 
booklet 


DARKENS and BEAUTIFIES 
EYELASHES and BROWS 
INSTANTLY, makes them ar- 
pear naturally dark, long and 
luxuriant. _ Adds wonderful charm, 
beauty and expression to uny face. 
Perfectly harmless. Used by millions 
of lovely women. BLACK or BROWN 
cbtainable in solid form or water- 
proof liquid. 7c at your dealer’s or 
direct postpaid 

MAAYBELLINE CO. CHICACO 


Learn Classic Dancing 
At Home! 


Only 
$00 


A Month 


You, like thousands of others, 
will find it amazingly easy to 
learn classic dancing at home 
\| by this wonderful new method. 
The cost is surprisingly low. Charta, 
| photographs, easy text. and phono- 
graph records make this home in- 
struction method delightfully sim- 
ple and fascinating. 


“S|FREE OUTFIT 


Complete atudicontfit including costume, phonograph records, danc- 
ing bar, and slippers are sent absolutely FREE with your lessons. 
Writ at once, for full information about, this wonderful new 
1£@ method: No obligation. Learn athome. Write today. 
M. Sergei Marinoff School of Classic Dancing 
Studio 55-83 1924 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method Is the only way to prevent the halr from grow- 
ing again. Easy. painless, harmless. Noscars Booklet 
free, Write todav enclosing 3 stamps. We teach Beauty 
Culture. D.J. Mahler, 143-A Mahler P’k, Providence, R. I 


WENTY YEARS of develop- 

ment has won universal ne- 
knowledement of “ORGORLO” 
superiority, Reeent improver 
ments have made the 


SUPER “ORGOBLO” 


Sturdy—Efficient—Quiet 
Most of the largest and finest 
» Organs are blown by 
8 


RGOBLO has won the 
chest award in every exposi- 
tion entered, 
Special “ORGOBLO JUNIOR” 
for Keed and Stndent Organs, 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY 


Organ Power Department 


HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 


Pointers for Organ Students 


By Ralph Kinder 


1. Start the study of harmony at an 
early age; and study with one who knows 
how to teach the application of harmony. 
It is not enough to know the various 
chords in music or how to write basses 
and melodies. To analyze the notes and 
chords of a composition—whether hymn- 
tune or symphony—leads to a_ speedy 
learning of the composition, to a proper 
interpretation as well as to a keener un- 
derstanding and enjoyment of the compo- 
sition. 

2. Attend orchestral concerts as much 
as possible and learn to distinguish the 
tones of the various instruments. . Study 
the character of each instrument. It is 
impossible to know the possibilities of an 
orchestral stop in an organ until one has 
heard the original instrument played or, 
even better, is able to play it one’s self. 

3. A good musician sees good in another 
musician and a poor musician sees good 
only in himself. Do you think that the 


merit of a musician can be judged in this _ 


way? 

4. Find the teacher that imparts 
thoughts and ideas. With the aid of 
these thoughts and ideas develop your own 
repertoire. 


5. Has it occurred to the reader how 
much truth there is in the saying: “An 
incorrect key struck, held and released the 
correct way can accomplish more good 
than the correct key struck, held and re- 
leased the incorrect way?” In other words 
it is the “touch” in organ playing that is 
of primary importance. 

6. Do not keep your audience listening 
to a sustained note or chord while you fix 
your registration or turn your page. Suc- 
cessful business men meet their appoint- 
ments punctually and answer their mail 
promptly. Successful organists have their 
registrations prepared when the time to 
use them has arrived. Omit notes, if need 
be, to meet this requirement, but never lose 
time. 

7. Thirty years ago the legato touch in 
organ playing was almost universal. To- 
day the up-to-the-minute concert organist 
uses the staccato or wrist touch fully as 
much as the old touch. Has the modern 
organ given birth to this new touch? 

8. The question is frequently asked: 
“Should a hymn-tune player play only the 
notes notated?” The notes seen in a 
hymn-tune are for the voices to observe; 
the organist plays these and as many du- 
plicates as he deems it wise to use. 


Hymn-Tune Playing 


By Ralph Kinder 


Tuere is no subject of greater im- 
portance to the church organist than that. 
of hymn-tune playing or hymn-tune inter- 
pretation. Much is written on the sub- 
ject—too much can not be written, espe- 
cially by one who is experienced in this 
work. It has been said that hymn-tune 
players, like hymn writers, are born, not 
made. Doubtless there is some truth in 
this claim, yet it is just as true that one 
who is not gifted in this most important 
art can develop it by means of study and 
practice. 

There is nothing more inspiring than a 
well-known hymn sung to a fitting tune 
by a great congregation accompanied by 
one who knows how to accompany. A 
baton is not necessary. A choir is not 
essential. Two things, however, are vital 
in the proper accompaniment of the hymn- 
tune: the first is an adequate organ; the 
second is an organist who possesses the 
quality of rhythm. One must not con- 
fuse time and rhythm. They are differ- 
ent terms and express different meanings. 
Good time, even time, appropriate time, 
each is, of course, essential in any and 
every musical pursuit—as much in 
hymn-tune playing as in the playing of a 
march by a military band when on parade. 
Incidentally in private practice one should 
not fear the results of an over-abundant 
use of a metronome. Such results are of 
great benefit in any field of music and 
are especially valuable in the development 
of this most essential thing in hymn-tune 


TAMINORCANG) 
[AUSTIN ORGANS) 


So. 


ECENT contracts show many other 
large Austin organs demanded from 
far west, middle west, the far south and 
the east. Morristown, N. J,, is to have 
another big Austin, companion to the one 
in St. Peter's church, Our product 
could not be so widely distributed without 
assurance that the product has stood 
the severest tests of mechanical 
and tonal quality. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


165 Woodland St. Hartford, Conn. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


playing—rhythm. Another word is ac- 
cent. It has been said that accents cannot 
be acquired at the organ. This statement 
is not true. An accent is just as possible 
in organ playing as it is in piano playing. 
In the latter it is often produced by the 
use of force; in the former it. is made pos- 
sible by the manner in which two succes- 
sive notes or chords are played. 

When one begins to feel the advent of 
rhythm and accent in his hymn-tune play- 
ing, then discretion must be exercised in 
deciding where this accent in each meas- 
ure must come. “Stand Up, Stand Up 
For Jesus,’ is a well-known hymn to 
which has been set two excellent tunes 
(4-4 time has been employed in both set- 
tings.) Do not many organists seem to 
feel, when these four beats have been 
counted evenly and properly, that every- 
thing necessary has been done to make 
both hymn and tune an inspiration to both 
singer and worshipper? As a matter of 
fact, the inspiration from this wonderful 
hymn and these two inspiring tunes comes, 
and only can come, when the tempo 
is brisk and when on every first and third 
beat the accent is marked. The familiar 
tunes to “Love, Divine, All Loves Ex- 
celling,” have two aceents to cach measure 
Sullivan’s tune to “Onward, Chris- 
tian Soldiers,” likewise, has two accents 
to each measure. The tune “Hursley” 
frequently used to the hymn “Sun Of My 
Soul, Thou Saviour Dear,” has one accent 
to each measure, the accent coming on the 
first beat. 


also. 


Dr. WILLTAM C. CARL 


Instructor 
of Many Prominent Organists 


Director 
of the Guilmant Organ School 


Write ror. CaTaLoc 


17 East 11th Street, New York City 
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Easter Choir Music 


, CANTATAS 
“Our Lord Victorious’’, Harry Rowe 
Shelley. New 1925. 75 cents. 


} 
“The Thorn-Crowned King’’, Holton. : 
q 


Easy. New 1925. 75 cents. 


TWO-PART CANTATA 
FOR JUNIOR CHOIRS p 
“Light from The Tomb’’, Wilson. : 
New 1925. 50 cents. ; 
Any or all of the above cantatas sent — 
on ten days’ approval if ““The Etude” — 
is mentioned. 


EASTER ANTHEMS " 
Our ten most popular out of the hun- 
dreds we pT will be sent on ten days’ — 
approval. Each anthem published sep- 
arately in octavo sheet form. 

EASTER SOLOS AND DUETS 
Send for-copy of ‘‘The Church Soloist” 
containing extensive excerpts from our — 
most popular Easter solos and duets. 
Free if “‘The Etude” is mentioned. 


LORENZ PUBLISHING CO. 
Dayton, Ohio New York Chicago, Ill. 
216 W.5th St. 70E.45th St. 218S.Wabash Ave. — 


Earn*250 to*500.a Month and More! 


HERE IS THE WAY TO 
EARN $15 to $25 a DA 
IN YOUR SPARE TIME 


y EXPERT We Make You a 


TUNERS : 

in ExpertPianoTuner 
Demand gnd Technician 
Everywhere 


in 12 Weeks 


You can easily earn from $15 to 
$25 a day between jobs. a 
guarantee to graduate you an’ 
Expert Tuner and Technician in 
approximately 12 weeks. You 
learn by doing. Our Diplo: 
Identifies You_ Everywhere, 
Write us today for professional 


There are only 
3000 competent 
tuners in the 
United States. 
They are servic- 
ing only one- 
third of the pi- 
anos int E e 
4 country. Hereis 
7 aprofession 
yj that needs you 
eet pay you 


well. courtesy offer. 


Send Today fo 
Free Book gi 
ing fascinat 
details of thisB 

Pay Profession. 


Polk College of PianoTuning 
Dept, 12 420 Polk Building 


LaPorte, Indiana 
(Formerly of Valparaiso) 


New $85,000 plant and equipment 
pag Send today fot: Special Offer to Musician 


““SYNCOPATE THE CHRISTENSEN WA 

Piano. Boox 1, How 10 ‘‘Jazz-Up’? ANx 

TUNE, CHORD WoRK, ETC. Book 2: R 

PEGGIO-RAG WITH BASS MELODY, NEW = 

Finis, Etc. Either book sent for 82, 

TEACHERS WANTED to open schools in cities where we ar¢ 

not already represented. 

CHRISTENSEN SCHOOL OF POPULAR MUSIC — 
Suite 5, 20 E. Jackson, Chicago 

Earn $18 to $60 2 week RETOUCHING photos. Men 

or women. Noselling or canvassing. We teach ¥ 

Zunrantee employment and furnish WORKING OT 

CITERER. Limited offer. Writeto-day, ARTCRA 


JAZZ Axel Christensen’s Instruction books 
or both for $3. Cireular sent free. 
ANT WORK .én.' 
HOME 
STUDIOS, Dept. D-3, 3900 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO, 


ASS PINS RINGS 


Illustrated Catalog FREE! ‘ 
Buy Class Pins a 
Riugs direct from factory. 
Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 
91 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Miss. 


Write now for your copy. 
Save money! 


Easter Music 


Send a Postal for Our Complete List of Easter Anth 
Cantatas, Services, Vocal Solos und Pipe Organ Numbers. ] 


CHOIRMASTERS —Tell us your need§ and let us seud mat 
rial to you for examination. 


THEO. PRESSER CO,, 


5 — eee 
1712-1714 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia - Penn 


MUSIC PRINTERS 


~ ENGRAVERS “LIT HOGRAPHERS 
PRINT ANYTHING IN MUSIC BY ANY PROCESS 


WE PRINT FOR INDIVIDUALS 
estastisHedie7@: REFERENCE ANY PUBLISHER © 


THE OTTO & SON CO 
CINCINNATI OHIO 


| a ae will 
nake ‘you more attractive~ 


teyou worried because you areoverweight? 
fraid you are losing your charm, your 
yuthful figure 


Stout women are at a disadvantage. Pretty 
othes no longer fit them, their movements 
e awkward, their attractiveness deserts 
em. Friends are sympathetic. x 


But many of these friends have a secret 
ethod of keeping slender! They use Mar- 
ola Tablets (thousands of men and women 
ch year regain slender figures this way). 
nese tablets will make you slender again, 
io. Try them. No exercises or diets—just a 
easant, healthful way of becoming slender. 
All drug stores have them — one dollar 
box. Or they will be sent in plain wrap- 
2, postpaid, by the Marmola Co., 1829 
eneral Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


MARMOLA 


Prescription Tablets 
ae Pleasant Wey boSeduce 
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DRAWING 
in your own 
ome ‘dur= 

ing spare 
. time, 


years of success- 
ful teaching prove 
our ablility. 

10 Courses in Com- 
mercial end I)lus- 
trative Drawing 
Endorsed by high 

art authorities, 
Students trained by members of 
‘3 Pape are filling high-salaried 
fons. rtist’s Outlit FREEK 
nrojied Students. _ 


ite today for Art Year Book. 2 


(@LAPPLED ART 


| Art Bldg, Room 14, BATTLECREEK MICH. - 
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's FREE Vs! 


PHILADELPHIA 
SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING 


' REPAIRING, REBUILDING AND 
PLAYER PIANO ADJUSTING 

| OF THE LARGEST SCHOOLS IN THE EAST 

Organized 1914 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Write for Catalog 
Y. M. C. A. 1421 Arch Street 
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MINSTREL SHOW 
ANY ENTERTAINMENT 
SY TO PUT ON 
JF YOU GET BUSY 
THESE TWO BOOKLETS 
MINN ove 2000 womaees Listen | 
BALIADS-NOVELTIES -JAZZ_ | THE WITMARK 
) 2 AND 3 PART SCHOOL SONGS \ENTERTAINMEN 
SYA QUARTETS FOR ALL VOICES | CATALO™., 
"ALL. ENTERTAINMENTS. \ ie’ tvecsthin’. For 
OPERETTAS-PLAYS- SKETCHES. \MINSTREL SHOWS | 
aty) AND EVERYTHING FOR ; 
MINSTREL SHOWS _ \(@\é ABAB)\ 
ZA Fixiose 2¢ postage for either or 4 cents for both 
[ITMARK ¢ SONS - 1650 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 
Why not try W. F. Strozg’s 
uds and Blossoms 
for beginning piano lessons? 
ie Only Test is in Trying Them 
Sample copy (either violin or piano) 
sent on approval without any ex- 
pense whatever to teachers. 
Don’t wait but 
write for yours Now 
s0e have the pleasure of hearing from you? 
NG MUSIC CO., Dixon, Ill. 


Question and Answer Department 


Conducted by ArruuR DE GUICHARD 


Always send your full name and address. 
been neglected. 


No questions will be answered when this has 


Only your initials or a chosen nom de plume will be printed. 


Make your questions short and to the point. 


Questions regarding particular pieces, metronomic markings, etc., not likely to be of interest 
to the greater number of ETUDE readers will not be considered. 


A Few Elementary Definitions 


Q. (i). How would you explain the real, 
exact use and meaning of the clefs? Are 
there more than two in general use?— 


Teacher, Newark, N. J. 

(ii). Is not the “staff? the name of the 
fiwe lines on which music in written? TI 
heard someone speak of the staff of eleven 
lines, and I fail to catch the meaning.—L. N., 
Broad St., Phila., Pa. 


(iti). What are the respective ranges of 
ordinary voices: soprano, alto, tenor and 
bass? Is not the baritone voice only another 


name for alight bass, not a voice in a class 
by itsclf?—B. G., Flint, Mich. 

(iv). What is the difference between 
“close? and “open” score? What is the ca- 
act definition of “score,’ musically speaking? 
—Vaughn, Providence, R. I 


A. (As all these questions are more or 
less related to each other, their answers are 


treated as a group.—ED.) 
(i). The word “clef” or ‘clé” is French 
for “key.” The exact use of a clef is to 


determine the absolute pitch of a note; that 
is, whether for voice or instrument, the note 
indicated by the clef must have a certain 
pitch (height) and no other—the exact sound 
being determined by the number of its vibra- 
tions. There are three clefs in general use: 
the F and the G eclefs for piano music; the 
F, C and G elefs for voices and other instru- 
ments ; some instruments—such as the violon- 
cello, using all three in order to avoid writ- 
ing with leger lines. 

(ii). Staff, or stave, is the name given to 
the five lines, with their four spaces, upon 
which the music is written. If, however, a 
piece of piano music be examined, it will be 
seen that there are two staves joined to- 
gether by a brace. Thus we have a stave of 
ten lines. But let us Garry the examination 
a little farther and, beginning with the 
bass (base) or foundation, indicated by the 
bass or F clef, and it is seen in ascending 
that the following notes are G (4th space), 
A (5th line), B (space above the 5th line). 
If, however, we continue in the same order 
(C first line of upper staff, D ist space, HB 
second line) we find ourselves in evident con- 
tradiction with the clef of this staff, which 
gives G to this 2nd line, 


a line 
The. great stave of eleven lines 
has been in use for. very many years, two 
hundred at least. Now put this missing line 
in its place, between the two F and G staves, 


Therefore there is something wrong: 


is missing. 


-and we haye the great stave of eleven lines, 


And this middle line is the note C, equidis- 
tant from the bass Ff and from the treble G 
(a perfect fifth, each) to which it is the con- 
necting link. By its aid we can_ now ascend 
in regular order, from the low F below the 
bass (I) staff ‘to the high C above the treble 
(G) staff, like going up a_ ladder, without 
missing a step (see figure 1). 

(iii). Bass voice from F to middle C, one 
octave and a fifth; tenor voice from C to G, 
one octave and a fifth; alto voice from F 
(the F clef) to C, one octave and a fifth ; 
soprano voice from middle C to G, one octave 
and a fifth. : : 


Alto, 


Soprano, Baritone 


Bass, Tenor, 

From which it may be gathered that the 
ordinary singing voice has a range, or com- 
pass, of about one octave and a half. Ex- 
ceptional voices have a compass of two oc- 
taves, and even more, thus causing a more 
precise nomenclature : Low, deep, heavy bass ; 
baritone, base-baritone, tenor-baritone ; light, 
lyric, counter, heroic, dramatic, robust tenor ; 
alto or contralto (notice that the Italian 
school dues not recognize the name “‘con- 
tralto,” but terms the voice a mezzo-soprano 
—see Verdi's score of ‘Trovatore, wherein 
Azucena is so ealled) ; coloratura, lyric, dra- 
matic, mezzo-soprano. The baritone voice is 
in a class by itself, heavier than the tenor, 
lighter than the bass, partaking somewhat of 
the quality of both, yet having a quality 
which neither possesses. | 

(iv). The word score is derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon, through the Dutch, meaning a 


notch or a line drawn to assist in counting 
or reckoning represented in musie by the bar 
or line drawn through all its parts, so that 
all the divisions of a composition may meet 
the eye simultaneously. <A close, or short 
Score is one in which the composition is so 
condensed that it is written in piano-form, 
namely, on two staves. Open, or full score, 
is one in which each voice, part, or instru- 
ment has a line to itself, 


The Quiescence of the Hands 

. After attending a piano concert given 
by @ much-ozvertised artist, who, while play- 
ing, threw his hands about, up and dcown, 
sideways, indced in many ways, much as if 
he were going through some gymnastic exer- 
ciscs quite independent of the pieces he was 
playing or of their sentiment, it occurred to 
me to ask Tun Wrupey if such distracting ges- 
tures were necessary, or were they not am 
affectation of attitude, quite foreign to the in- 
terpretation of the music—so much so that 
they were a disturbing element which de- 
stroyed any sincerity of interpretation. Is 
this restlessness of the hands neecssary, or 
correct, or of good form? Should it be imi- 
tated? Please excuse the question, but I am 
Jar away and I wish to be guided aright.— 
Pianist, San Antonio, Tex. 

A. Your question is well taken, particu- 
larly in these days of eccentric virtuosi. 
The hand as such should be completely quies- 
eent, without motion per se; it goes from 
right to left and from left to right, but it 
has no independent motion, it is merely car- 
ried from side to side by the fore-arm, It 
is the fingers which move about indepen- 
dently. Observe this rule and avoid all atti- 
tudinizing. In order to accentuate the musi- 
cian’s message, the pianist—like the actor— 
must observe that repose of manner and por- 
tent which is the true artist’s greatest asset. 
Avoid anything that smacks of the mounte- 
bank. 


Orchestral Aspirations 


Q. Our home orchestra consists of myself 
(Mando-’Cello), son of 11 (1st Cornet), son 
of 14 (2nd Cornet), daughter of 15 (Song- 
bells, 3 oct.), daughter of 17 (Xylophone). 
(1) We play only sacred and classical music, 
We have a pianist occasionally. (2) As we 
want swect music, would we get better re- 
sults if we change the Xylo. for a Marimba 
and the Cornets for Flutes? (3) Would it 
be advisable to Ict the 1st cornet carry both 
it and a flute. I shall greatly appreciate any 
advice you may give—Constant Reader, Pan- 
ama, Neb. 

A, You are to be congratulated upon your 
desire and endeavor to perform good music 
in the home, But why not real musie with 
real instruments, instruments that may stand 
your children in good stead in later life? 
(1) It is desecration to play sacred and 
classical musie on a xylophone; besides, it 
does not lead anywhere (the xylophone, not 
the s. and ec. music). Then, with all due 
respect, it is ‘cruelty to animals” to let a 
boy of 11 play the cornet. (2) You will ob- 
tain “sweet music” if you recast your little 
orchestra—“reform it altogether,” as Shakes- 
peare said. Have your pianist; play the 
’eello (a real one); let the boys learn the 
yiolin (one first, the other second); the 
younger daughter might learn the flute or 
the clarinet; and the elder daughter should 
now study singing (if she has a promising 
voice). (8) Certainly, let the 11-year old 
cornetist ‘carry both’ the cornet and flute 
Se away, and let him take up seri- 
ous study on the violin or piano, for both 
will count later. 


Interlude — Intermezzo—Hold—Inward 
Parts 
. Information as to the meanings of 
Interlude, Intermezzo, Hold and Inward Parts 
would be gratefully received.—Subscriber, 
Providenee, R. I 


A. (1) Interlude has had various signifi- 
eations at different periods. Four or five 


centuries ago it was applied to a species of 
Play: an Allegory, Mystery or Masque, fre- 
quently containing music. It thus somewhat 
approached the use and application of the 
Intermezzo (Italian). Since those times the 
word Interlude (Latin, inter, between, and 
ludo, I play) has been used to designate any- 
thing played—musieally or histrionically— 
between pieces, or between parts of another 
work. In echureh music an interlude is often 
played between verses of a hymn. (2) A 
Hold was the correct term used for a pause 
(@\) in the 17th century; it is frequently 
so called to-day. Its form was somewhat 
different then (j- |). Its other names were 


Arch (from its appearance) and Stay. (3) 
The Inward Parts (sounds Anatomical!) re- 


ferred to the inner voices in composition, 
such as the Alto and Tenor, which are be- 
tween the Treble and Bass. Playford de- 


seribes the Tenor-Viol as “an excellent In- 


ward Part.” 
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_IN THIS WAY 
A the New York 
| World summa- 
_ rizes the recent 
excellent com- 
ment given ZIP 
by the Federal 
Trade Commis- 
sion’s Trial 
Examiner: 
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Uncle Sam Pronounces 


Hair REMOVER (ZIP) O.K.” 


“Gone To Stay Gone!” 


“The climax came,” says the New 
York World, “when one woman, 
described as a‘prominentLonglsland 
society matron’ took the stand and 
testified she had been afflicted with 
such a heavy beard that she had to 
shave four times a week. Then she 
tried the preparation (ZIP) and 
threw her razor away. These fair 
witnesses offered their complexions 
to the judge in proof of their asser- 
tions. They said they testified simply 
out of gratitude.” 

Thousands of other women today 
are grateful for what ZIP has done 
for them. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


is absolutely unnecessary and is as 
uncleanly as it is odious. In earlier 
years, it was difficult to overcome. 
Today, the sight of superfluous hair 
marks one as careless and untidy 
for-it is such a simple matter to de- 
stroy it—completely—aith thervots. 
“ ZIPPED”’— not clipped — is the 
| secret of the perfect hair line and 
| the beautiful neck. When you have | 
your hair trimmed, demand a ZIP 
treatment back of the neck. 
¢ Make. yourself more beautiful. 
| Don’t delay. If you have never 
used ZIP, you will marvel in its | 
magic. Fragrant, painless, harmless 
and easy to use at home, it is pro- | 
nounced by experts as the scienti- 
fically correct method. 
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FIOS INE SOL, 


For Sale Everywhere -- Guaranteed 


Treatment or Free Demonstration 
4 at My Salon 
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562 FIFTH AVE. 
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MADAME BERTHE, Specialist, 

Dept. 122, 562 Fifth Ave., New York City 

Please send me FREE BOOK, ‘‘Beauty’sGreatest Secret,”’ telling 
how to be beautiful and ex Peles ee three types of superfluous 
hair; also a free sample of your Massage and Cleansing Cream, 
guaranteed not to grow hair, | 
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Opera Composing De Luxe 


AN interesting account of the composi- 
tion of part of Donizetti’s famous opera, 
“La Favorita,” is given in “Great Italian 
and French Composers,’ by George T. 
Ferris, in which the latter tells us: 

“Ta Favorita,’ the story of which was 
drawn from L’Ange de Nigida and 
founded on a French play, Le Comte de 
Comminges, was put on the stage at the 
Académie with a magnificent cast and 
‘ scenery, and achieved a success imme- 
diately great, for as a dramatic opera it 
stands far in advance of all the composer’s 
productions. The whole of the grand 
fourth act, with the exception of one 
cavatina, was composed in three hours. 
Donizetti had been dining at the house of 
a friend, who was engaged in the evening 
to go to a ball. On leaving the house, 
his host, with profuse apologies, begged 
the composer to stay and ‘finish his coffee, 
of which Donizetti was inordinately fond. 
The latter sent out for music paper, and 
finding himself in the vein for composi- 
tion, went on writing till the completion 
of the work. He had just put the final 
stroke to the celebrated Viens dans wun 
autre patrie when his friend returned at 
one in the morning to congratulate him on 
his excellent method of passing the time. 
rae In composing, Donizetti never 
used the pianoforte, writing with great 
rapidity and never making corrections. Yet, 
curious to say, he could not do anything 
without a small ivory scraper by his side, 
though he never used it. It was given 
him by his father when commencing his 
career, with the injunction that, as he 
was determined to become a musician, he 
should make up his mind to write as lit- 
tle rubbish as possible, advice which Doni- 
zetti occasionally forgot.” 

Donizetti’s rapidity is further explained, 
of course, by the simplicity of his music; 
the elaborate complications of the mod- 
ern operatic score were not then in vogue 
and many abbreviations were then pos- 
sible in writing music. 


Little Hints 


Wuewn a hair of the bow breaks, in play- 
ing, do not pull the broken ends out with 
a jerk at the point and frog; for this is apt 
to loosen some of the other hairs. The 
broken parts.of the hair should be cut off 
neatly with a pair of scissors; or they can 
be bitten off; although my dentist tells me 
this is rather hard on the teeth. Many 
violinists carry a very small pair of 
scissors in their vest pocket or in the pouch 
in the end of the violin case, for use in 
cutting off broken hairs. It is necessary 
that the hair be perfectly tight in the bow, 
as, if there are many loose hairs, it is im- 
possible to get a good, firm, smooth tone. 
The breaking of the hairs will not loosen 
the remaining hairs, but pulling the broken 
ends out will do so. 


Violin Facts 


JoHann Peter SALomon, an eighteenth 
century violinist, had the distinction of 
being born in Bonn, in the same house in 
which Beethoven was born, 


Ropr, author of the famous Twenty-four 
Caprices (one in each major and minor 
key), was violinist to Napoleon Bonaparte 
when the latter was First Consul of 
France, directly after the French revolu- 
tion. Beethoven wrote for Rode the 
famous Violin Romance in F. 


TarTINI was not only a famous violinist 
but also a writer of note on musical physics, 
and was the first to discover the fact that 
in playing double stops their accuracy can 
be determined by the production of a third 
sound, which appears when they are played 
in perfect tune. 


The Violinist’s Etude 


Edited by ROBERT BRAINE 


It is the Ambition of THE ETUDE to make this D<partment 
“A Violinist’s Magazine Complete in Itself’’ 


A Master Violin Teacher in Action 
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Ir is probable that very few readers of 
VioLtnist’s Erupr have seen a really great 
violin teacher in action. It is an interest- 
ing and inspiring sight, and I am going to 
try to describe how Professor Leopold 
Auer, teacher of Jascha Heifetz, Mischa 
Elman, Efrem Zimbalist, Toscha Seidel, 
and other world renowned virtuoso violin- 
ists, goes about it. 

The master class is held in a large 
room, a grand piano stands in one corner, 
and there are seats around the sides of the 
room for the entire class. All lessons are 
separate. The student playing, stands be- 
fore a music stand in the center of the 
room, and half way between the piano and 
the student, Professor Auer sits beside a 
table on which is placed his violin, which 
he uses in illustrating passages for the 
student and the class. The student's right 
side, in playing, is toward the piano and 
the master, who thus has a view of the 
student’s bow arm at all times. 

In the master class, violin concertos and 
miscellaneous pieces for the violin are 
principally studied, although an occasional 
etude by Kreutzer, Rode, or one of the 
other writers of these standard “studies” 
is heard. Purely mechanical and technical 
exercises are not taken up, as the master 
class pupils are supposed to have already 
studied fundamental violin technic. 

The master arrives, and the class rises 
and greets him. With a cheery “good 
morning,” he bows pleasantly to the stu- 
dents in different parts of the room. 

A student is ready with his violin and 
music at the stand in the middle of the 
room, and the session commences. The 
piano accompaniments, which are always 
used when the works studied have piano 
parts, are played by an assistant, or by 
Mme. Auer, or if neither is present, the 
master himself sits down at the piano and 
plays. 

Violin teachers frequently write to Tir 
Erupe whether they should play the violin 
with the pupil, or the piano, or neither? 
If they could attend the master class, the 
problem would be solved for them. Pro- 
fessor Auer does whatever he thinks 
would benefit the .pupil most. llowever, 
the pupil does practically all the playing 
of the solo part. The piano accompanist 
confines himself to the accompaniment of 
the composition being played, only occa- 


Pupil Playing 
CLASS CHAIRS 
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Pror AUER 


sionally playing a passage with or for the 
student, where the fault is not important 
enough to warrant the master taking up 
his violin, and illustrating it for the stu- 
dent. Where there is something radically 
wrong with the interpretation or technical 
manner of playing a passage, the master 
stops the student, and taking up his violin, 
plays it for him, as it should be done. And 
such playing! The class is in raptures! 

Now mark you, he does not play the 
faulty passage with the pupil, as so many 
teachers do, but for the pupil, directing 
him to listen intently to the manner of 
playing, and to try and get the same effect. 
The Professor rarely glances at the music 
when playing these illustrations. This 
man seems to know practically the entire 
repertory of the violin from memory. 

If I may venture to guess the secret of 
this teacher’s success, I should say that it 
is due to his immense sympathy with the 
pupil’s playing, and intense concentration 
on the pupil’s work. Once the lesson is 
started, he seems entirely oblivious to his 
surroundings and directs the full power of 
his remarkable and magnetie musical in- 
tellect on the work in hand. His power 
over the pupil seems hypnotic, and he dis- 
plays an almost feverish interest in get- 
ting him to play the composition accord- 
ing to his conception of the way it should 
be done. As the Christian Scientists say, 
he has an intensely “strong thought.’ It 
seems as if a spotlight of intense musical 
influence was being centered on the pupil 
at all times during the lesson. Needless 
to say this keeps the student ‘‘on his toes” 
constantly, and he is inspired to his utmost 
exertions to realize the master’s ideals. 

The master does everything which could 
possibly bring the pupil to a correct ren- 


dition of the music—feet, hands, voice, 
gesture, pantomime, all have a part by 


way of help. Much of the time he “di- 
rects” the pupil, beatine the time with. his 
hands (without a baton of course) exactly 
as if he were directing a symphony or- 
orchestra. There is a constant play of ges- 
ture, and pantomime illustrating the music, 
such as a conductor of an orchestra uses. 

Sometimes the master will sing a phrase, 
again he will stamp out the beat vigor- 
ously on the floor with his foot, shouting 
“Count, Count, Count,” to the pupil, who 
happens to be naturally weak in time. He 


is a great stickler for rhythm and 
rect time, only allowing liberties w 
indicated by the composer, or where t 
is an artistic necessity for it. Someti 
he will seize the bow arm of a stu 
and force wrist and arm to go through 
proper movements, where the bow tec 
is incorrect. 

All the time there is a running ¢ 
ment of criticism, or encouragen 
“Sing, Sing, Sing, make the violin si 
“Count, Count, keep time,” “Hold 
head of the violin high in the air,” “D 
scratch,” “Keep the beat,” “Don’t pres 
hard on the bow,” and so on. 

No one is allowed to gloss over wi 
notes. If one or two notes in a long 
are false, the pupil must stop and cor 
them, or make a note of where they oc 
and practice them out at home. “Tf . 
thing is wrong, the master senses it 
stantly. He goes to the heart of the « 
culty at once, explaining the remedy, 
illustrating the true and the false wa: 
playing the passage, so that the stu 
can realize the difference. He often- 
the remedy of exaggeration, to sho 
student where his playing of a passag 
incorrect. He first plays the passage 
rectly, and then plays it with humo 
exaggeration of the faulty manner of 
pupil, which sends the class off into ¢ 
of laughter. 

“Not bad,” is about as far as he ust 
goes in the way of praise for the pu 
efforts, but if he occasionally bestoy 

“Very good,” the student is elated to 
seventh heaven of delight. 

One advantage which a teacher of | 
immense experience of life and music 
sesses is the fact that he has lived ir 
most every country in Europe and kr 
the characteristics and national life 
their peoples. Moreover, he was per 
ally acquainted with the composers 
many of the leading works in the lit 
ture of the violin, thus knowing the i 
of the composers about their works 
how they wished them to be played. Al 
all he knows the correct traditions of 
entire repertory of the violin. Hunga 
Polish, Italian, French, Bohemian, S; 
ish vicki music all hae their tradit 
and correct method of interpretation. 

At the close of the session the stud 
are welcome to ask any question or 
planation, which the master answers in 
most genial manner. . 

The lesson over, the master is much 
tigued, owing to the intense mental — 
centration which he brings to bear on 
work. In the master class he gives 
four or five lessons a day, and not e 
day at that. This intense concentra 
and keen sympathy with the efforts of 
pupil are without doubt the cause of 
remarkable success in producing suc 
host of world-famous virtuoso~ violin 


Macmillen on “Practice’ 
“PRACTICING too mtich is worse 
practicing too little,” was the advice g 
by Francis Macmillen to a young vi 
ist whom he heard while on one of 
recent concert tours. The -distingui 
violinist explained his reasons for 
statement. Too much practice,” he 
tinued, “will make you stale in the s 
way as too much exercise makes an atl 
stale. Listening to good music, rea 
without actually playing is as goac 
practice when it is combined with it, - 
vided you listen and read with the p 


lems you have to solve in your 
—N. Y. Musical Court 


‘Do not perpetually strive to ach 
Have frequent periods for reflection 
repose. There is a time to work a 
time to rest. A time to talk and @ ie 
be silent. Do not overtax yourself. 
is a wide difference between oe 
effort and nervous haste.” 

—Grorrrey Rut 
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Conquered 
by NEW 
Radio Idea 


, Wonderful New Invention Cost- 
ing But a Trifle, Makes it Inex- 
cusable for Anyone to Remain 

Hard of Hearing 


SENT ANYWHERE 
FOR 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Now comes a2 new radio discovery which 
should bring joy to all deaf persons and 
their families. Radio science has wrought 
another miracle. A miracle for the deaf — 
giving good hearing at once to poor ears 
and ending the discomfort and embar- 
rassment of deafness. : 

The makers of the famous ACOUSTI- 
CON, for 20 years recognized as the 
world’s best hearing aid, announce a vital 
refinement tothisremarkablelittledevice. 

The ACOUSTICON is now based up- 
on the same sound-sending, reproducing 
and amplifying principles of the radio 
itself—with the deaf person as his own 
receiving and sending station. 

Like the radio, the ACOUSTICON 
has a transmitter and a receiver. Sensi- 
tive to a pin drop. So powerful they pick 
up any sound the human ear can hear 
and deliver it clearly, distinctly and res- 
onantly to the impaired auditory nerve. 


FREE 10 DAYS’ TRIAL 


The new radio-built ACOUSTICON is a 
marvel of lightness, comfort, inconspicuous- 
ness, A joy to wear and use. We are so sure 
it will delight you, regardless of what other 
device you are now using, that we invite you 
to try it 10 days without a penny of risk. No 
red tape to go through. No deposit or pay- 
ment of any Soy ust send your name, ad- 
dress and free tri pease to the DICTO- 
oe ica oe Pod ad vaca 
Dept. 1 220 lest dan treet, 
New York City. 


The /f The Radio-built Hearing Aid 


cousticon 


Try it Ten Days FREE 


Should despair of finding the exact 


D TEACHER educational material desired with- 


; first writing our service department. 
THEO. PRESSER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Every red-blooded American 
boy and girl has a natural love 
of music and a desire to play 
a musical instrument. That ex- 
plains why millions of boys 
and girls of all ages are now 
playing Hohner Harmonicas 
for entertainment, education 
and popularity. 
on’t whistle —play it on a Hohner! 
Anyone can quickly learn to play 
with the aid of the Free Instruction 
ok. Get a Hohner today—50c up 
—and ask for the Free Book. If your 


dealer is out of copies, write M. Hoh- 
ner, Inc., Dept. 204, New York City. 


“That Musical Pal of Mine” 


A Visit to Vieuxtemps 


(Continued from Mr. Braine’s interview 
with Prof, Auer, on page 157.) 

AN arrangement had been made for 
young Auer to play for the great violinist, 
although with some difficulty, owing to 
Mme, Vieuxtemps’ dislike for prodigies 
who constantly besieged her husband for 
a hearing. Prof. Auer in his book 
describes the occasion as follows: “On 
the day set we drew near the hotel in 
which the Vieuxtemps were occupying a 
fine apartment. Entering we were re- 
ceived very cordially, by Vieuxtemps him- 
self, and very coldly by his wife, who 
played the accompaniments at his concerts. 
After a few polite words regarding my 
studies had been exchanged, I was _ per- 
mitted to take out my violin—a poor enough 
instrument—and to play. Mme. 
temps sat down at the piano, looking 
decidedly bored. I myself, nervous by 
nature, trembling with emotion, began to 
play the ‘Fantaisie Caprice.’ I do not recall 
how I played it, but it seems to me that 
I put my whole soul into every tone, though 
poorly supported by an insufficiently devel- 
oped technic. Vieuxtemps encouraged 
me by an amiable smile. Then, at the 
very moment when I was in the midst of 
a cantabile phrase, which I was playing 
all too sentimentally, Mme. Vieuxtemps 
leaped from the piano stool and began ‘to 
walk precipitately around the room. She 
bent down to the ground, looked here, 
looked there, beneath the furniture, under 
the bureau and the piano as though she 
was hunting for something she had lost 
and could not find. 

“Brusquely interrupted by her strange 
action, I stood with wide open mouth, with 
no suspicion of what all this might mean. 
I felt as though I had been cast down 
from illuminated heights by a fiery explo- 
sion rising from the abyss. Vieuxtemps, 
himself astonished, followed: his wife’s 
progress around the room, with a surprised 
air, and asked her what she was looking 
for under the furniture so nervously. ‘One 
or more cats must be hidden in this room,’ 
said she, ‘meowing in every key!’ 

“She was alluding to my _ over-senti- 
mental glissando in the cantabile phrase 
I was so overcome hy the shock that | 
lost consciousness, and my father was 
obliged to hold me in his arms lest I fall. 
Vieuxtemps \turned the whole affair into 
a joke, patted, me on the cheek, and con- 
soled me hy saying that later on every- 
thing would go better. 
than fourteen, 


Vieux- 


I was then no more 


“The interview was at an end and my 
father and ] 
our eyes, discouraged, unhappy and crushed 
to earth. J*rom that day on I hated all 
glissandos and wibratos, and to this very 
minute I can the anguish of my 
interview with Vieuxtemps.” 

“Is the popularity of violin playing in- 


left the hotel with tears in 


recall 


creasing in the United States?” 
“Ves, to a very marked degree. Even 

in the six years I have lived in this coun- 

The 


standard of violin playing is constantly 


try I can notice a great difference. 


increasing here and the number who wish 
to study the violin is also increasing to 
The United States 
has a wonderful musical future.” 

“What is the best method of producing 
the firm staccato bowing?” 

‘In almost every department of violin 
bowing if is found hest to play with a 


VIOLINS 


Deep, Mellow, Soulful 


We are makers of high-grade violins 


a remarkable degree. 


instruments of the finest tonal quality, 
appreciated by the greatest artists Rasy 
terms. if desired. Get details today. 
GUSTAV V. HENNING 
2424 Gaylord &t., Denver, Colo. 
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| Serenade 


Weaver—the choice of 
many masters 


The spirit gaily calls, and willing keys respond; comes sorrow 
with its sombre tread, and love, with fiery passion—player and 
instrument unite to give them life and feeling. Because it 
complements the master, instead of merely serving him, great 
musicians acclaim the Weaver Piano one of the supreme 
musical achievements of the age. 

To understand this perfect instrument you must hear it, 
play it, feel its magic spell. Let us'direct you to the nearest 
Weaver dealer. Weaver Piano Co., Inc., York, Pa. Weaver, 
York and Livingston Pianos and Player Pianos. 


AT HOME 


FINE VIOLINS 


For over forty years we have 


DURING 
SPARE 
TIME 


served faithfully the 

XCEPTIONAL opportunities awaiting the trained 

Piano Technician. Short hours, pleasant surround- 
ings, uncrowded field, makes this an ideal profession. 
With our Tune-A-Phone, Action Model, tools, charts, sim- 
plified lessons and analysis of Business Advertising, you 
can learn quickly and easily and be prepared to make big 
money. Low tuition. Easy terms. Diploma granted. 
Established 1898. Money-back Guarantee. Amazing sur- 


discriminating 
Teachers of Violin 


Neep We Say More? 
Can’t We Serve You? 


prise in our free book ‘Winning Independence.” 
Write For Ir Topay 
NILES BRYANT SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING 
61 Bryant Building 


- : sie ery Augusta, Michigan 
Our Catalogue £3 Tells uae 


Our Story 


Old Tone on New Violins 


Genuine Cremona Quality Guaranteed 
Money back after 10 days’trial if not satisfied. 
Greatest discovery made in modern Violin 
Making. Rich, mellow, voluminous tone of 
the ‘‘STRAD'' reproduced, Price $300.00. 

JAMES K. HIRST 
628 D. Street. - Petaluma, Calif. 


John Friedrich & Bro., Inc. 


279 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Make “THE ETUDE” Your Clearing House for Magazine Subscriptions 


Ask for Our “MAGAZINE CLUB CATALOG" *which presents many advantageous 
money-saving combinations for magazine subscribers 


THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE - 1712 CHESTNUT STREET - PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— ywiury™ 


We want school teachers to 
know and value Kondon’s and 
to advise this healthy habit to 
their boys andgirls. 3100 teach- 


ersaccepted thisoffer last season 


Keep nose and head elec ai with 
Kondon's. It prevents infec- 
tion, coldsand catarrh, Just as 
important as cleaning the teeth, 


Clip this ad. Mail it at once 

with the 20 or more names ard 

addressesto Kondon Mfg.Co, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Send the names of 20 or more 
parents of your pupils, We wiil 
send you, notasample, buta reg- 
ular size 89c tube of Kondon’s. 


SOLD BY 
ALL DEALERS 
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TRADE MARK’ 


200 Years Ago ip the little 


Saxon town 
of Shoeneck lived Hans Adam 
Wurlitzer, Master Violin Maker. 
His shop was a gathering place for 
musicians of the time, for he was 
a true craftsman. 
When he died his shop passed into 
the hands of his eldest son, and for 
seven generations, down 
the present day, tho 
Geacendunts of Hans Adam 
Wurlitzer have carried on 
bis work. 
In every Worlitzer {nstrue 
ment you will find a quality, 
a character, that could not 
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come from mere excellence 
of manufacture. It is the 
heritage of these seven 
| generations of music 

craftsmanship. 


Warlitzer Instrument | 
in your * 
Own Home 


OU may now have 

any Wurlitzer in- 

strument for a 
week’s free trial in your 
own home. Examine the 
instrument, show it to 
your friends, play it as 
much as you wish. No| 
obligation to buy — no 
expense for the trial. We |, 
make this liberal offer] 
because we want you to 
try for yourself these 
wonderful instruments, |) 
the result of 200 years’ 
experience in musical 4 
instrument building. 


Easy payments are ar- 
ranged to suit your con- 
venience. 


This is your opportunity 
totry a famous Wurlitzer 
instrument in your own 
home. 


Send for 


NewCatalog , 


The greatest musical cata- 
log ever published! Over 
3,000 articles—every known 
instrument described and 
illustrated ; many of them 
shown in full colors. Gives 
you lowest prices and all 
details of Free Trial, Easy 
Payment plan. All sent 
FREE—no obligation, 


Send the Coupon 


Special Otier 


To Teachers and Supervisors 


If you are a music teacher or supervisor, pin the coupon to 


your letterhead und ask for detuils of the special service we 
offer to help you in your work with pupils. We have organ- 
ized hundreds of bands and orchestras, large and small, ind 


ean tell you the quickest and easiest way to do it. FREE 


organization charts, membership blanks, charter forms, etc. 
Special offers on complete bund ond orchestra outfits, 

“How To Organize a Band or Orchestra.'’ Outlines all 
plans for organization, gives correct iustruments for every 
thing from 4-piece orchestra to 40-piece band. ‘Tells how to 
raise money to pay for instruments and uniforms, Just mark 
“Band or ‘Orchestra’ on last line of coupon aud send it 


today. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., Dept. 2643 


120 W. 42ndSt.,NewYork 117. 4th St., Cincinnaty 
3295, Wabash Ave., Chicago 250 Stockton St., San Francisco 
our illustrated catalog, with 
Soe pele tty poe fs "Of avery. known Tounical fnetrament, Also 
ll me how I may try any instrument in my own home and pay 
for it in small monthly sums. No obligation. 


t 
(State Instrument in which you are interested) 


Copyright, 1924, The Rudolph Warlitzer Co, 


flexible wrist and many teachers advo- 
cate producing the staccato bow from the 
wrist, or a combination of wrist and fore- 
arm. I find that staccato bowing can be 
produced more brilliantly, evenly and 
crisply by using the upper arm and _ stif- 
fening the wrist to a point of actual im- 
flexibility. An extremely rapid and ef- 
fective staccato can be produced in this 
manner. 

“Occasionally the rules of violin playing 
have to be changed somewhat to assist in 
the production of certain bits of technic. 
For instance, in producing left hand pis- 
sicalo, it can be done easier and with more 
effect, if the left elbow is held much far- 
ther to the left than in its usual position, 
By this position the fingers of the left 
hand can get a stronger grasp on the 
strings to be picked, and the resultant 
tone is larger and clearer.” 

“Do you use the so-called ‘minute bow- 
ing’—60 seconds duration to a stroke, in 
your teaching?” 

“T do not use in exercises such exces- 
sively slow bowing as a full minute by the 
watch to each stroke; but I have my pupils 
do a great deal of slow bowing, counting, 
say, from 8 to 18 or sometimes more at 
moderate tempo, to each bow stroke. This 
answers every practical purpose for devel- 
oping good bow control.” 

“Have you a cure for stage fright on 
the part of the violinist?” 

“If you mean any medicine or chemical, 
or hypnotic means to prevent or cure 
stage fright, I do not know of any which 
are at all dependable. Many of the most 
famous artists in the world have suffered 
extremely from nervousness and _ stage 
fright. Each individual is different in this 
respect. Joachim never smoked the day 
he played. I, on the contrary, used to 
smoke all day. Many violinists in Europe 
take a glass of claret or other wine be- 
fore going out to play, but I have never 
seen that it helped matters any; and I 
firmly believe that there is no use taking 
medicines, liquors, or preparations, to give 
the violinist the necessary courage. I have 
known violinists who could face the largest 
audience entirely at ease and without a 
tremor, while others would suffer agonies 
of nervousness. The whole matter de- 
pends on one’s constitution, mentality, and 
nervous system.” 

“What are the worst faults of violin 
pupils who come to you here in the United 
States ?” 

“Bad school; that is, many of them have 
not been taught ccrrectly and are not well 
grounded in the fundamental principles of 
violin playing. There are too many teach- 
ers at work who do not know how to teach 
the violin. However the situation is im- 
proving wonderfully here in America, in 
violin playing and teaching, and in music 
generally. I notice a wonderful advance- 
ment even in the time I have been living 
in this country six years in all. 

“T hope to beccme an American citizen.” 

Prof, Auer is the author of two inter- 
“esting works, “Violin Playing as I Teach 
it,” and, “My Long Life in Music.” He 
is at present at work on a new book “‘Inter- 
pretation cf the Violin Repertory.” 


“Considered. musically, the ideal orches- 
tra is one which will contain a quartet of 
every kind of legitimate orchestral instru- 
ment; this will permit a four part harmony 
in every quality of musical tone.’—PAuL 
W HITEMAN, , 


PIANO JAZZ 


With or without music. Short Course. 
No tencher required, Self 
instruction Course for Advanced Pinnists. Learn 67 styles of 
Bass, 180 Syncopated Hffects, Blue Harmony, Orieutal, Chime 
Movie and Cate Jazz, Tick Endings, Clever Brenks, Space 
Fillers, Sax Slurs, Triple Bass, Wicked Harmony, Blue Obli- 
gnto und 247 other subjects, including Kar Plaving, 110 pages 
of REAL Jazz, 25,000 words. A postal brings our FREE 
special offer. 


Waterman PianoSchool,24] Superba TheaterBldg.. LosAngeles, Cal. 


By Note or Kar. 
Adult Beginners taught by mail. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


Should the Teacher Play ? 


To THe Erupe: 

Although, from an individual  stand- 
point, I consider my question a silly one, 
nevertheless for the betterment of the 
profession I kindly ask you to consider 
the following question: 

“Ts it possible or morally right to ac- 
cept advanced pupils, to try to teach 2-3 
part inventions of Bach—Chopin Polo- 
naises—Rondo Capriccoso of Mendelssohn 
—Cramer’s 100 velocity-studies and so on, 
when such a teacher has absolutely no 
technic to interpret such compositions to 
his pupils?” 

We are all aware that any number of 
so-called teachers hide their shortcomings 
behind that stale and worn-out excuse, 
that a good teacher necessarily does not 
have to be a good player. I am a teacher 
of advanced pupils, and consider it my 
duty to interpret each composition which 
I assign for study. 

But some would-be teachers by pose 
and persuasion accomplish much which is 
detrimental to bona fide teachers whom 
they hurt musically and financially. 

Very truly, 
“An OLp SUBSCRIBER” 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Helpful Practical Hints 


To THE Erupe: 

This is my first letter to THE Etupe, I 
certainly appreciate this music magazine. 
1 look forward to it every month. 

Maybe you would be interested to know 
what I have written on the subject, “Help- 
ful Hints in Practicing Exercises,’ which 
consists of twelve rules which the teacher 
should insist upon. 


Helpful Hints in Practicing Exercises 

The teacher should insist on the fol- 
lowing rules: 

1. That there be correct reading and 
accuracy of playing in all tempi. 
| 2, That 
tained. 

3. That the pedal is not to be em- 
ployed in the playing of exercises. 


evenness of tempo be main- 


4. That each exercise be repeated unin- 
terruptedly a number of times, seven, nine- 
teen, or twenty-five times, according to the 
endurance of the student. : 

5. There should be no muscular ten- 
sion in any part of the playing apparatus. 

6. Each note should receive its exact 
value, no overlapping of tones. 

7. That all exercises be played slowly, 

8. That the speed must be gradually de- 
veloped. 

9. That exercises are usually played 
mecso, forte, then forte, and later leg- 
gicro. 


10. The exercises must be played with 


positive and negative accents, and also 
without accents, 
11. The metronome may be used for 


maintaining an even tempo. 
12. That accuracy of rhythm prevails. 


Auice E. Merz. 


Violinso3! 


As exclusive violin experts, buying per- 
sonally direct from individual European 
violin-makers, we offer you a selection of 
special values in both moderate and high 
grade violins. Wealso have a large col- 
lection of old violins at a wide range of 
prices, Liberal examination privilege— 
extended terms if desired. Special ser- 
vice on orders by mail—complete satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


Send for Catalog 


New illustrated catalog shows our exclu- 
sive selection, with prices and details of 
our special offer to out- 
Teachers of-town customers. Also 
i contains information an 
Professionals help to purchasers of violin: 
pnblose yor as well as prelate! pane 01 
care ani use. mn 
‘card or let- | Write for it today. 


terhead for 
proposition (HM, LEWIS & SON. | 
‘gest. ClUSLVE 27. 
225 South Wabash Avenue Suite 2649 Chicago, IIlinols 


VIOLIN 


Examine our 


collection 


We have all kinds of 
violins for all kinds of 
players, ‘‘ready for the 
bow.” You can have 
one or more for ten 
days’ trial; also outfits. 
Let us demonstrate to you 
that we can “fit you” with a 
violin that will give your inter- 
pretations added charm and 
elevate you in the opinion of 
your friends as a player. 


Established 1846 Catalogues free 


AUGUST GEMUNDER # SON: 


Subscribe to The Violin World, $1.50 per year 
45 Solos for Violin and Piswo | 


Violin Makers and Experts Exc!usivel, 
125-127 West 42nd St. Dept.E New Yo 


WILLIAM VOIT COMPAN) 


24 East 22nd Street New York, N. ¥ 
—IMPORTERS— 
Heberlein Violins 


Nurnberger Bows 


Herm. Todt ‘“ Hoyer “Ss 
Guetter a Guetter zs 

Knorr y Rau ‘cm 
Brueckner ‘“ Roth “ 
Schuster <e Schuster ee 
Doelling 3 Szrtory Model ‘ — 


VIOLAS, CELLOS, BASSES AND 
ALL ACCESSORIES 


Sole Distributors of LA FAVORITA STRINGS 
“The World's Best’ 

White Violins, Bodies, Necks, Raw Wood, Tools 
Write for Prices 


Improve Your Violin 


‘The only invention that has improved the 
almost perfect instrument since its creation,” 
said Edgar Stowell of the Virzi Tone Producer. 
Fritz Kreisler said: ‘“‘It has great value in the 
improvement of the violin.” 

The Virzi Amplifier can be installed in any 
violin at moderate cost. All installations by 
skilled workmen and covered by our guarantee 
of satisfaction. 

Restoration on old instruments. 

Virzi Violin on trial. 


A postal-card will bring you complete information, 
E., J. & J. VIRZI 


503 Fifth Ave., Ent. 42nd St. 
Tel. Vanderbilt 0691 New York City 


IOLIN TEACHING WORKS 
See Page 226 This Issue 
THEO. PRESSER CO., Philadeiphia, P 


~ PERSONAL ~ 
STATIONERY 


200 SHEETS and $7.00 
100 ENVELOPES 


Printed With Your 
Name and Address 


Clear, white bond paper, with 
envelopes to match. Your name 
and address printed in beautiful, 
rich blue ink, on both paper and 
envelopes, and sent to you post- 
paid, for only $1.00. (West of 
Mississippi river and outside of 
U.S. $1.10.) If inconvenient to 
send the money, we will ship 
oy OEM 

Money returned if you are not 
more than satisfied. 


Order Today! 
Write name and address plainly. 
: a 
Agents Make Big Money a 


forus. Write us today for our agent’s 
proposition. 


ELITE STATIONERY CO. 


Bring the romantic, enchanting 
_ entrancing and melodious strains 
_ ofthegreat instrument of the Hawai 
‘an Islands into your soul. Become 
ipular and successful, This short cut 
nethod of home instruction enables 
to quickly master Hawaiian Guitar 
you will play as well as Native / 
Hawaiians. 
_ Our staff of Hawaiian instructors 
have perfected a method of teaching, 
so simple, that without musical 
owledge, you on umole 2 to play real 


Birsoat from [3 
ern) mou ike love songs (4S) 


\ fo. help you get started. we 
‘urnish free when you enroll as 
deat beautiful, full tone pearnaS 
18,00 Waiian Guitar. Only 1,000 free 
instruments given away; if you want to get 
mn on r, write "for particulars at once 
you must act quickly. 


— 


Keo all-Chart 


Quickly Teaches You How 
to Play 


The newest invention of 
our Hawaiian instructor, 
which is exclusively used by 
Bs, and which we call the 
‘Kno - All- Chart,’’ quickly 

=a egalicn you how to play and 
read notes. So simple is this 
device that anyone can understand it and begin to play im- 
mediately. 
Picture Method Easy 
_ We do not depend upon our printed instructions alone {for 
‘your success as a atudent, but we also supply 
ou i liens pictuner a our professors’ play- 
is enables you to imita 
[ae this easy? y te the pictures. 
a Phonograph Records Free 
san additional guide, we also furnish you 
with phonograph records of our asvanen 
tructor's own playing. of the piece you are 
learning. This practically brings our profes- 
sors from our studio to your own home and enables you 
_to listen to their playing just asif they were actually in 


‘front of ou. 
: Genuine $1800 Hawaiian Guitar Free 


F Enro}l_ aa a student, and secure free, a 
ree en ueete full tone, genuine $18,00 Hawailan 
13H Guitar We alao furnish every bit of equipmont 
8 ELENElM@ So it is never me Onnery for you to spend an 
Guitar-when 


extra penn presuste: you geta 
beautifully Vonmaveaap fom andaftergrad- 

you enrol} uation, we also give van six months’ free 
service and consultation. Sendforfree partic- 
ulars now, 


Send for Free First Lesson and Book 


rite for, 
Yor wil 


of en Academy 


100 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 


No forming class * 

to waitfor. Start 

‘at once and join bana 
wagon of success and popu- 

_laity. Do it through Ha- 
7 waiiun Guitar. 


ALBUM OF FAVORITE 
FIRST POSITION PIECES 


FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 
Price, $1.00 


A volume of this kind is of great value 
in the violin world. It gives the 
beginner on the violin encouragement 
through the excellent numbers it con- 
tains which are melodious and in- 
teresting yet at the same time easy 
to play. There are twenty-two num- 
bers of real worth arranged in pro- 
gressive order. Teachers here have 
an ideal volume for instructive pur- 
poses and beginning violinists will find 
it just the volume to possess for their 
recreation or recital needs. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., 


1710-1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


a eee Hewes @ Y 


ROTH It ERS / 


NTERS, E ENGRAVERS 
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Pr RINTER 


Pe ece 
one, PRICE cil 
Write to us about anything in this Line 
The Maric Supplement of thir Magazine is Printed by Us, 4 


There are plenty of good 
classics in which technical difficulties have 
been smoothed out. A reputable music- 
firm will gladly advise on the matter, if 
told precisely what type of stuff is re- 
quired. 

It is always best to have definite aims, 
and concerts should be settled on months 
ahead, so that rehearsals can always have 
purpose. 

Once a week is most suitable for prac- 
tices. Members should be allowed to take 
their own parts home; and those having 
lessons would be well-advised to get their 
teacher’s guidance on how to play their 
own pieces. 

Second-violin parts are not pleasant for 
practicing alone but double-stopping stud- 
ies of similar nature, and in similar keys, 
can be worked at. 

Of course, where some band-parts are 
not in use, through absence of those par- 
ticular instruments, the first violins, or 
whoever has the necessary cues, will have 
to fill in the missing parts. 

A double-bass player is not always 
available, in which case someone should 
be found to learn the instrument. Usually 
it. will be necessary for the orchestra to 
help purchase one—for double-basses are 
expensive. Any person with previous mu- 
sical knowledge, and sturdy fingers, can 
soon learn sufficient to put in the bass 
part of simple orchestral stuff. Even the 
firm sounding of the first note in every 
bar makes a wonderful difference to the 
rhythm and solidity of an average piece 
of music. 

Should prospective members of the or- 
chestra be numerous, an empty test may 
be imposed, consisting largely of sight- 
reading. 

It is customary for the first-violins of 
an orchestra to be on the conductor’s left 
hand, the seconds on his right, and the re- 
mainder of the instruments spread in front 
of him, and behind the violins. 

An orchestra should tune to the oboe’s 
A, unless of course a piano is included in 
the combination. 

Thus we see that whenever a few vio- 
linists can get together, some sort of en- 
semble playing may be started—with much 
benefit and pleasure to all talking part; 
and, maybe, later on, to other folks too. 


What the Musician Can Learn 
From the Mechanic 


By Helen Oliphant Bates 

Have you ever watched a mechanic put- 
ting a piece of machinery together? First 
he will lay out all the parts on a table be- 
fore him.* Then he will find those parts 
that belong together and screw them so 
tightly that they seem like one solid whole. 
When you finish learning your pieces do 
they sound as though you had just laid the 
parts on the table -and were still hunting 
for the screws at the end of every section, 
or do they sound like units closely bound 
together?. If they still sound like a lot 
of parts you should work down the points 
of juncture until these places sound as 
smooth as any other portion of the piece. 
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More Pupils—A Bigger Income 


HE Miessner Plan is building up large enrollments of pupils for 


music teachers. 


Parents gladly enroll their children for 
instruction to find out if they have musical talent. 


class 
This preliminary 


training gives the children an excellent start — enables them to 
advance faster when they begin taking individual lessons. 


Parents are delighted with the progress their children make with 
Melody Way.” 
make a start. 
your income. 
this plan in a’few months. 


The “Melody Way” Course and Teacher’s 
All material you need for class instruction is furnished. 
I'very detail is worked out. 


b 


y mail. 


“The 


Many children enroll who would otherwise never 
You obtain more permanent put pils, greatly increase 
Over ten thousand children have been enrolled under 


Manual can be obtained 


You are told how to interest par, 


how to organize classes and carry on the work. The cost of th 


course is only a few dollars. 


mation today! 


MIESSNER INSTITUTE 
154 Reed Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mail the coupon.for full infor- 
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MIESSNER 
INSTITUTE, 


Gentlemen: 


tion in Piano. 


DELLA BAKER, Weil-Known Soprano, 


DELLA BAKER 


Con moto (Joyously and fast) 


Is Singing 


“Don’t WanttoKnow” 


Words by FRED C. BOWLES 
Music by FAY FOSTER 


HIGH VOICE—Range C to G—Cat. No. 18483 
LOW VOICE—Range d to D—Cat. No. 19484 
Price, 60 cents 


“Don’ t Want to Know” is a carefree lilt that is capti- 
vating, It is sech a song that an artist can make one 
of the most charming numbers on a program and 
yet its simpl: city endears it to ary who love to sing. 
That it is from the pen of one of the foremost composers 
of the day further recommends it to those seeking new 
songs. 


on—the 


spray; 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ped. simile 


THEO. PRESSER CO. 


Music Publishers and Dealers 
1710-1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 


SEND A POSTAL REQUEST FOR “EX- 
CERPTS FROM EXCELLENT SONGS” 
A thematic catalog showing portions of 


nearly 100 songs, a real help to concert and 
church singers and voice teachers. FREE. 


154 Reed Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Please send me im- 

mediately further details about 
Melody Way,” Course for Class Instruc- 
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Oscar Saenger 


Summer School 


IN CHICAGO 


2126 Lincoln Park West 


JUNE 15th to AUGUST Ist (SEVEN WEEKS) 
(SECOND SEASON) ) 


ye branches of the singer’s art will be 
taught, both privately and in classes, 
by Mr. Saenger and his New York staff of 
teachers. 


Opera Classes—Repertoire- 
Interpretation Classes— 
Teachers’ Classes 


Conducted by Mr. Saenger 
WRI 


Public School Music—Expression and Dramatic 

Art—Harmony—Theory—Accompanying—Sisht 

Reading—Ear Training—Musical Development— 
Dancing—Fencing—Languages 


WK |; "?'”’”’F S.A 


Teachers’ Certificates will be conferred at 

the end of the Summer Season: upon can- 

didates who have successfully completed 
the prescribed course 


Free Scholarships 


Mr. Saenger will award TWO FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
for Exceptional Voices (One Male and One Female), 
these scholarships to include TWO PRIVATE LES- 
SONS WEEKLY WITH MR. SAENGER, and to further 
the Cause of Opera in America, he will also offer a 
Scholarship in his Opera Class, to be given to Five 
Different Voices—Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, Baritone 
and Bass. 


Aoplications for Enrollment may be made, 
and all Information Regarding Terms for 
Tuition and Scholarship Applications ob- 
tained by addressing the 


OSCAR SAENGER STUDIOS 
6 East 81st Street, New York 
L LILLY, Secretary Tel. Butterfield 8573 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


Founded 1895 by Wm. H. Sherwood 


1925 Summer Session 
Six Weeks—June 29 to August 8 


a 


HOME OF THE SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS — 


Under the following Artist Teachers 

PIANO VOICE VIOLIN 
Georgia Kober Else Harthan Arendt Joska de Babary 
George Ralf Kurtz Arthur van Eweyk P. Marinus Paulsen 
Louis Luntz Daniel Protheroe 
Edwin Stanley Seder Glenn Friermood 
Sidney Silber 
Theodora Troendle 


MASTER CLASSES 


In Piano, Voice and Violin. [ree Piano Normal Class, Special Public School 
Music Course, Classes in Harmony, History of Music, Accompanying, Appreciation, 


CELEO 
Arthur Zack 


Ensemble, Choral Conducting, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Languages. Private Instruction 
in all Subjects. 


Teachers’ Certificates Awarded for Completion of Special Courses 


One specially conducted excursion every Saturday, including visits to Ravinia Park (tc 
hear the Chicago Symphony Orchestra and Ravinia Grand Opera) the Art Institute. 
the Field Museum, a Boat Trip on Lake Michigan, an Automobile Trip through the 
Chicago Parks, a visit to the studios of the famous sculptor, Lorado Taft, and othe: 
events of equal interest. Free Concerts by Members of the Faculty. 


TEACHING POSITIONS 


TheeSherwood Music School now has Twenty=Two Neighborhood Branche: 
in and near Chicago. ‘These Branches give rise to positions for students and teacher: 
who wish to teach and at the same time continue their own study under artis! 
teachers. There are also excellent positions available in the thousand anc 
more Branches of the School located throughout the country. Some of junto 
teachers for our 1925-6 teaching season will be engaged from the students in attendance 
at the Summer Session. The number of openings is so great that any talented 
ambitious student or teacher with reasonable preparation may be sure of an opportunity 


in our organization. 


For Summer Catalog, and Application Blank for Scholarship or 
for Teaching Position, Address 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


'tofessional 
Directory 


EASTERN 


CARL, VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
139 West 97th Street New York City 
Telephone 1620 Riverside 


BERT 
ECHWOOD 
NBS 


NING 
Al 
ICHARD 


IST, LECTURER, 72 


Conservatory Dept. Beene 
faculty of ten teachers. Jenk- 
intown, Pa., suburb of Phila. 


Brond St. Conservatory of Muste 
Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Director 
1327-31 8. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa, 


SYSTEM. Improved Music Study for 
beginners. Normal Training Classes 
Carre Lonise Dunning, 8 W. 40th, N.Y. 


AUTHO. ORITY ON rors PDUCATION 
COMPLETE TRAINING FOR OPELA 
E-ropean Opportunities for Finished Students 
Baker Bldg., Phila.—Carnegie Hall, New York 


ARTHUR de—SINGING, 

{from Rudiments to 
Professional Excellence] 
Huntington Ave., Bostun, Mass, 


Piano School 
Leschetizky Method 
: Potsdam, N. Y¥. 


School of Music and Arts 
Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director 
150 Riverside Drive, cor. 87th St. 


ELBERT, concert pianist. 
Pupils aceepted. 
16 S. Pine St., Lewistown, Pa. 


Mrs. M. B. Piano Instruction 
1U LTON 80 8. 2ist St. Philadelphia 
SBERG R G: F.W. Piano Instruction based on 
BE Boharwenks & Liszt. iano 
N.Y. School Oe foe and 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
NTON: modern institution with a strong faculty- 
540 E. State Street, Trenton, N, J, 
0 Musical Theory, Ilarmony, Meli.dy Writing, 
Counter poin: and Musicat Form. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, California, Penna, 


Studio—Steruberg School 
ersonal teergeen py et ecKe, 
ad P: 
ar Aaith Ave. Pe) ra’ E650 f dntaaeainn N.Y. 
CHARLES Correspondence Instruction, 
| for each course is Twenty Dollars, payable ene belts in 


MRs, A. M. 
Plano School and Conservatory 
120 West 72nd S8t., New York 


NOMUOL OF MUSIC 
510 West Ind Ave, New York 


WESTLRN 


CONSERVATORY 70 Instructors 


E R | CAN Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, etc. 

™ Kimball Hall Chicago 

1 Musical College. 59th year. Leadin 

| C AG 0 School in America. Piano, Voc 

Violin, Organ, Theory, P. 8. M. 620 8. 

) Mich. Ave., Chicago. 

Lt 

| INN ATI HWsTaBLIsHED 1867. HighlandAve, 

and Oak St. » Cincinnati, Ohio 

CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 

: R IT 1000 Students. 50 Teachers 
1013 Woodward ee Detroit, Mich. 

0 


Normal Training Classes. 


ition and circular. 523-6 Fine Arts Bldg., CHICAGO 


‘STERN INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
r 
2 


pei 


Conservatory of Muasle 


Study. Leschetizk: 
136 W. Sandusky 


Oonservatory of Musle 
Galesburg, Illinois 
Catalog freee Wm. F. Bentley. Director 


ANNA M. Pupil of Léschetizky. 
Send 50c for Pupils’ Lesson Assigu- 
ment aud Record Book. Teachers* 


ve., Bellefontaine, Ohio. 


I'ree 


Robert Wall, Director 
1359 Viue St.. Denver. Colorado 


VERSE COLLEGES Sexist: 


USIC AND TRAVEL IN EUROPE 


/EEKS IN PARIS; Instruction by Phillip, 
Thibaud, Matthay, et al. 

NCERTS: Wagner at Bayreuth; England, 

France, Germany, Italy, Switzerland 


Let me tell you about it 


PROF. LeROY B. CAMPBELL 
ren Conservatory of Music Warren, Pa. 


OUR LIBRARY 


Does it hold a group of musical literature 
ooks that you have benefited by reading ? 


A good musical library is a valuable asset 
ai always convenient for ready reference. 


Let us send you our “‘Descriptive Catal 
FMusical Literature and Theoretical Works. 


THEO. pe co. 
Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ensemble Playing 


By Sid G. Hedges 


Amon the advantages of the violinist 
are the many opportunities for ensemble 
playing. No one ever heard of six pian- 
ists playing together, but a combination 
including half a dozen violinists can be 
met with in almost any town. 

Playing with others is enjoyable, it 
stimulates and broadens interest, and it 
creates healthy rivalries. 

The violinist need not get far before 
he can begin to gain such experience. As 
soon as he can read a hymn tune he may 
look out for another fiddler of about 
equal attainments with whom to play. If 
they can also acquire a would-be ’cellist, 
their joy will be complete; and the trio 
can play regularly together, increasing 
proficiency bringing increasingly large 
fields to explore and conquer 

But two violinists alone may do a won- 
derful lot of work. Violin duets are 
legion; and it should not be long before 
the two know some at least of the exten- 
sive works of Pleyel, Mazas, Kalliwoda 
and Rode. 

It is usually easy for a pair of violinists 
to find a pianist eager for some trio work. 
A great amount of trio music, for piano 
and two violins, or piano, violin and 
’cello, is available; and, with two violins 
and a ’cello, quartets become possible. 

If neither ‘cellist nor pianist can be 
found, but only other violinists, a good 
deal of stuff has been written for various 
combinations of violins up to. eight in 
number, 

Once the student has started this sort 
of ensemble playing, he-will be ambitious 
to form a real orchestra. Usually, when 
he starts to do this, he will receive many 
offers of cornets, clarinets and trombones ; 
but, at the beginning, he will be wise to 
refuse all such aid, Wind instruments, 
in small amateur combinations, are often 
troublesome. I have heard an orchestra 
consisting chiefly of screaming clarinets 
and braying cornets—but the effect was 
not happy. 

The great point, when forming an or- 
chestra, is to get a well-balanced combina- 
tion. A pianist is usually necessary, or 
advisable, when numbers do not exceed 
fifteen or twenty. 

I append here\suggestions for pleasantly 
balanced orchestras. For nine members; 
3 first violins, 3 second violins, 1 ’cello, 1 
double-bass, pianoforte. 

For thirteen members; 
4 second violins, 2 ’celli, 
pianoforte. 

For twenty members; 5 first violins, 
4 second violins, 1 viola, 2 ’celli, 1 double- 
bass, 1 clarinet, 1 bassoon, 1 horn, 1 trom- 
bone, 1 timpani, 2 flutes. 

For forty members; 8 first violins, 7 
second violins, 4 violas, 4 ’celli, 3 double- 


5 first violins, 
1 double-bass, 


basses,-2 flutes, 2 clarinets, 2 bassoons, 2 
cornets, 1 trombone, 3 horns, 1 timpani, 
1 oboe. 


If there are but few players, so that a 
conductor can hardly be spared from 
among them, the first violin may act as 
leader, standing at his desk, with his in- 
strument. 

Everything, from the start, should be 
organized on business lines; and election 
should be made of a leader, deputy- 
leader, librarian, treasurer, secretary, en- 
rollment and advertising secretary, and a 
committee for the selecting of music. 
This latter business is not easy with an 
average orchestra for fairly accomplished 
performers and comparative beginners 
may both have to be catered for. To 
think of either exclusively will be a mis- 
take. Even if fairly simple music is obli- 
gatory there is no need to choose rubbish. 
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KIMBALL 


“The Instrument of 
Yesterday, Today 
and Tomorrow’ 


“True friends for 
30 years. 15 the 


spontaneous tribute 
to the Kimball from 
AdolphWeidig, who 
upholds the highest 
standards in music. 


The continuous 
recognition of the 
merit of Kimball 
pianos spans the more than thirty years since Adelina Patti 
praised the “wonderfully sweet andsympathetic tone,” 
through the days of the DeReszkes, Emma Eames and others, 
down to the present successes of Joseph Schwarz and Charles 
Marshall, who are daily acclaimed in operatic circles. 


The Kimball has stood the test of time, and today 
is in greater demand than ever before 


| W.W.KIMBALL CO., Dept. KE 
| 306 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago II. 


i Gentlemen: Please mail catalog and information on instru- 


ment marked 1 KIMBALL Reproducing Pianos 
W. W. KIMBALL CO. | 


O KIMBALLGrand Pianos KIMBALL Phonographs 
(Established 1857) O KIMBALL Upright Pianos 0 KIMBALL Player Pianos 

Al ilfl “Style 29”—free. 

Factory and Executive Offices: | Pldlso mauoor Uatteta ety a 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Catalog and dealers’ 
names sent on request 


VIOLIN STRINGS 


ETUDE BRAND 
Used by the Leading Artists of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


INTERESTING 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
of 


1 


Etude “E” String, 3 lengths. . . .$0.15 net 

Etude “A” String, 2 lengths.... 15 net SUMMER SCHOOLS 
Etude “D” String, 2 lengths.... .15 net Will be found in this issue on pages 
Etude “G” String, 1 length.... .15 net 204, 214, 215, 216, 217, 218, 


Bundle Lots (30 assorted Strings) 3.75 net 219, 220 and 221 


Prices Given Are Net—No Discount 


THEO. PRESSER CO. 
1710-1712-1714 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


} These new works for piano contain material of unusual worth for 


SUMMY’S CORNER 
TEA CHERS : pe teaching of musicianship to young students. The composers 
have succeeded in imparting to each number a decided amount of 


individuality and charm in addition to much instructive merit. 


7—**TUNES FOR TOTS’”’ 
By Juan Masters 
Grade | 


The Jolly Sailor Boy London Bridge 
Sailing with Dolly Dress Parade School Is Out 


Price, each, $ .25 Price, complete ““Summy’’ Edition—No. 


Musicianly bits of writing designed to present early piano problems artistically. 
poems creating realistic impressions suggested by the titles. 


Hush+A-Bye Song Coasting 


113—$ .60 
Real little tone 


JOYOUS MOOD 
By Buenta Carter 
Grades 2-3 Price, $ .30 


Another decided success by the author of “Fountain” and “Little Clown.” 
introducing arpeggi embellishments. 


Graceful melodic lines 


PUCK’S SERENADE-—Gr. 3, $ .30 MINUET—Cr. 2, 
VALSE GRAZIOSO—Gr. 2-3, $. 30 
By Berenice Benson Bentley 


The SERENADE is fairy-like and graceful, teaching familiarity with the keys of B Minor and 
ajor. Very fine indeed is the MINUET, containing a touch of contrapuntal work. The 
wealth of style in the VALSE gives a graceful number for recital. 


(THE USUAL DISCOUNT TO TEACHERS) 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
429 South Wabash Avenue - - Chicago, Illinois 


$ .30 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


Make plans now for improving 
your musicianship by study this 
Summer. 


5 
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Summer Master School 


Five Weeks, From June 25 to July 29, 1925 


JoseEF LHEVINNE 


WORLD FAMOUS PIANO-VIRTUOSO—PRIVATE LESSONS—REPERTOIRE—TEACHERS’ CLASS 


Mme. Deva VALERI 


FAMOUS NEW YORK EXPERT ON TONE PRODUCTION pepe rorte Oe asses 


GEORGE H. GARTLAN ‘ustic’sciioor music 
HENIOT LEVY, SILVIO SCIONTI (Piano) 
JACQUES GORDON, HERBERT BUTLER (Violin) 


KARLETON HACKETT, E. WARREN K. HOWE (Vocal) 
DR. WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE (Organ) 


Regular Faculty of 100 Artist-Instructors 


Piano—Heniot Levy, Allen Spencer, Silvio Scionti, Louise.Robyn, Earl Blair, Kurt Wanieck, Mae Doelling-Schmidt, Cora Kiessel- 
bach, Clarence Loomis, Cleveland Bohnet, Crawford Keigwin, Adalbert Huguelet, Edna Cookingham, Marguerite Kelpsch. 

Voice—Karleton Hackett, E. Warren K. Howe, Charles LaBerge, Elaine De Sellem, Jennie F. W. Johnson, John T. Read, Kennard 
Barradell, Marie S. Zendt, Carl Songer, Louise Winter. 

Violin—Jacques Gordon, Herbert Butler, Hans Muinzer, Walter Aschenbrenner, Kenneth Fiske, Mabel Stapleton, Stella Roberts. 

Organ—Dr. Wilhelm Middelschulte, Frank VanDusen, Edward Eigenschenk, Emily Roberts. 

Musical Theory, Composition—Adolf Weidig, Arthur O. Andersen, John Palmer, Leo Sowerby. 

Violoncello—Hans Hess, Theodore Ratzer, Anne Slack. 

Public School Music—O. E. Robinson, Edna Wilder, Noble Cain. ? 

Orchestral Instruments—Members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

Dramatic Art—A. Louise Suess. Dancing—Louise K. Willhour. - 


And others of equal importance 


SUMMER SESSION of Six Weeks Recitals by members of the 
June 29—Aug.8 Faculty and Artist Pupils 
Lecture courses by eminent educators. Special courses in Public School Music. School of Theatre Organ Playing. Excellent dormi- 


tory accommodations. Summer Session Booklet mailed free upon application. 


The American Conservatory awards Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees by authority of the State of Illinois 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Awarded by Josef Lhevinne, Delia Valeri and Jacques Gordon 


Wire or write at once for application blanks and detailed information. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


CHICAGO’S FOREMOST SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


572 KIMBALL HALL KARLETON HACKETT ) associate 
A 
Jota Jc Hattataedy, Pranidont CHICAGO, ILL. HENIOT LEVY Directors 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 
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S SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL. 
| gee coo June 29 to August 8 (Six Weeks) pers 16 


SUMMER FACULTY 
bot Leopold Auer Herbert Witherspoon William S. Brady Richard Hageman 


M ster Violin Instructor of the World Famous Singer and Teacher Celebrated Vocal Instructor Noted Coach and Accompanist 
Sergei Klibansky Percy Grainger Isaac Van Grove W. Otto Miessner 
Internationally Famous Renowned Pianist Conductor Chicago Opera Notable Authority on Public School 
i Vocal Teacher Celebrated Opera Coach Music 


lorence Hinkle Leon Sametini Clarence Eddy Carl Busch 


nerica’s Foremost Soprano Renowned Violinist and Teacher Dean of American Organists Illustrious Composer and Theorist 


t And the Regular Faculty of Over 100 Brilliant Artist-teachers 
a 


: TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES AND DEGREES 


‘Teachers’ Certificates and the Degrees of Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Doctor of Music, Bachelor of Oratory, Master of Oratory and Doctor of 
Oratory wi: be conferred at the end of each summer session upon professionals who have the required credits and pass a satisfactory examination. 
Complete details in Summer Catalog. 


LEVY YOY 


| Remarkable Courses in—Public School Unexcelled Normal Courses in—Piano, Remarkable Courses in—Expression and 
| Music, Lyceum and Chautauqua, Movie 


Picture Organ, Languages 


f Professor Auer, Mr. Grainger, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Brady, Mr. Hageman, Mr. Klibansky, Mr. Van Grove, Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Sametini and 
Mr. Eddy have each consented to award Free Scholarships to the students who, after an open competitive examination, arefound to possess the greatest 
ie gifl for playing or singing. Free Scholarship Application Blank on Request. 


Violin, Vocal, Expression and Dramatic Art, Musical Theory and Com- 
Dramatic Art position, Opera Coaching, Accompanying 


TROT TOT ONO TOTO TOTTI 


Dormitory Accommodations Fall Session Opens September 14 Complete Summer or Winter Catalog on Request 
60 E. Van Buren Street, (cciease sti) Chicago, Ill. CARL D. KINSEY: Manager E 
LODO OOS OOS POL CLOPOPO LA GPO GPOVAV OVO LIV AV OVO OPO OLOGY) GVO OV OLY OL OLOGY OVOP GV OVOP OLLI OLIV ane 
letroit Conservatory of Music (incinnati (onservatory Music 
> 5lst Year Be eo on Vice-President | soTh YEAR ieee 


Bicats May Enter NOW Finest Conservatory in the West & 


is earnest students courses of study based upon the best modern educa- 
mal principles. Departments—Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Organ, Theory, 

alic School Music and Drawing, etc. Diplomas and Degrees conferred. 
any Free Advantages. Desirable boarding accommodations. Catalog free 
request. 


dress JAS. H. BELL, Sec’y, Dept. 7, 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. Front View Conservatory Ble. 


SUMMER SESSION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC (Accredited) 


Intensive six weeks’ courses giving credit toward certificates, diplomas and degrees 


Instruction in Orchestral Instruments and in organization of School Orchestras 


Affiliation with the University of Cincinnati provides a complete course for Public 
School Music Supervisors 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


WARREN, OHIO 


The Only’ University of Music in the World 


ll branches taught on the daily lesson plan :: Special Music Supervisors Course 
Pupils now registering for Summer Course for 1925 and Regular Course for 1925-26 


Catalogue on application to LYNN B. DANA, Pres. Desk E. 


Ideal Home Department on the campus for students from a distance 
Send for Summer Announcement to BERTHA BAUR, Director 


Highland Ave., Burnet Ave., and Oak St., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Special L Ra i 
B EET H OV E N Send for re edene Ca sala ates Oe BROS. EPSTEI N 


Ode Build . Grand and F , St. Louis, Mo. 
(Zea Zen eZ CC SDE (ZEA eee ) CONSERVATORY Oe ak ie olddet wal best Music Schools in a8 United States 
=< aS SAIS y 


NOTICE PIANISTS 


—_--_--—_ of 
NEW YORK CITY PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Have you been studying pianoforte under one of the great masters? If so, have they fitted you to meet the 
problems of your HOME TOWN? Can you ‘‘cash in” on your investment hen you go back home, or has your 
' work been confined to the standard concert repertoire which is impractical for use with your class at home > 
| The “JOHN M. WILLIAMS’ SYSTEM OF FUNDAMENTAL TRAINING FOR TEACHERS OF 
PIANOFORTE” will help you solve these problems. 


John M. Williams will conduct Normal Classes for Pianc Teachers in 


Philadelphia, March 9 to March 20; New York City, March 23 to April 3; Providence, R. I., April 6 to April 17; Chicago, April 20 to May 1 
PACIFIC COAST IN SPRING AND SUMMER 


4 Each Class will be of two weeks’ duration (daily class lessons of two hours each), _ Early enrollment is urged as the size of all classes will be limited. 
FREE:—Send name and address for keyboard chart—for correlating the keys of the pianoforte with the notes on the grand staff—sent absolutely free upon request. 


Booklet describing the Course in detail sent upon request. Address 


JOHN M. WILLIAMS SYSTEM OF FUNDAMENTAL TRAINING FOR TEACHERS OF PIANOFORTE 


P. O. BOX 216, TRINITY STATION, NEW YORK CITY 


ae , “er at Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our ediportlaess. 
: VOT.) See z 
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Bush Conservatory 


CHICAGO 
KENNETH M. BRADLEY, President EDGAR A. NELSON, Vice-President 


UMMER SCHOOL — 


| JUNE 29 TO AUGUST 1 
Six Weeks—June 29 to August 8 Ten Weeks—May 25 to August 1 


Through the merger of the Lyceum Arts Conservatory with the Bush Conservatory, the Bush Conservatory now presents the 
LARGEST AND MOST DISTINGUISHED FACULTY 


in any American School of Music and the allied arts 


Among the faculty of 125 artists and instructors, many of whom are internationally famous, may be mentioned 


PIANO VOICE VIOLIN PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
Jan Chiapusso cherie W. Clark Richard Czerwonky Lyravine Votaw 
Edgar A. Nelson Seamiee g ie Bei: Bruno Esbjorn Mrs. Homer Cotton 
Mme. Julie Rive-King Mae Crates Atioue Rowland Leach C. J. Espenshade 
Edgar A. Brazelton Mme. Nelli Gardini Ebba Sundstrom Helen Curtis 
Mme. Ella Spravka Louis Kreidler 
5a, iy se William Phillips ORGAN DRAMATIC ART, EXPRESSION 
ents Herd Mme. Justine Wegener Edgar A. Nelson and STAGECRAPR 
Elsie Alexander THEORY. AND COMPOSITION Robert eas Elias D: Dean 
- Kenneth M. Bradle Harry Carlson Byam 
Robert Yale Smith Eder A Bee Oranne Truitt Day 
ALL. ORCHESTRAL Rowland Leach DANCING Edwin Stanley 
INSTRUMENTS Grace Walter Cora Spicer Neal Lawrence Johns 


The management announces the exclusive teaching engagement of 


Frederic Lamond 


WORLD FAMOUS PIANIST 


,.In addition to private instruction, Lamond will conduct a series of weekly 


MASTER REPERTOIRE CLASSES 


NORMAL COURSES PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC CLASS PIANO METHODS 


Edgar A. Brazelton, Dean (Six week course) , (Six week course) : 
i Lyravine Votaw, Director Helen Curtis, the well-known authority on Class 


Of special interest to Summer students are the Piano instruction, will conduct a six-week course 


Normal Courses for teachers of Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Dramatic Art and Expression. All summer study 
credited toward Certificate, Diploma and Degrees. 


Intensive and modern course for Supervisors 
and Teachers of School Music. Piano and Violin 
Class Methods. Full preliminary credits granted 


on Methods of Class Teaching of Piano. This 
course, which meets a recent development in 
music education, is of particular interest to 


toward requirements for Diploma and Degree of Supervisors of Public Schoo] Music and to pri- 
Bachelor of School Music. vate piano teachers. 


INTERPRETATION CLASSES with the noted artists of the faculty. ARTIST RECITALS Free to Conservatory Students 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


One free Scholarship for the Summer Term is offered with each of 
the above mentioned teachers of Piano, Voice and Violin. 


Full credit is given for all previous study. 


These scholarships are designed for gifted, ambitious and deserving stu- 
dents. Examinations held week of June 22. Only limited number accep’ed 
for trials. Send for blank. 


STUDENTS’ DORMITORIES 


The only Conservatory in Chicago maintaining extensive private student dormitories for both men and women students. | Accommodations 
attractive, meals good, prices reasonable. Big demand for rooms for summer term. Make your reservations early. Write us today. 


For Summer Catalog, containing full information, address, with mention of your course of study 


T. E. Schwenker, Secretary, Bush Conservatory 
839 NORTH DEARBORN STREET - - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


ummer Master School 


June 29 to August 8 (Six Weeks) 


and Music Teachers 


A School for the Training of Public School Music Supervisors 


W. OTTO MIESSNER FELIX BOROWSKI HAROLD B.MARYOTT RAYMOND DVORAK 


Noted Authority on Public School Music 
_ Classes in 
Public School Music Methods 
* 
} 


Class Piano Instruction 


Harmonic far Training and Key- 


: board Harmony 
~ Community Singing 
Choir and Choral Conducting 


Well-Known Specialist in Public Schoo! Music 


Classes in 


Music Appreciation 
Sight Reading 


Famous Composer and Teacher 


Classes in 


History of Music 


Composition Ear Training—Acoustics 
Musical Literature Vocal Art and Literature 
OrcheatraGion Harmony and Counterpoint 


Class Vocal Instruction 


Expert Band and Orchestra Instructor 


Classes in 
Class Violin Instruction 
Band and Orchestral Instruments 
Courses for Supervisors of Orches- 


tras and Band Music 


Orchestral and Band Ensemble 


( -PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES AND DEGREES 


Public School Music Teachers’ Certificates, Graduation Diplomas and the Degrees Bachelor of Music Education will be conferred at the end of 
‘each summer session upon music teachers and supervisors who have the required credits and pass a satisfactory examination. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Prof. Auer, Mr. Grainger, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Brady, Mr. Klibansky, Mr. 
Hageman, Mr. Van Grove, Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Sametini, Mr. Eddy and Mr. 
Demorest have each consented to award Free Scholarships to the students who, 
’ after an open competitive examination, are found to possess the greatest gift for playing or singing. Free Scholarship application blank on request. 


| DORMITORY ACCOMMODATIONS 


FELIX BOROWSKI, President 


} The Leading and Largest College of Music in America. 


FALL SESSION OPENS SEPTEMBER 14 


60 E. VAN BUREN STREET 


(Chicago Musical College Building) 


COMPLETE SUMMER OR WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 


Established 1867 


*“ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


___ UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


“An Institution for Advanced Students”’ 
( Affiliated with the 

~ UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
‘EARL V. MOORE, A.M., Musical Director 


Courses in all branches of music during the 
academic year and during the special 


& SUMMER SESSION 
yf June 22—Ausg. 1, 1925 


° Head of Piano Faculty. Noted 
Guy Maier, artist and Teacher. Series of ar- 


ticles now running in ETUDE. 
* Head of Voice Faculty 
Theodore Harrison, Concert Baritone and 
{ renowned Teacher. 
Head of Violin and Or- 
S amuel Lockwood, chestra Departments 
=F Artist and Teacher. 
) oi ge University Organist. 
Palmer Christian, Noted Concert Organist 
Massie is. os ee 2 and teacher. 


T Public School Methods. 
Joseph E. Maddy, vi "Netiohally Gated 


authority. 
e O Director of Varsity Band. 
Wilfred Wilson, Teacher of all Band Instru- 
ments. 


25 Well-Known Associate Teachers 


Special classes in Repertoire, Interpretation, Technic, 
ttc., by Mr. Maier and Mr. Harrison. Tuition rates 
Pecoable: University environment; Auditorium seat- 
ing 5,000; many concerts by world artists and organiza- 
tions; May Festival four days. For catalog and 
further information, address 


CHARLES A. SINK, Secretary 


’ 


WHAT THE VOCAL STUDENT 
SHOULD KNOW 


a By Nicholas Douty Price, $1.00 

r 

5 An introduction to the art of singing, with 

_ daily exercises for all voices selected from the 

works of the great masters of singing. This book 
tells in an interesting manner the important prin- 

), ciples a will guide the vocal student aright. 


THEO. PRESSER CO., 1712 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Offers thoro training in music. Courses leading to 
Bachelor of Music Degree, Diploma, and Certifi- 
cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School 
Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Methods. 


Columbia School of Music 
PROFESSIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


Six Weeks Course June 22nd to August Ist 
Ten Weeks Course May 25th to August Ist 


Instruction under a resident faculty of 60 artists and teachers. 
This faculty is one of the most distinguished in the country 
and includes the following: 


Master Musicians 


Clare Osborne Reed, Piano Ludwig Becker, Violin 

Louise St. John Westervelt, Voice Alfred Wallenstein, Violoncello 

George Dasch, Ensemble Mary Strawn Vernon, Public School Music 
Adolf Brune, Theory 


Special Classes and Private Lessons 


Interpretation and Coaching Kindergarten Training for Piano 
Repertoire for Recitals and Concerts Teachers 

Professional Accompanying Keyboard Harmony 

Normal Training Public School Methods 


Send for summer school booklet 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Clare Osborne Reed, Director 


BOX 9, 509 SO. WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music 


Courses in singing, piano, organ, violin and theory. 

Courses for training supervisors and teachers of public school music. 

Graduation leads to a life certificate valid in most states of the union. 

Total living expenses need: not exceed six dollars per week. Tuition and fees exceptionally low. 
Write for Catalog 


‘Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music, Dept. 9, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS A STANDARD CONSERVATORY 


Confers B. Mus, eee 
Piano, Voice, Violin; Organ, Theory 
Thorough Teachers 


For Free Catalogue, address 


Biuslletice sort Sex wpa request President CHARLES E. MILLER 
25 


LOWELL L. TOWNSEND, Director. Box 2 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 
, 


Heidelberg Conservatory of Music 


Grants Teachers’ Certificates 


Rates Reasonable 


Tiffin, Ohio 


hi U Free Bulletin- 
SC ihe iG d 1 
OW eo ei corte ees 


SCHOOL: hal eee 
MUSIC : 


Private instruc tion in 
ae und instrume ntal, s ins Lilie 


Address-PETER LU TRIN, Den an 
102 Muste Hall, Evanston, Til, 


LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY 


A department of Lawrence College. Advanced courses in 
all branches of Music erior P an lie School Musi 
Excellent Normal © 8 in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ anc 
Theory. Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees awarded. 
Dormitories. Free Catalog. 

Address 


CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean Appleton, Wisconsin 


Minneapolis School of Music 


ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART 
WILLIAM H. PONTIUS, Director 
60-62 Eleventh St., So., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Large Faculty of European and American Artist Teachers. 
Year Book Free on Request 


PERCY FULLINWIDER 
VIOLINIST 
Head of Violin Department 
LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY 
APPLETON, WIS, 

A MASTER TEACHER 
Unusual opportunity for the  se- 
rious student of violin. Write for 
free catalog and information. 


CARL J, WATERMAN, Dean, 


SIGHT READING -or eianists 


PIANIsts can be come D er fect sight readers by studying 
my he Art “of Sight Reading. Sight 
reading a ‘“‘gift’’ and is within the reach of all 


s of g sight re: ading and how overcome--method 
of reac ding and practic --faults made and how wectified-- 
how to play accompanime nts at sight--ete. 

Complete Course of 5 lessone by mail $5.00 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Refund anade 


Danford Hall, 559 So. 35th Ave., Omaha, Nebraska 


Tell your Music Loving Friends about THE 

ETUDE and ask them to give you the privilege 

of sending in their subscriptions. 

Ask for Catalog of Rewards for subscriptions, you send. 
THE ETUDE, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ARTS 


148-150 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 23rd YEAR Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director 
SIX WEEKS SUMMER COURSES for Teachers and Professionals, also Beginners and Advanced Students 


Starting May 15 pupils may enter any day 


Rates: $250 and $300 (according to teacher for private lessons) which includes board and room, tuition, 


lectures, classes, concerts, teachers’ certilicates, ete. 
CELEBRATED FACULTY INCLUDING 


Arthur Friedheim Ralfe Leech Sterner Aloys Kremer 


Leila Yale 


The well-known voice teacher of the heads of 


Cina dhehewwonldte witanm tstantare Teacher and Pianist Celebrated Teacher of Public School Music in 
rs the world's greatest planiat voice departments in colleges and schools. Also our New York City Schools. 
UVhe wreat Livet interpreter who during this Opera, Church and Concert Singers, who will give 4 ‘ y 7 
course will play work of all the great masters, his course of Lectures from Voice Anatomy to Frederick Ries berg Helen Carmichael Robertson 


Grand Opera, Distinguished pianist who studied with Franz 


Drawing and Painting 
Liszt, Xaver Scharwenka and Carl Reinecke. 


Alvin Belden 
Classical Dancing 
Highly indorsed by Mary Garden 
AND MANY OTHERS 


MEHLIN PIANO USED 


Paul Stoeving 
Frank Howard Warner 


Pianist, Composer and Lecturer 


Alexander Pero 


Harmony and Counterpoint 


The eminent violin artiet, teacher, acholar 


and author 


Send for Piews and Ontlin 


Our entire faculty will remain in New York City and teach all summer 


DUNNING SYSTEM 


The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot be Supplied—Why? 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


FEEL MUSIC 
KNOW MUSIC 
PLAY MUSIC 


Special Student Classes begin Septem 
ber 22nd, 
Correspondence Courses in Musical 
Pedagogy 
Muasiecianship and Piano Playing for 
Teac hers 
S'ght Singing without "Do re mi,” 
“Tntervala,” “Numbers,” 
Normal Teachers in every State. 
Sond for Catalogue or eall Jor demonstration, 
Addteae 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
121 Madison Avenue, (80th St), New York City 
Phone Madtson Square 2069 


INSTITUTE 
MUSICAL ART 


of the 


CITY OF NEW YORK 
120 Claremont Avenue, Cor. 122nd St 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Dir 


Send for catalogue 


NORMAL CLASSES AS FOLLOWS: 


MRS, CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th St., New York City; Normal Class, New York City. 
Mrs, Zella E. Andrews, Leonard Bldg., Spokane, Wash 

Katharine M, Arnold, 93 Madison St., Tiffin, Ohio, Arnold School of Music. 

Allie E. Barcus, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Elizette Reed Barlow, 48 George St., Newbern, N. Car. 

Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 160 East 68th St., Portland, Oregon 

Dora A. Chase, Carnegie Hall, New York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Beulah Butcher Crowell, 6219 Creston Ave., Pine Lawn, St. Louis, Mo. 

Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio, Jan.: Cincinnati Conserva‘ory, June. 
Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas, 

Ida Gardner, 15 West Sth Street, Tulsa, Okla. 


Gladys Marsalis Glenn, 1605 Tyler St., Amarillo, Tex., Summer Classes—June, Albuquerque, N. M., 
July, Boulder, Colo,, August, Amarillo. 


Maudellen Littlefield, Dunning School of Music, 3309 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. Normal Class, Jan. 5, 1925. 

Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Norma! Classes, Chicago and Dallas, Texas. Write for 
Information. 

Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 825 Orchestra Bldg., Chicago, Ill., Albuquerque, N. M., April 9; Dallas, Texas, 
June; Cleveland, Ohio, July 6; Detroit, Michigan, August 10. 

Mrs. Kate Dell Marden, 61 N. 16th St., Portland, Oregon. 

Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth St., Dallas, Texas. 

Virginia Ryan, 940 Park Ave., New York City. 

Mrs. Stella Seymour, 1219 Garden Street, San Antonio, Tex. 

Isabel M. Tone, 626 So. Catalina Street, Los Angeles, Cal., Normal Class—June, 1925. 

Mrs. S. L. Van Nort, 224 Tuam Avenue, Houston, Texas. 

Mrs, H. R. Watkins, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


SCHOOL 
OF 
.< THE 
“ 


Iheatre 


Seammer and Mall 
Courses for Acting, Teaching, Directing 
DRAMA, OPBRA, MUSIC 


DIRHOTORS 
Adin Date Ps 


Wee, Ay dnety 


ebutea and oq 4 i 
wy lor, Mary Pielke , Nleanor Painter, Annette 
Kellormann, J, Arnold Daly, Pred and Adele 
Aataive, Dolly Stators, Rvelyn Law, Mary Nash, 
Nora Hayes, Taylor Holmea, Lady Ribblesdale, 


Courses for 
avy Mader SUMMER PIANISTS=TEACHE 
. ACCOMPANISTS 


. " Vivian M, Aator, Gloria Gould Bishop, andoshers, Sight-Touch-Hearing-System Send for Booklet 
Mereperine Clark Write Mtindy walnted to Seuretary, J West Zine INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST Mr. Granberry will continue to direct the University of Gec 


Summer School of Music June 23rd to August 2nd, Athens, 


ESTABLISHED 1857 | 


)PEABODY CONseRVATOR! 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Founded by the late A. K. Virgil 
Originator of the Virgil Method, Inventor of the Virgil Practice Clavier 


SUMMER SESSION BEGINNING MONDAY, JULY 6TH 


ENDING SATURDAY, AUGUST 8TH 
For all particulars address: Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, 510 West End Avenue, New York. 


The Porter Pianoforte Summer School Crane Normal Institute of Music MR. and MRS. CROSBY ADAMS Seated 
1925 SESSION JUNE 29 to AUG. 1 Training School for Supervisors of Music 22nd ANNUAL Co R 
TRAINING FOR TEACHERS NSERVATO Mus 
Lape het Voice culture, @2OTH SEXES se harmony | | SUMMER CLASS FOR TEACHERS eae cont 
THEORY CLASSES—COURSE FORK SOLOISTS form, music-history, chorus-conducting, methods, OF PIANO Sout 


ARTIST CLASS—-PUBLIC RECITALS 
Por full Information address 
F. ADDISON PORTER 
619 PIERCE BLDG, COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON 


SICAL EDU- 

INTERNATIONAL (xtONAL AGENCY 
MRS. BABCOCK 

OFFERS Teaching Positions, Col- 

leges, Conservatories, Schools. 

AlsoChurch and Concert Engagements 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


Summer Course for Harmony 
Students 


LONG ISLAND SHORE SCHOOLS 


For ilastrated booklet write 


F. L. WILLGOOSE, Trade School Bldg. 


Huntington, N. Y, 


The Courtright 


Uh) Me GI Gl 


practice-teaching, Graduates hold important posi- 
tions in colleges, city and normal schools. 


53 MAIN ST., POTSDAM, NEW YORK 


Montreat, North Carolina 
AUGUST 5th to the 20th 
Temporary Address Chazy, New York 


Oldest and most practiealsystem 
cB A great opportunity for teachers 
System of Musical to specialize in this unlimited 

~s field, Write for particulars of 
Kindergarten correspondence course. 


Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card, 116 Edna Ave.,Bridgeport,Conn. 


Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
IN THE SOUTH * 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere. 


Students may enter at any time. Send for 
Catalog. @EO. F. LINDNER, Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets, Atlanta, Georgia 


No Matter How Many Miles Away You Travel for Special 
Music Study This Summer Our Mail Order Service Will 
Be at Your Command for Any Desired Music Publications 


Take Some Musical Literature to Read—Send for Our 
“Descriptive Catalog of Musical Literature Works” 


MAIL ORDER SUPPLY HOUSE FOR EVERYTHING IN MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 


‘ Theo. Presser Co., 1712-1714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 


A First Instructor With an Enviable Sales Record During the Past Twenty-Five Years and Today a Great Favorite Despite the Many Competitive 


Works on the Market. A Concise, Practical Work of Exceptional Merit 


NOTED FOR INDIVIDUAL'TRAINING 
AND PERSONAL ATTENTION 
Success of our system of special 
individual training and assist- 
ance assures success of gradu- 
ates in big positions. Special 

1 wh h to enter pro- 


. Largest, most com & 
plete conse y in the South. Private Ss 
und class lessons in Music, Dramatic 
Art, Expression, Languages. Scho 

Supervisors’ und Normal Courses unde) 3 
faculty of noted artists. Laboratory B 
work in Louisville schools. Special 
Chautauqua Courses. Fifty public and & 
many private recitals every sessior 
Two complete orchestras. Modern com: 
fortable dormitory fur women students, § 
Students may enter at any time. Write 
today for full information. 


FREDERIC A. COWLES, Director 
252 W. Broadway Louisville, Ky. 


ANDALUSIA SUMMER SCHOOL 
; OF MUSIC 
ESTABLISHED 1921 
DWIGHT ANDERSON, Director 
PIANO, VOICE, VIOLIN, PIPE ORGAN aad THEOR 
JUNE 10th --- AUGUST 5th, 1925 
For Catalog, Address: 
MRS. T. F. PLUMMER, Manager 
ANDALUSIA, ALABAMA 


FIRST STEPS IN PIANOFORTE STUDY Compiled by THEO. PRESSER—Price $1.25 


THEO. PRESSER CO., Publishers, 1712-1714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


Interesting melodious exercises, studies and pieces that aid the  bigere 
progress rapidly and at the same time obtain a proper grading in the 


Pianist to 
“*First Steps.” 


EASTMAN 
_ SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


_ ~The University of Rochester 
} SUMMER SESSION 


f June 22—July 25, 1925 


e ALL REGULAR DEPARTMENTS IN SESSION WITH 
. COMPLETE: FACULTIES 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


FACULTY OF NATIONALLY KNOWN EXPERTS OFFER COURSES IN 
METHODS, INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


(Woodwinds, Brasses, Strings) 


PIANO CLASS ‘TEACHING, APPRECIATION, VOCAL CLASS 
TEACHING, HARMONY 


NORMAL and REPERTORY CLASSES 
FOR PIANO TEACHERS 


ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT OF MOTION PICTURES 
| Academic Work in University in Conjunction with Music Study 


x 


Set GO 


For Information Address Director of Summer Session 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


| ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Special Summer Course 


for training of 


Music Supervisors 


ITHACA INSTITUTION OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


June 29th to August 6th 


Special Teachers of Wide Reputation 
and Experience 


ALBERT EDMUND BROWN, Dean 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF APPLIED MUSIC 


' METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
‘Kate S. Chittenden, Dean 


by 


{ 


Private Our First President of Eastern Music Supervisor’s 
Instruction certified Conference 

by teachers Courses in Methods, Sight Singing, Har- 
specialists in scores mony, Ear Training, Conducting, etc. School 
in all of r.ties Certificate at conclusion of Summer School 
branches throughout Course. Opportunity for private instruction 
of the in any branch of music with famous Ithaca 
’ music country 


Conservatory teachers. Large summer school 
Residence Halls. Gym- 
nasium. Auditorium. Student and faculty 
concerts each week. Ithaca is located in the 
heart of the beautiful Finger Lakes Region, 
an ideal location for summer school work. 
Friday evening social gatherings and week- 
end excursions to near-by picturesque local- 
ities. Send for illustrated catalog. 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
301 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
MILITARY 


CO NW A BAND SCHOOL 


Prepares for Leadershij in Community, School and Pros 
fessional Bunds. Private Tustruction on two instruments > 
Conducting and Band Ar 


chorus and orchestra. 


For Circulars, address 


/D. THOMPSON, Managing Director 


212 West 59th St., New York City 
Circle 5329 


OIC 
‘College of Fine Arts- 


Syracuse University 


Harold L. Butler, Dean 
Sea IN. ¥. 


MME. TINA LERNER 


Piano Master Class 
Stx Werks Brernninc Marcu 2 


Teachers of national renown ; 
tangements; Daily Band Rehearsals under Dean Conway; 


Large Symphony Orchestra, Large Band Library. Dormi- 
tories. Gymunsium Under personal direction of the famous 
band leader, Patrick Conway. Catalog. 

601 De Witt Park, Ithaca, New York 


VIRGIL PORTABLE 
KEYBOARD 


For Pianists and Piano Students 


Invaluable to Traveling Pianists 
and Indispensable to Pianists and 
Students Living in Apartments, 
Hotels or Small Rooms. 

Excellent for Perfecting All Phases 
of Technic and for Strengthening 
the Fingers. eight of touch can 
be varied from 2 to 12 ounces. 


Catalog on Request 


VIRGIL PIANO pba tt co. 
120 West 72nd St. WwW YORK 


VLADIMIR SHAVITCH 


Master Class in Conducting 
Ten Weexs Becinninc Marcu 2 


' — 


{ ; Unexcelled advantages for the study of music, 
Four-year courses leading to the Bachelor’s degree. 
Special certificate courses. Special students may 
ler at any time. Dormitory with 42 practice 
3 reserved for women music students. Four 
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he @urtis anstitute of Music 


Founded by Mary Louise Curtis Boh 


A national institution offering a thorough musical education by 
the foremost artists of distinguished accomplishment 


HE Institute is housed in two of the largest 

and most beautiful residences of Philadel- 
phia, renovated to suit the needs of their new 
purpose, thus ensuting a quiet, home-like envi- 
ronment of simple beauty. 


The students are brought into personal con- 
tact with the distinguished artists who are on its 
Faculty, while recitals by the foremost artists of 
the world, symphonic concerts by The Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, and opera by The Metropolitan 
Opera Company, of New York, are available at 
The Academy of Music, three squares distant. 


A full catalog is at the disposal of anyone addressing 
THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
Rittenhouse Square Philadelphia, Pennsy!vania 


Steinway pianos exclusively 


COMBS CONSERVATORY 


PHILADELPHIA 
FORTIETH YEAR 


A School of Individual Instruction A School of Public Performance 


Four Pupils’ Recitals a week give you opportunity for Public Performance 


All branches taught from the elementary to the 
highest artistic standard. Pedagogy and Normal 
Training Course for Teachers. Degrees conferred. 
Daily reports keep the Director personally informed 
of your progress—Daily Supervision shows you how 


Courses for Public School Music Supervisors 
Approved and Accredited Three-Year Courses in Public School Music Supervision. P 
State Certificates issued upon completion of Course, without further examination. 


to work. Two complete Pupils’ Symphony Orches- 
tras offer exceptional privilege of orchestra routine 
and accompaniment. Reciprocal relations with 
University of Pennsylvania. 


ennsylvania Standard 


Six Spacious Buildings Dormitories for Women 
A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Success 
Illustrated Year Book Free 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director 


PMI. 


Pittsburgh Musical Institute, Inc. 
131-133 Bellefield Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Offices, Dormitories and Studios 
Broad and Reed Streets 


: - ~ : 
-Zeckwer -Hahn 
Philadelphia 
Musical Academy 


and Branches 


Training Courses 
for Teachers 
Faculty of 56 
Specialists in 

all departments 


Highest stand 
inent Facult ar “Training 

| tion, History of Music sad 
Courses. 55th season. 


Em- 
Theory, Composi- 
"Te acher’s Training 


isical instruction. 


Write for catalog 


CHARLTON LEWIS MURPHY 
| Managing Director 
1617 Spruce Street Philadelphia 


Diplomas, Certificates of Awards, Medals and 
Other Requisites for Awarding Pupils 
Completing Courses in Music 

THEO. PRESSER CO. 
1712-1714 Ches*nu* St. 


Phila., Pa. 
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NEW WORKS 
Advance of Publication Offers 


March, 1925 mee a 
Album of Octave Playing 50 
Album of Song Transeriptions and Varia- 
tiona for the Pianoforte San wh De 40 
Album of Transeriptions for Pipe Organ— 
Manafield . . vaebiets s Sad ethno k .60 
Capriceto Brillante Mendelssohn , it 30 
Dawn of Spring—Cantata for 2 Pt, Treble 
Voloes—-Hounts .......005 +» WO 
Hlementary Piano Pedagogy Macklin, . ae 
Hleven Tndian Tove Songs—Three-Part 


Chorus of Women’s Voiees——Lieurance .80 


How to Succeed in Singing—A. Buagzi- 
POOR. oy OWN OA Siete s Ce nei 6 thee .60 
Light Cantata for treble Voicos—Kountz .25 
Tittle Folka’ Musie Story Book—Cooke 50 
Little Suite for Two Violins in First Posi- 
Hon—A, HALTbmann oo... csc venncas 380 
Musical Moments—Piano-Mudson,....... 86 
New Anthem Book ............ cane ee 
New Children’s Day Servico—F, A Clark 05 
New Orchostra Book——Parts, each, ...... 15 
Now Orchestra Book—Piano.........., 30 
Peer Gynt Suite, No, 1—Piano, Four 
et ee oe re eis ae 30 
Pieces for the deveicpment of Technic— 
NVCIBHO SACS e stun UOC pies wk ine 25 
Preparatory Trill Studies for the Violin 
Op, 7, Paxvt 1—Sevolk........0.0. 560 
Reereative Btudes for gupoepell Both 
Hands—R, 8, Morrison | . 30 
Ruth—-Cantata Paul 
() cere Fen Rev a eee ae 26 
Schubert Album for the Pianoforte..... 35 
What to Teach at the Very First Lesson- 
John M, Williams ‘0 sh 39 


Witeh of Bndor—Sacred Cantata—Stults .30 


The Teachers’ 
Discount Problem 

Letters of enthusiastic appreciation of 
our poliey to allow a just and proper dis- 
count to the teacher rain in upon us at 
every mail, 

This poliey is based upon the following 
obvious principles of justice: 

That) teachers and the  edueational 
institutions are entitled to a discount from 
the retail price, whatever that may be, 

The reason why the teacher is entitled 
to a discount is based on the following: 

Time consumed in selecting 

music, 

Expert judgment 

selection, 

Postage, express or carfare, 

Credit that has been established, 

Bookkeeping necessary for every pupil. 

Loss by unpaid bills. 

That the general public, the pupil and 
amateur, is not entitled in any way to a 
discount upon sheet music or music sup- 
plies. 

If you are not a regular teacher please 
do not ask for a discount, as we cannot 
grant it to you, 

The publisher owes the teachers every 
possible consideration because the teachers 
eveate the great bulk of the publisher's 
business. 

Musie 
is recognived in all 
who buy to sell again 
fair deduction. Th many 
teacher is the only dealer. 

Our main point has been that while the 


required to make 


teachers buy to sell again, and it 
business that those 
are entitled to a 
communities the 


needs of the teacher in the large cities 
are excellently cared tor by the large 


music stores, there are, nevertheless, 
many thousands of teachers in remote 
districts who would be very much out of 
pocket at the end of the year unless some 
legitimate teacher's discount is provided. 

The above policy must not be confused 


with that of certain large publishers 
known as the “net no discount” plan, 


This “net no discount” plan is being 
introduced so gradually that it is hardly 


noticed now, beeause all music printed 
poe to June of last year is_ still 
reing sold at the eld discount, However, 


A DEPARTMENT OF 


proper, 


INFORMATION 
REGARDING 


New Music Works 


AND OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST 
TO MUSIC BUYERS 


as new editions are printed after June, 
1924, the price to the public is reduced and 
no discount will be allowed to teachers on 
publications of publishers and dealers fol- 
lowing the “net no discount” plan. On 
their new editions the teacher will find 
himself obliged to pay the full retail price. 

If the teacher is indifferent and makes 
no protest, the “no discount to teachers” 
plan will prevail and work a hardship to 
the profession for all time to come. 

The ‘Theodore Presser Company has 
sought to protect the business interests 
of this great body of teachers and schools 
in the face of bitter opposition from many 
other publishers and dealers. While our 
own profits would obviously be greater if 
we did not grant these discounts, we value 
a just and proper treatment of the great 
body of teachers far higher, 


The Witch of Endor—Church 
Cantata for General Use 
By R. M. Stults 


We take pleasure in announcing a new 
Church Cantata now in preparation. This 
is entirely different from the usual run of 
such cantatas, in that it is not connected 
with any of the Church Seasons and that 
it may be sung at any time of the year. 
As suggested by its ‘title, it covers the 
story of Saul and the Witch of Endor, one 
of the many wonderful dramatic passages 
to be found in the Scriptures. This can- 
tata is just right for performance at 
special musical services. It is entirely 
within the range of the average choir. 
There is effective work for the soloists and 
some telling chorus numbers. It is in 
Mr, Stults’ best vein. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 80 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Recreative Etudes for 
Equalizing Both Hands 
By R. S. Morrison 


This is a set of piano studies of a melo- 
die order. Special features for the two 
hands receive attention in every study. 
The studies are in about the third or 
fourth grade. Each study has an appro- 
priate name. These studies are always 
safe for a pupil in the grade for which 
they are intended. They have no uneven 
passages, but follow along to the end very 
smoothly. The author is not a new one to 
readers of Tarr Erupr. You run no risk 
in ordering a copy of this work in ad- 
vance of publication, and we believe a 
great many will thank us for calling their 
attention to this work. 

Ses special advance of publication price 

830 cents, postpaid. 


New Children’s Day Service 
For Sunday Schools 
By F. A. Clark 

A new Children’s Day Service, by F. A. 
Clark, is now in preparation. This work 
Will be ready in ample time ‘to be studied 
for Children’s Day of this year; it is now 
in the hands of our engravers. Mr. Clark 
has many successful services to his credit, 
and in this one he has used his rare 
melodie gifts to the best advantage. A 
service for Children’s Day should be one 
of the most tuneful of all. In this service 
the various exercises “are bright and en- 
tertaining, and the music is most melo- 
dious throughout. ‘ a 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vanee of publication is 5 cents, 


Easter Music 

Waster falls, this year, on April 12th 
and choirmasters have a comparatively 
short time to prepare their programs. 
With our “On Sale” system, we stand 
ready to give adequate help and we 
recommend an early request be sent us for 
samples. A new cantata by R. S. Morri- 
son entitled King of Glory is available for 
choirs looking for a melodious work of 
moderate difficulty. Other cantatas of 
merit are: Victory Divine, Marks; Won- 
drous Cross, Berge; The Greatest Love, 
Petrie; Alleluia, Stults; Dawn of the 
Kingdom, Wolcott. 

For choirs desiring anthems, we have an 
excellent approval package ready to mail 
upon request. ‘This group includes the 
latest additions to our catalog, viz., Christ 
is Risen, Indeed, Wanna; As it Began to 
Dawn, Vincent; Christ Our Passover, 
Stults; Lo, the Winter is Past, Orem; To- 
day The Lord is Risen, Kountz; Rejoice 
and be Glad, Berwald. 

Soloists will be interested in the two 
numbers by Paul Ambrose, He is Risen 
and Come See the Place Where Jesus Lay, 
both for medium voice. 

We are publishing a new Palm Sunday 
solo by Harry Rowe Shelley, Fling Wide 
the Gates. It is procurable in two keys 
and should prove an acceptable addition 
to the repertoire of church singers. 

Sunday Schools desiring special Easter 
service pamphlets will be delighted with 
the group we are prepared to send out 
this year. A post card request from any- 
one interested in this branch will bring 
complimentary copies. 


Early Preparation of the 
Commencement Program 


It is, by no means, too early to consider 
what musical numbers are to be used for 
your commencement exercises. 

In addition to the splendid material al- 
ready in our catalog, we have issued a 
number of new cantatas, operettas and 
chorus numbers, and in order that cus- 
tomers may become familiar with them 
we are prepared to send single copies on 
approval. 

While we issue special lists of music for 
all special occasions, including commence- 
ment, it will, nevertheless, prove more 
satisfactory if patrons will examine the 
works at their leisure. 

The successful performance of larger 
choral works, cantatas, operettas and even 
smaller choruses, requires considerable 
preparation, and we urge all those con- 
templating an elaborate program to write 
us early for appropriate material. 


Album of 
Octave Playing 


We are about to publish another album 
of the series Study Pieces for Special 
Purposes, containing compositions that in- 
troduce the various technical difficulties 
of pianoforte playing. The last one pub- 
lished was the one on arpeggios, which is 
now on the market and the special offer 
withdrawn. The one we are now taking 
up is the one on octaves, which will con- 
tain what is known as the Bravura Studies, 
excellent practice for the wrist. They 
are all in the form of pieces of about the 
third grade. The pieces are meritorious 
in themselves. Each contains passages 
illustrating this one special technical diffi- 
culty, octave playing. 

The success of these previous volumes 
encourages us to continue this work. Their 
reception has been very satisfactory, and 
we can promise now one of equal merit 
with interesting studies in octaves. Our 
special advance of publication price is 80 
cents per copy, postpaid. 


Peer Gynt Suite, No. 1 
For Piano—Four Hands 
By E. Grieg 

Freshness of melody and originality of 
rhythmic treatment, so characteristic of 
Grieg, are well exemplified in the Peer 
Gynt Suite. Those who have enjoyed 
playing the solo arrangement will be par- 
tic ularly pleased with the four-hand offer- 
ing, as it has been possible to obtain most 


of the breadth and color effects found in 


the original score. Special price in ad- 
vance of publicatios 30. cents per copy, 
postpaid. 
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What to Teach at 
The Very First Lesson if 
By John M. Williams 


We take much pleasure in announe’ 
that we have in preparation a book # 
will receive an enthusiastic welcome ff 
the many who are confronted with — 
daily problem of just what is best to 
with the piano beginner. Mr. Willia 
who is the author of the highly success 
instructor known as The First Year 
the Piano, has prepared a work in wh 
he has incorporated the ripe fruits of 
years of experience as a practical edu 
tor. All of the successive steps to 
taken with the beginner are outlined ¢a 
fully, the handling of various types 
pupils is discussed and all the necess 
teaching material is listed. Notation 
taken up very fully and in an interest 
manner. The book is thoroughly: up 
date, both clefs being taken up at the ¢ 
set. This is strictly a teacher's book 
is not for students. 

The special introductory price in 
vance of publication is 30 cents per cc 
postpaid. 


Elementary Piano Pedagogy 
By Charles V. Macklin 


This work had its initial announcen 
in the last issue of Tue Erupe. Ey 
piano teacher should sit up and take no 
that such a book is about to see the li 
of day. It deals with the much-neglec 
subject of musical education. We re: 
have no systematic work on musical pe 
gogy, and it is high time that this sub; 
receive the attention it deserves. 
Macklin’s work is very comprehens 
practical and simple. From the f 
chapter of the book you will get a g 
idea of what it contains: “The Mean 
of Music,” “Attitude,” “Cohesion in EK 
cation,” “Individual Thinking,” “Methoc 
“Some Rules of Pedagogy,’ “Memor 
“Making the Pupil Reason.” Every s 
ject is of similar import. The work is | 
we think should have a large sale : 
should receive the support of the ent 
profession. Our special advance price 
only 75 cents, postpaid. 


How to Succeed in Singing 
By A. Buzzi-Peccia 


A young man stepped down to the fe 
lights of the Metropolitan Opera Ho 
singing a role in Verdi’s Falstaff. | 
name was Tibbitts—certainly not a na 
suggesting either Italy or Romance. 
a matter of fact, he was a plain Ameri 
of long American ancestry, who 1 
trained entirely in America. In 
minutes the diamond horseshoe and 
four thousand auditors went wild w 
applause, and the singer was “made” 
most in the twinkling of an eye. In no y 
can great success be attained so rapidly 
through the mastery of the art of singi 
Here is a book by one of the most succe 
ful teachers of singing of the time, wh 
career in Italy and in New York has gi 
the world many successful singers, 
cluding Sophie Braslau and Alma Glu 
Such chapters as “Hearing for Enga 
ments,”. “Good Luck,” “Going Abroa 
“Stage Life,’ “How Artists Study,” : 
all subjects that American students w: 
to know about. This book contains 
large number of real “pointers” for | 
young singer. The advance of publi 
tion price is 60 cents. 


Pieces for the Development 
Of Technic 
By N. Louise Wright 


If one could take any study, the passé 
work of which is assigned to the rij 
hand, and then repeat the same study w 
the passage work in the left hand, a gr 
technical gain would result. Not ma 
sets of studies, however, are printed ¢ 
in this manner. Fortunately this is 1 
case in these new early grade studies 
Miss Wright. The conventional techni 
devices are treated very cleverly in t 
work and if these studies are practic 
carefully, equality of touch and_ inc 
pendence of the hands will be the resu 
This book is now coming off the press. 

The special introductory price in 4 
vance of publication is 25 cents per c¢ 
postpaid, 


final page proofs of this new and 
ating history of music for very little 
are now lying upon the table be- 
ie writer of this publisher’s note. 
ans that there remains only the 
of printing and binding before we 
sh out copies to the very large 
of teachers who have “taken time 
forelock” and ordered copies in 
e of publication at the very much 
rate of 50 cents each. There are 
chapters, and each chapter is fol- 
| by special test questions of a very 
e character. The type is large and 
r. Accompanying the book there are 
dred and fifteen pictures printed 
ate sheets to be cut out by the 
and pasted in the appropriate place 
book, thus turning the study of 
ntary music history into the most 
nt kind of a game. These pictures 
many instances made expressly for 
ork, and are not the time-old hack- 
| cuts that have been seen over and 
in children’s musical books. There is 
, chapter upon musical instruments 
other showing the little pupil just 
go about making up a little tune. 
idvance price of 50 cents still holds 
hose teachers who want to be among 
rst to see this work, which is certain 
ve wide popularity. 
5 
iccio Brillante 
the Pianoforte 
. Mendelssohn 


e of the best of all commencement 
hibition pieces is the Capriccio Bril- 
of Mendelssohn. This number may 
ayed as a piano solo or with the ac- 
animent of a second piano, or with 
stra. Our new edition has the second 
) part in score under the solo piano. 
opular is this work that the march 
nent from it has been published sepa- 
. It is sometimes called The Heroes 
. From the technical standpoint, 
ugh not inordinately difficult, this 
is well calculated to display the 
ment of the good conservatory grad- 
It always takes with the public. 
e special introductory price in ad- 
» of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
aid. 


é 


Suite for Two Violins 
he First Position 
Arthur Hartmann, Op. 19 


most interesting little work is being 
ared for the young violin student in 
jittle Suite for Two Violins (in the 
Position), by Arthur Hartmann. The 
ser, in addition to being one of the 
known concert violinists of the 
nt day, has also devoted a great deal 
is time to composing and arranging, 
is thus well fitted to produce such a 
ul little work. It is all in first posi- 
and not difficult, but it takes the pupil 
igh various important finger and bow 
Tee the trill, tremolo, the pizzicato, 


be) 


iwpeggios and double stopping. The 

ake teacher who wants something 
arent,” with which to interest his 
will do well to order a copy of this 
at the special introductory price in 


ubert Album of 
10forte Music 


Schubert Album is progressing 
ably, and we will soon be able to an- 
the publication of the work. Of 
musical geniuses, we believe Schu- 
has given us the most pleasing melo- 
‘To think that in so short a life he 
have done so much! He was only 
=one when he died. He has com- 
‘over six hundred songs, besides 
aphonies, sonatas, quartets, and mis- 
eous piano music. He has written in 
every phase of music, 
$ volume will contain most of his 


-arranged for piano in a moderate 
af difieulty, and there is no mistak- 
hat whoever — a copy will 
volume in which they will find un- 


a Ei ete adyance price 


Eleven Indian Love Songs 
For Three-Part Chorus of 
Women’s Voices 
By Thurlow Lieurance 

One of the chief criticisms aimed at 
music for women’s voices, is its frequent 
lack of color, This is invariably the fault 
of the composer and of the material that 
he employed. It will not hold good, how- 


ever, in the case of Mr. Lieurance’s Indian. 


Love Songs. These are all full of color 
and character and they- are as far re- 
moyed from the average part song for 
women’s voices as it is possible to 
imagine. Some of them, in fact, are in- 
tended to be sung with the original Indian 
text and there are novel effects in all of 
them. A further advantage lies in the 
fact that none of them are difficult of ex- 
ecution. This book is almost ready for 
the market. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 380 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Preparation Trill Studies 
For the Violin—Op. 7, Part 1 
By Sevcik 


We are adding to our violin catalog 
the very important trill exercises by 
Otakar Sevcik, Op. 7, Part 1. The practice 
of the trill should be included in the daily 
technical work of the violin student, not 
only for the trill itself, but also for pro- 
moting the development of accurate and 
reliable finger-action in general. Our new 
edition of this valuable work will be 
authentic in every detail and we feel that 
we are making a very valuable addition to 
our ever-increasing catalog of violin ex- 
ercises. The special introductory price in 
advance of publication will be 50 cents a 
copy, postpaid. 


Musical Moments 
For the Pianoforte 
By Mrs. H. B. Hudson 


This little book of first and second- 
grade recreation pieces will fit in very 
well as a supplement to any instructor or 
method and it will be a great help in hold- 
ing the interest of young students. The 
pieces, all of which are very attractive, are 
both original and adapted. The majority 
of them are for piano solo, but a few are 
for four and six hands. Mrs. Hudson’s 
work as a teacher and writer for the 
young is so well known and so successful 
that anything new from her pen scarcely 
needs an introduction. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid, 


Light—Cantata 
For Treble Voices 
By Richard Kountz 


This cantata will make a most valuable 
addition to the comparatively limited list 
of such works written for treble voices. 
The composer has given this unconven- 
tional subject a most effective setting and 
has made the most of the dramatic possi- 
bilities found in the text. A two-piano 
accompaniment enhances and greatly adds 
to the support of the voices. This will 
make-an ideal number for festival occa- 
sions, the time for rendition being about 
25 minutes. If desired, an orchestration 
may be rented. The/special introductory 
price, at which one copy only may be ob- 
tained, is 25 cents, postpaid. 


Ruth—Sacred Cantata 
For Women’s Voices 
By Paul Bliss 


The previous successful cantatas along 
this line by Mr. Bliss will be the chief 
incentive to a perusal of this, his latest 
effort. Although written for four-part 
chorus of women’s voices, the second alto 
part may be omitted without any appre- 
ciable loss in the general effect. This new 
setting has most beautifully portrayed the 
tender affection and romance found in the 
ever-charming Bible story of Ruth and 
Naomi, The part writing is smooth and 
within the range of the average voice. 

The advance of publication price, for 
one copy only, is 25 cents. 
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Album of Transcriptions 
For Pipe Organ 
By Orlando A. Mansfield 

The busy organist, whether he plays 
in church or for pictures, is always in 
search of new material. It is far more 
convenient, as well as economical, to have 
this in volume form. Dr. Mansfield’s new 
book of transcriptions contains some very 
desirable numbers which are not to be 
found in any of the collections previously 
published. Many of them are arranged 
from piano pieces or violin pieces which 
have had very great success. It is really 
a different sort of a collection from the 
usual run. The numbers are in all styles, 
both grave and gay. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 60 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


New Orchestra Book 
For the School Orchestra 

In recent years amateur orchestras have 
made a remarkable growth, both in num- 
bers and in accomplishments. The num- 
ber of scheol orchestras, both church and 
secular, has multiplied exceedingly. The 
demand for suitable music has increased 
accordingly. We have published two very 
successful books, The Popular Orchestra 
Book (for general use), and The Crown 
Orchestra Book (more particularly for 
Sunday School use). Our new collection, 
while it partakes of the qualities of both 
the preceding, is in reality more of a con- 
cert collection containing a few overtures 
and some rather showy numbers, by both 
standard and contemporary writers. All 
of the arrangements, however, are abso- 
lutely new and none of them are difficult. 
The orchestration is full and complete, 
with all of the additional parts as in our 
other collections. 

Prior to publication we are booking 
orders for the New Orchestra Collection at 
a cash price of 15 cents for each orchestral 
part and 30 cents for the piano part, post- 
paid. 


New Anthem Book 


Our long series of anthem collections 
has been a success all the way through. 
Every volume has been widely used. We 
have only to mention such popular volumes 
as Anthem Repertoire, Anthem Worship, 
The Volunteer Choir. We have now well 
along in preparation a new volume as yet 
unnamed; it may be ordered, however, as 
the New Anthem Book. It will contain a 
bright and singable collection of anthems, 
none of which have appeared in any previ- 
ous volume. The demands of the average 
chorus choir have been held in mind 
throughout in making this compilation. 
The numbers are all such as may be sung 
effectively after a few rehearsals. The 
best modern writers are represented. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 20 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Dawn of Spring 
Cantata for Treble Voices 
By Richard Kountz 


Composers have perhaps found no 
theme so inspiring to the expression of the 
poetic and joyous than the subject of 
spring. Mr. Kountz has most admirably 
depicted the spirit of spring, with its 
major note of joy in this exceedingly melo- 
dious and singable cantata. The two-part 
chorus writing is varied by the introduc- 
tion of solo parts and_an optional four- 
part chorus is supplied, adding greatly to 
the interest. Grade schools, high schools 
and colleges will find in this cantata a 
most delightful and effective number for 
commencement day program. Time for 
performance, about 25 minutes. 

Advance cash price for this work, at 
which one copy only may be obtained, 30 
cents, postpaid. 


2 

Warning 

Pay no money to strangers who solicit 
magazine subscriptions. So many swin- 
dlers are touring the country that it is 
not easy to separate the wheat from the 
chaff. Unless you are convinced that the 
solicitor is honest, send the money direct 
to us and we will cheerfully give credit to 
any worthy magazine subscription agent. 


(Publisher’s Notes continucd on page 224) 
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Igor Stravinsky, the eminent Russian 
composer, made bis American debut as conduc- 
tor, when, in the first week of January he led 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra at 
Carnegie Hall in three programs of his own 
compositions taken in historical sequence from 
earliest to last. Many of his foremost com- 
positions are already too familiar to concert- 
goers to need further comment. As a con- 
ductor he has made a very favorable impres- 
S10n,. 
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The Mendelssohn Club, a leading sing- 
ing organization of Philadelphia, is this year 
celebrating its fiftieth anniversary. It was 
founded by W. W. Gilchrist, who remained its 
leader for the first forty years of ifs existence, 
since when if has been under the direction of 
N. Lindsay Norden. 


The New “Municipal Opera” of Mar- 
seilles, France, wus officially opened on De- 
cember 4th. Reyer'’s “Siguard”’ was the work 
presented. The new opera house has a seat- 
ing capacity of twenty-five hundred, every seat 
being in full view of the stage. 


Harp Playing is to receive special encour- 
agement in Wales. The Welsh National Coun- 
cil of Musie has taken steps to encourage the 
study of the harp in the Welsh University 
Colleges and thus to foster the development of 
the musie and use of their traditional instru- 
ment. 


Marco Enrico Bossi, eminent composer 
and organist of Italy, made his American 
debut on January 21st on the great organ in 
the Grand Court of the Wanamaker Store sof 
Philadelphia, receiving an enthusiastie recep- 
tion from his audielce and the press, for both 
his artistry at the console and his composi- 
tions. 


The Only “Whistling School” jn the 
United States, so far as we have been able to 
learn, is conducted by Miss Agnes Wood- 
ward of Los Angeles. 


Lawrence Tibbett, an American baritone 
who is a native of Bakersfield, California, won 
a “wild demonstration of approval” for his 
interpretation of the rdle of Ford in Verdi's 
“VHalstaff’ at the Metroplitan Opera House of 
New York, on the evening of January 2, Let 
us hope for the very best for another American 
singer American trained, 


The Bayreuth 
July 22. The works offered this s 
be “Die Meistersinger,’ ‘“Parsif 
Rheingold,” “Siegfried,” and “Gétterdammer- 
ung.” The entire repertoire will have been 
given by July 29, though repeat performances 
will coutinue till August 20. Special excursion 
rates for American students, teachers and 
professors and artists are offered on the Mount 
Clay of the American Line, sailing July 4 and 
returning from Westphalia on August 6. 
Particulars as to travel may be had from any 
agent of this line, offices in all cities or towns 
of any size. 


Festival is to begin on 
5S 


The Milwaukee Civie Orchestra has 
received an appropriation of five thousand 
dollars from the city council, one-half of the 
ten thousand dollars per year asked for by 
the organization. As the orchestra is to be- 
come active in the coming fall, the sum 
granted but covers the portion of the allot- 
ment which would properly fall in this calen- 
dar year, and the city’s active support seems 
assured. 


A Futuristic Moving Picture as an 
Interlude to a Ballet is a feature of 
“Ralache”’ (No Performance), by Erik Satie 
and Francis Pieabia, which has been produced 
in Paris, A ballet as an interlude to a moying 
picture would more nearly fit the conventional 
idea of these entertainments. 


Walter Damrosch has been. seriously 
mentioned at Washington as a possible ap- 
pointee to the important post ef Ambassador 
to Germany. That such an honor should 
have been considered for Mr. Damrosch is a 
most estimable tribute to the musical pro- 
fession of America. Not so far in the past 
the mere suggestion of a musician for such 
a place would have been received in the inner 
cireles of politics with elevated eyebrows. 


Twenty-Five Dollars a Week In- 
crease in Salary has been asked by the 
Associated Musicians of New York, for the 
members of the New York Symphony and the 


New York Philharmonie orchestras, This 
may greatly affect the future of both these 


organizations, as their managements declare 
it impossible to continue their present mem- 
bership and type of work with such condi- 
tions forced upon them. 


Bulletin of the Presser Home for Retired 
Music Teachers 

After the festivities: of the Holidays, the 
residents of the Tlome have enjoyed mostly 
a quiet fireside life during the wintry Janu- 
ary. 
Only two entertainments of note have oc- 
curred. On the evening of January 12, the 
Reverend Forrest E. Dager, D.D., reetor of 
St. Paul's Reformed’ Episcopal Church. gave 
the Presser Home Social Club a delightful 
evening with his humorous talk on “Shams 
in Speech,” which he illustrated with many 
applications to daily conversation. Then on 
January 28 the Choir of the Lutheran Church 
of the Apostles, under the direction of Guy 
McCoy, gave a very enjoyable program of 
vocal and instrumental numbers, though the 
organization had to brave zero weather and 
icy pavements in order to fulfill their ap- 
pointment. The Club is most grateful to 
all who have contributed to their pleasure 
in this way. 
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Album of Song Transcriptions 
And Variations 
For The Pianoforte 


Good melodies 
time, practically 


are imperishable. In 
every good melody, no 
matter for what it may be written origi- 
nally, finds its way into some form of 
piano arrangement. 'The best vehicle is 
the piano transcription, in which the mel- 
ody is retained with its original harmonies, 
but given a suitable form of accompani- 
ment and more or less ornamentation. In 
our new Album of Transcriptions we have 
included the best and most effective num- 
bers to be found, chiefly those of inter- 
mediate difficulty. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Seven Advance. Publication 
Offers Withdrawn 


We are pleased to announce that the 
following works are now ready; therefore, 
the Jow advance of publication prices are 
withdrawn. Our examination privileges 
extend to these works. Any music teacher 
or active music worker may secure any 
or all of these for examination, if desired. | 


Album of Arpeggios for the Pianoforte. 


This is the third volume in the series of 
study pieces for special purposes. It has 
an appeal not only to the teacher desiring 


material to develop the pupil in the 
medium grades in the handling of the 
arpeggio “in its various forms, but also 
to those players who delight in piano 
compositions, utilizing arpeggios. There 
are 20 interesting pieces in this collection, 


such as will hold the interest of the pupil 
to better advantage than the average 
arpeggio studies, which do not have the 
variety of keys and harmonies found in 
this collection. The price of this work is 
75 cents, postpaid. 

The Musie Scrap Book, Louise 
Wright. 

This is an original work designed for 
the use of very young students and de- 
lightfully paves the way for any instruc- 


by N. 


tion book or method for teaching the 
piano. It takes young students through 


the elements of notation and the beginning 
of keyboard work. Teachers of children 


by all means should become acquainted 
with this work. The price is 60 cents, 
postpaid. 

What to Play—What to Teach, by 


Harriette 

This new musical literature work is an 
annotated outline of the pianoforte mate- 
rial arranged in program form from the 
first beginning to the work of the great 
pianists. These interesting studies in the 
selection of study and teaching material 
and in the art of program building will 
prove valuable to the serious teacher and 
artistic pianist and will be found interest- 
ing food for thought by all music lovers. 
The price of this new work is $2.00, post- 
paid. 


Brower. 


Cleopatra—O pera Burlesque. Book and 


Music, by John W. Brigham. 


This is a decided novelty, being suitable 
for production with all the characters en- 
acted by the male sex. ‘These participants 
may be of any men’s club or men’s choral 
organization or it can be done by high 
school boys, since it is not difficult. It is 
very funny and there is a fine time for all 
in its production. It would require about 
40 minutes, and therefore can be used as 
part of an evening’s entertainment. The 
price of this work is 75 cents, postpaid. 


Day Before Yesterday 
Children, by Cynthia Dodge. 

Miss Dodge here offers another merito- 
rious little musical, play for children. ‘The 
staging and costuming is easily cared for, 
yet is arranged so as to be an effective and 
attractive background for the pretty 
musical work of the children characters. 
The title is derived by reason of the fact 
that in this operetta there steps from the 
pages of history characters of the past. 
The price of this work is 60 cents per 
copy, postpaid, 


Operetla 


for 


Jolly Jingles for Little Fingers, by 
Helen L. Cramm. 


This little volume contains some very 
attractive, bright and up-to-date _first- 
grade pieces. Teachers will find them a 
real help with young students, and those 
who know other of Miss Cramm’s little 
collections of teaching pieces will need no 
urge to make the acquaintance of this new 
collection. Th price of this work is 75 
cents, postpaid. 


King of Glory—Easter Cantata 
Mixed Voices, by R. S. Morrison. 


for 


Choirmasters who plan to do an Easter 
Cantata and who have not made their 


decisions at this date should immediately 


secure a copy of King of Glory for exam- 
ination. It is new and is the type of can- 
tata that the average choir can present 
most effectively, the rendition, time is 
about 40 minutes. The price off this can- 
tata is 60 cents, postpaid. 


Etude Subscriptions 
Will Make Your Garden 
Worth While 


See our advertisement on the inside back 
cover of this issue. We give almost every 
variety of seed grown by responsible hor- 
ticulturists for new Erupr subscriptions. 


It is a delight to watch them grow, partic-’ 


ularly when the cost is nothing, 


Attention: Cross Word Puzzle 
Enthusiasts 


Here is what you have been looking for— 
A New Modern English Dictionary (Web- 
ster’s, of course) just fresh from the press. 
Without question, the latest and most 
complete dictionary on the market, de- 
signed especially for cross-word puzzle 
fans. The section containing 12,000 syno- 
nyms and antonyms is in itself well worth 
any price the puzzlist cares to pay for it. 

We will send one of these new Cross- 
Word Puzzle Dictionaries, all charges paid, 
for two subscriptions (not your own) to 
Krups Music Macazrne. 


The Expiration Date on Your 
Paid Subscription is on the 
Etude Wrapper 


Have you renewed your subscription for 
the current year? You will find the ex- 
piration date on. the wrapper opposite 
your eg ac If it shows the following, 
“March, 1925,” it indicates that your last 
paid for ane was mailed with the March 
issue. Read the card in the upper “sla 
hand corner on the World of Music pag 
of every Erupr. This is important and ex- 
plains discontinuances. Remember that 
the price of the Erupr is $2.00 for one 
year, two years $3.50. A two-year remit- 
tance permits a substantial Saving in these 
days when the prices of commodities ad- 

vance nearly every week. 


Order All of Your Magazines 
From Us and Save Money 


The following is a selected list of high 
class publications clubbed with Erupr at 


bargain rates. These can be sent to 
different addresses, if desired. The prices 
quoted do not. include Canadian nor 
foreign postage. 
. NTUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. .$2.00) gy - $2.00 
Pictorial (Review, seit ae 1.50 
Youth’s Companion. -.......5 2.50 $5. 00 
Regular price. 423.65 bon. 6S6L00 Sere, Fiee 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. .$2.00 
MeGallsvs.c cave eee 1.00 All 
Modern Priscilla’. ....ci0. eb cnie 2.00 $4. 00 
Resilar priee. v7. an tate .a DOO Bereich et 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. ea 00 
DMeCAINs W655 0. eee he 1.00 All 
Youth's. Companion. ......... 2:50 $4. 85 
Regular ‘pricess yak oe ee $5.50 Bane he 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. .$2.00 
Modern Priscilla. .. 2.00 All 
Christian Herald 2.00 $4.60 
Regular prit@erecca ance. meters $6.00 Peace y LAG 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. Both 
Delineator ..... Scere: ae $ 
3.50 
Regular PHC Eas weeks OO Save 50c 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. .$2.00 
Sunset (the great Pacific Both 
Monthly) pam ain Pees ees 2.50) $3.50 
Regular “prices. cae ee as 2 ole $4.50 Rereyae 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.. Pe. a Both 
Designery sioskte ace Sees wise wists! ett $3. 00 
Repularoaprice: ae stactesisereroe $3.50) Save 50c 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. .$2.00 
Success (the human interest Both 
TUNEL AIS) sige asrae aces) 3/161 oleh fa 2.50 $3.25 
Regular price... 02% .20. 02. $4200 Sevexs26 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. .$2. Both 
Youth's Companion.......... 2. 
: $4.00 
price..,.....+-...-$4:507 Save 50c 


Regular 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINBD. .$2.00 Both 
Today's Housewife. .......... 1.00 $2. 10 
Regulars price.<o. i... eee $3.0 Save 90c 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGASI NB. .$2.00 Both 
People’s Home Journal....... 1.00 $2 65 
Regular: price; . 27s «.-$3.00) Save 35¢ 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZIND. $2. 00 Both 
American Magazine.......... 2.50 $4. 25 
Regular price............-$4.507 Save 25¢ 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. ‘oe 00 Both 
Review of Reviews........... 4.00 $4 75 
Regular prive sb ei. sates ete $6.00) Save $1.25 
ETUDE 


St. Nicholas... cc e.s 0 Sete $5. 25 


MUSIC MAGAZINE. Bris at Both 
Save 75c 


Regular’ PYIC!.s sss iisis)s,+ «oes $6.00 


| SPECIAL NOTICES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PERSONAL, FOR SALE 
or WANTED 


Rate 10c per word 


WANTED—DPrvups, 1914—Jan., 
Sept.; 1915—Feb., Mar.. Apr., 
July, Aug., Sept., Oct. Price, 
Posselt, Tigerton, Wisc. 


Feb., 
May, 
$2.00. 


May, 
June, 
Ervin 


WANTED—TIlave you a small pipe organ 
for new Mission Chureh, and what are your 
best terms? James Baley, organist, 669 Cen- 
tral Ave., St. Petersburg, Fla. 

VOR SALE—Prvupr, bound volume, 1893. 
Bound in cloth. This volume is rare. and 
valuable. Address J, 5, Thomas, 4640 Hazel 
Ave, Phila., Pa. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Rate 20c per word : 


CORRESPONDENCE HARMONY AND 
COMPOSITION—Simple, practical, thorough, 
under personal instruetion of Dr, Wooler; no 
substitute teachers. Small monthly payments, 
Musieal manuscripts corrected, Music com- 
posed, send poem, price reasonable. Write 
for prospectus. Alfred Wooler, Mus. Doc., 
171 Cleveland Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MUSIC COMPOSED; manuscripts revised. 
Band and Orchestra arranging. Complete and 
guaranteed instruction in Harmony by mail. 
J. Rode Jacobsen, 2638 Milwaukee Ave., 
Chicago, Ill 


SPLENDID PAYING PROPOSITION for 
piano teachers who compose. Write Sebert 
Price, Jefferson City, Mo. 


VIOLIN STRINGS for Soloists and Pro- 
fessionals. Read what well-known artists 
say about them—try them—and you, too, will 
use no others! Bert Brehmer, Rutland, Ver- 
mont. 


-CHILD’S OWN 
BOOK OF GREAT MUSICIANS 


BY THOMAS TAPPER 


Little biographical sketches arranged in attrac- 
tive form for children, 
pasting and binding, 


who, by doing a little 
make and illustrate their 
own books. Bookson any of the following com- 
posers: Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Grieg, 
Handel, Haydn, Liszt, Mendelsson, Mozart, 
Schubert, Schumann, Verdi and Wagner. 


PRICE, EACH 20c 


THEO. PRESSER CO. 
1712-1714 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE, .$2.00) 


Christian Herald - 5. .srcen 2.00 
Pictorial” Review... .....s09 seu dae $ 
Regular! prices pfs ss oes $5.50 be 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. ae i 00 
Woman’s Ilome Companion. 1,50 
American Magazine.......... 2.00 
A Sa 
Regular price. ......0.0. +» $6.00 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. . $2. a 
Woman's Ilome Companion... 1.50 
Red“ Bodke.. ..ctuseeeee 3.00 > § 
Regilar. price. «/5a5 ss. see $6.50. : 


ETUDE MUSIC M 
Modern Priscilla 


Christian Herald... ..2.c2iyaee 2. 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. .$2. “ 


Regular price... is. staan $4.00 


McCall's 


BHTUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. oe a 


Women's Home Companion. 1.50 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. ae 
s 


Regular price...c25seennee $3.50 


Fashionable Dress. 3. 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGA $2. me ate 


Regular price. ..\...)\seteeee $9.00 


Musical Courier. «|... anes 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. oe om 


Regular price... .s/<stestieee $7.00. 


Musical Leader... 2.650) ee 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. 2. a 


Regular” price..: <.....2 amie 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZIND. $2. 00 
Child Life... ... 2S heeeeaee 3.00 


The following magazines may be added 
club listed above at the prices quoted: 


Saturday. Evening Post: 7° cnierem 
Ladies’ Home Journal... .:.. 2..05 = eee 
Country Gentleman 


ABOVE PRICES DO NOT INCLUDE 
DIAN NOR FOREIGN POSTAGE 


AMERICA’S MUSICAL STUI 
OPPORTUNITIES ARE AMAZ 


—See Pages 
214, 216, 217, 218, 219, 220 and 


MUSICAL PLAYLET: 
FOR YOUNG FOLK 


SCENES FROM THE LIVES CF 
GREAT MUSICIANS 


By JAMES FRANCIS COOK 
PRICE, 60 CENTS 


These playlets furnish entertain 
material for children’s musical clv 
classes and young folks’ recitals. 
though written in dramatie form t! 
can be given effectively without scen 
or costumes, the pupils merely read 
their parts. Short compositions of 
masters may be introduced during 
action or reading. 


Published by 
THEODORE PRESSER co. 


1710-1712-1714 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Musical Acrostic 


Chaminade 

been recognized 

e of the greatest 

fans of modern France. 
field of composition 


nan has ever written 
re pleasing type of pieces. 

one of the JuNtor readers 
earn to play her Scarf Dance? 
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; By Lida E. Voight 

; id 

nd and jocund Whole-Note 
»a pale, but friendly face, 


when he marckes up the staff 
sets a stately pace. 


4 a 
vhen a Half-Note comes along 
peeds things up a bit, " 


h he can’t hurry very fast, 
Time objects to it. 


| 


é 


a Quarter-Note appe?rs 
ustles Time still more; 
verything of Quarter-Notes 
be an awful bore! - 


ighth-Note flies a saucy flag, 
, “Catch me if you can; 


Vt wait long for anyone, 
Time, nor tide, nor man.” 


‘ 8 

4 q 
xteenth-Note displays two flags, 
beckon lagging fingers, 

woe unto the girl or boy - 

© long before them lingers! 


ye A 
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- flags upon a single stem 
Fuot so often seen; 

1 Thirty-Seconds scamper forth 
e’s little time to dream. 


Nhole to Thirty-Second Notes— 
dots and holds and rests; 
8, and sharps, and flats, and 


_ that was just a bit smudgy. 
-frowned at Finger: Exercise Number Ten, 
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CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH A.GEST 
What Peter Saw 


By Eveline Nutter 


Peter rumpled his red hair with a hand 
Then he 


and set his metronome going. He raised 
the window shade and began to practice. 
Faster and faster raced his fingers, but he 
forgot to pay any attention at all to his 
metronome. 

“Whew!” he said at last, “That is hard 
work !” 

Here the metronome attracted his notice, 
for it was rocking and swaying back and 
forth and just as he was looking, fell over 
on its side with a bang. The little door 
in the bottom flew open and out stepped an 
Indian boy, no taller than your thimb. 


“T am Wee-jig-i-jig,” announced the 
little Indian. “If you want to know what 
I do, I am the fairy who looks after all 
the metronomes in the town.” 

“Oh, ho,” said Peter, “you know who I 
am, do you?” 

“T certainly do know who you are,” he 
said. “‘You are the little boy who won't 
keep time. I have more trouble with your 
metronome than with any other on this 
street.” 

Peter giggled. 
much like a fairy.” 

Wee-jig-i-jig grunted, and tapped his 


“Well, you don’t look 


drum. “Being a fairy is not much of a 
job,” he said. “I used to be the metro- 
nome for a whole tribe of red Indians.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Peter, “I didn’t know 
Indians ever had metronomes.” 

“Just the same thing,” insisted Wee-jig- 
i-jig. “I drummed for them.” 

“That must have been fun, Wee-jig-i-jig. 
But, being a fairy, of course you didn’t 
have to practice.” 

Wee-jig-i-jig looked crosser than ever 
“Of course I did. I used to be an ordinary 
Indian boy, as large as you are, perhaps 
larger—I forget. I drummed for the 
warriors, before they went into battle and 
when they danced and sang and played 
games. Sometimes they would sing hour 
after hour; and I knew all their songs 
and was too proud to make a mistake— 
ever.” 

“But I can’t help making mistakes,” pro- 
tested Peter. 

“Humph!” retorted the Indian. “You 
don’t try. Once I stayed in that metro- 
nome for half an hour, drumming to help 
you, and you didn’t listen at all!” 

Suddenly Peter seemed to be in a 
strange forest, standing beside Wee-jig-i- 
jig, among dozens and dozens of Indian 
boys. They were drawn up in two lines, 
for some kind of a game. It seemed to be 
a sham battle, but they had no weapons. 
The lines dashed together and the boys 


began kicking each other. Two mean- 
looking boys kicked Peter’s shin. He fell 
down and they kept on kicking him. Wee- 


jig-1-jig was beating his drum wildly. Peter 
jumped up, doubled up his fists, and rushed 
at the Indians. He knocked one down and 
then suddenly he was back in his own 
home, and Dick was calling to him from 
out in the yard. “Peter, Peter, aren’t you 
ever coming out to play? You've practiced 
your old lesson about all day !” 

Peter looked at the grandfather clock. 
Perhaps he had practiced long enough. 

“Just wait a minute, fellows,” he shouted 
back, as he started the metronome again. 
“Let’s see if I can’t play this exercise 
through once, keeping time.” 


And he did. 


Don’t Let It Be You! 


By Mrs. W. B. Bailey 


There was a little pupil 
Who took a little play 

And found but little practice time 
In all the pleasant day. 


So he did but little practice 

And on a later day 
He wished he’d used his time instead 
play, play. 


Si fg - oe pte baby - 


» 


Ten Little Fingers 


By Marion B. Matthews 


Ten little fingers, trying to play 
The sprightliest waltz, elusive and gay; 
Big Middle Finger is willful to-night, 
And plays with a “bang,” when his touch 
should be light. 
I must practice and practice until he obeys, 
Or he’ll lead all the rest into turbulent 
ways. 
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Musical Terms, No. 15 
(Continued) 
Tetrachord—a part of a scale, consist- 
ing of two whole tones followed by a half 
tone. 


Timpani—the “kettle drums” of the or- 
chestra, which may be tuned to definite 
pitch. 

Transposition—placing a composition 
in a different key from the one in which 
it is written. 

Tre corde—three strings (that is, with- 
out the soft pedal). 

Trio—a composition for three instru- 
ments or three voices. Also applied to the 
second section in certain compositions. 

Triplet—a group of three equal notes, 
caused by dividing a beat, or part of a 
beat, into three equal parts. 

Triad—a chord, consisting of any tone 
with the third and fifth degree of the 
scale above it. 

Tutti—all, denoting that all instruments 
or voices are to sound. 


Never Too Late to Mend 


By Sylvia Rabinowitz 


Litrte Ethel Lees had not practiced for 
three weeks, because her mother was away 
and Ethel took advantage of her absence 
to do as she pleased. But in another 
week her mother would return, so Ethel 
realized she had better do some practicing 
and review her pieces. ; 

Very unwillingly she sat down to prac- 
tice; but horrors! Something was wrong 
with her fingers. They felt so. stiff and 
clumsy that she could hardly play at all. 
“T knew I would be punished for neglect- 
ing my music,” she moaned. “What shall 
I do?” 

Just then three little fairies appeared 
before her. “Who are you?” she asked. 

“T am your Technic,’ answered the first 
one. “If you wish to recover me before 
your mother returns, you must practice 
your scales and exercises diligently and 
earnestly and never neglect them. Then I 
will return to your power and you can 
do what you please with me.” 

“And I,” said the second fairy, “am 
your old friend, Rhythm. If you wish 
me to return to you, you must count, 
count, count. Then when your mother 
comes you will be able to play again in 
gcod rhythm.” 

“And I,” said the third fairy, “am your 
Ability. I am always very eager to help 
you, but you never care to use me. If 
you did you would become an excellent 
player. Would you not like that?” 

“Of course I would,” said Ethel, seri- 
ously, “and I will obey all of you very 
earnestly and never again will I neglect 
my music.” 
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VIOLIN 
| MATERIALS 


Violin Collections and Studies 


BEL CANTO METHOD FOR THE VIOLIN 


By Mabel Madison Watson Price, $1.25 
THE MOST ELEMENTARY OF ALL VIOLIN METHODS 

VIOLIN method that combines foundation technic with the art of 

melody playing. It is the product of years of experience with young 
students, and has attained unprecedented popularity with violin teachers. 
Prominent features are the careful arrangement of the melodious and 
attractive material in progressive order and the exhaustive treatment 
given each subject. 


ENSEMBLE METHOD FOR THE VIOLIN 


By Oscar J. Lehrer Price, $1.25 
AN EXCELLENT METHOD FOR CLASS INSTRUCTION 

EACHING the violin in classes is being done with much success. 

The exercises in this work have been arranged in three-part harmony, 
each part of practically equal difficulty, and the class, being divided into 
three sections, may alternate in playing each part. The student not only 
develops the technic and art of violin playing, but also in ensemble 
playing. 


POLYPHONIC STUDIES FOR THE VIOLIN 


By Oscar J. Lehrer Price, $1.25 

A WORK TO FOLLOW THE SUCCESSFUL ‘‘ENSEMBLE METHOD” 

R. LEHRER’S Ensemble Method for the Violin was received so 

enthusiastically that this volume to follow it was issued. It ccn- 
tinues upon the same plan as the Ensemble Method, all studies being 
written in three parts, training those in violin classes to play in ensemble 
while developing technic. These polyphonic studies introduce the third 
position, shifting and double stops. As the studies are in trio form, they 
also are suitable as trios for advanced violinists to use in recreation or 
concert playing. 


FIFTY SELECTED STUDIES IN THE FIRST POSITION 
Compiled and Edited by C. Levenson Price, $1.00 


HE best first position studies selected from all the great writers for 

the violin, arranged in progressive order, so that the book may be 
taken up immediately after any instructor. Alard, Sitt, Kayser, Wohlfahrt 
ard De Beriot are among the composers represented. 


SELECTED STUDIES IN SECOND AND THIRD POSITIONS 
Compiled and Edited by C. Levenson Price, $1.00 


HESE attractive studies are not at all difficult; they are such studies 
as the pupil may be able to take up after having done a reasonable 
amount of work in the first position. 


SELECTED STUDIES IN THE 4th, 5th AND HALF POSITIONS 
Compiled and Edited by C. Levenson Price, $1.00 


BOOK of studies, such as these, occupies a most desirable place in 
Studies exemplifying the fourth, half and 
fifth positions are scarce, at best, and ordinarily must be hunted up in 


the violin curriculum. 


various books that may be obtained only at considerable expense. This 
volume has the best in convenient form, 


Ask for Our “Descriptive Catalog of Violin Collections, Methods 
and Studies.” 


Violin Strings, Chin Rests, Rosin, etc., at Reasonable Prices 


THEO. PRESSER C0., crests, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAIL ORDER SUPPLY HOUSE FOR EVERYTHING IN MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 
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JUNIOR ETUDE—Continued 


Junior Etude Contest 

Ture Junror Erupe will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original story or essay and for 
answers to puzzles. 

Subject for story or essay this month, 
“Rhythm in Music.” Must contain not 
over one hundred and fifty words. Any 
boy or girl under fifteen years of age may 
compete, whether a subscriber or not. 

All contributions must be received at 
the Juntor Erupe Office, 1712 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., before March 20, 
1925. Names of prize winners and their 
contributions will be published in the June 
issue. 

Put your name and age on upper left 
corner of paper and your address on upper 
right corner. If your contribution takes 
more than one sheet of paper do this on 
each sheet. 

Do not use a typewriter. 

Competitors who do not comply with all 
of the above conditions will not be con- 
sidered. 

(When schools or clubs are competing, 
please have a preliminary contest and send 
only the best five to the Junior Erupr 
Contest.) 


WHAT MY TOWN IS DOING FOR MUSIC 
(Vrize winner) 

The town in which I live has about five 
thousand inhabitants and one of the main en- 
tertainments here is music. DWach year our 
town has a Lyceum course and a Chautauqua ; 
and this is a great pleasure and encouragement 
to our people. In our town is a college and 
connected with it is a school of music. Re- 
citals in which all are interested are given 
here during the year. Musie is also taught in 
our publie schools. The High School has glec 
elubs and orchestras in which all the pupils 
ean take part. Special violin classes have been 
arranged for those desiring to take lessons. 
During the school year music memory con- 
tests are given. By these the pupils learn to 
recognize many pieces and to study the lives 
of the composers. 

Dororny Barr (Age 13), 
Ohio. 


WHAT MY TOWN IS DOING FOR MUSIC 
(Prize winner) 

Our town is not very large but it is musical. 
There is so much that the town is doing for 
musie that it would be impossible to tell it all. 
The music in the schools is very fine. In the 
grade school is a fine orchestra, and in the 
lligh School there area boys’ band and an or- 
chestra. The orchestra has taken first prize 
in several contests. Our county (Mercer) was 
the first in the United States to have inter- 
scholastic musical contests. The High School 
also has an Orpheus Club and a boys’ and a 
girls’ glee elub. We have a community chorus 
and they give a concert each year. 

Marsorte Grorcn (Age 14), 
Pennsylvania. 


WHAT MY TOWN IS DOING FOR MUSIC 
(Prize winner) 

Our town, or rather our city, is doing very 
much for music. We have a women’s club 
which does everything possible to broaden the 
musical horizon of our city and to give every 
one a musical chanee. In the settlement 
houses they are giving musie lessons free to 
those who cannot afford to pay for them. This 
elub also brings a large symphony orchestra 
here to give coneerts; and they arrange witly 
the publie schools to dismiss. the pupils early 
on such oceasions. They also reduce the price 
of tickets to school children. Then we have a 
very musical and unusual philanthropist who 
devotes his time to training girls’ voices in the 
schools. With all these advantages in our 
possession we hope in the future to have still 
more. : 
ANND Rumpr (Age 11), 

Ohio. 


Honorable Mention for Essays ~ 


Gertrude Mingo, Lorene Wagenblatt, Ruth 
Klumb, Doris M. Evans, Cleo Whiker, Floyd 
T. Sehantz, Anita Rosabelle Smith, Ruth En- 
right, Irene Walker, Catherine Powers, Amy 
Clark, Helen Toffman, Louise C. James, Eve- 
lyn R. Teander, Lillian. Steiner, Mary Down- 
ing, Jennie Abramson, Maxime Laurece, Cath- 
erine Bernish, Christine Carr, Alice Bastian, 
Lucile Joseph. N. B—The essays this month 
were particularly good and it was hard to de- 
cide just who should receive the prizes. It is 
to be regretted that they can not all be printed, 
as all were interesting and showed that many 
towns are,doing a great deal for music. 


Of all the instruments there are, 
Which one do you like best? 
Well, pick it out and practice it; 

But listen to the rest, 


Puzzle Corner 


Auswer to Puzzle in December 

1, Lass—bass; 2, Car—bar, 3, | 
brace; 4, Slat—flat; 5, Pine—line; 
—note; 7, Jest—rest; 8, Lot—dot. 
Prize winners— 

Vera Heckel (Age 8) Minneso 

Mary Brandt (Age 13) Pennsyl 

Norma Cross (Age 14) British 
bia, 


Honorable Mention for Pu 
Ethylene Swope, Cecelia Patzke,Ag 
William Drdsteen, Helen Lutes, Ni 
Katherine P. Robinson, Bryce Cray 
sephine Bason, Gertrude Mingo 
Wlapproth, Ruth Enright, Joseph Paty 
Roed, Kathryn Schweiger, Mary Moell 
Marie Duffy, Mary Lick, Elizabeth Cl 
Lou Ernestine Buck, Tonora Naey, At 
lombe, Alice Burrows, Mae LeTournea 
M. Evans, Helen HE. Palya, Helen ¥ 
Jane Picha, 


Puzzle 


By Clara R. Bete 


I Am composed of ten letters : 

My 7, 10, 3, 4, is broad; My 9; 1 
soft leather; My 5, 4, 3, is-a color 
6, 4, 1, is to cry; My 8, 4°2,4s @ lar 
of water; My whole is a pianist. 


Letter Box 


Letters have been received from 


Eptru Lumsden, Margaret Wai 
Newell, George Del’. Burgessen, 
Ross, Helen Kessler, Irene Zerche 
abeth Hill, Esther Jenkins, Haze 
Helen Losser, Mary C. Lewis, 
Locke, Eva Clyde Lehman, WN 
Wickersham, Mary Josephine 
Eleanor Kehl, Marie Lepiom, 
Crance, Jennie Van Tesca, Ethel - 
Edna Earle Allen, Virginia Gott 
M. Clark, Mary Harris, Annie L 
Ardith Baldwin, Drunelle Denni: 
Mae Dennis, Christine Bowen. 
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Dear JUNIOR ETUDE :+* 

Last January my father began ta 
PrupH for me, and today I gaye ar 
piano music, playing all but two of 
positions from the Brupp, A friend 
played, too. : 

Roth of us did everything from 
Thelma recited the words of her pi 
then sat down and played them._ 

We both have yellow bobbed hair 
ten years old. My teachers said tha 
ers knew about our recital they mn 
encouraged to prepare a little recital | 
too. 

We both have new pianos and j 
the Evrupn. 

From your friend, 
Marron Tuersron (Age ~ 


N. B.—Thelma and Marion certa 
serve great eredit for their recital. B 
other JUNIOR readers, aged ten, ever 
recital all by themselves? Tf so, w 
tell us about it. 


Dear JUNIOR ETUvE: 

L have been taking Thr Ervupr for 
years and find so many interesting ste 
pieces of advice that I don’t think I ¢ 
along without you. We live in a ye 
apartment and my mother says we 
have room to keep the old Eruprs 
would have a very large pile by tl 
But every month I cut the Junror dey 
out and put it in a large blank boo 
and I often take this out and read 
and over, and it makes a wonderf 
My friends often read it, too. I hi 
four entire years fixed this: way, anc 
months before that, when I did not 1 
regularly. 

I wonder if other JUNIOR readers 
too, when they can’t keep their old n 
I think every one should do this, 
Junror Brupp book is one of my bes 

From your friend, 
Marcor Hayes (Age - 
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